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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


As we recede from the age of Washington, and history takes 
the place of verbal traditions in giving a narrative of the events 
of those days, we become more and more anxious to garner, in 
memory and in books, the precious seeds of information concern- 
ing the men whose names stand prominently on the records of 
those events. Especially do we desire to know all about Wash- 
ington, the great central figure of the group of patriots whom we 
have been taught to revere as the founders of the republic. 

We feel confident, therefore, that a work like this, containing 
the minute details of much of Washington’s private life, as well 
as his public career (which general history does not reveal), and 
related, too, by a member of Washington’s own family — one 
who lived with him from infancy until his nineteenth year — will 
be peculiarly acceptable to the American public. 

In this work, new phases of Washington’s character are dis 
played. We see him as a private citizen — as a plain fsrmer — 
as the head of a family. 

The correspondence between Washington and his adopted son, 
while the latter was in college, first at Princeton and after- 
ward at Annapolis (never before published), will be found 
deeply interesting, especially to our young men. Washington’s 
letters display the fatherly anxiety and solicitude with which he 
saw the child of his adoption, sometimes giving promises of great 
improvement and future usefulness, and at others pursuing a dis 
appointing course, and awakening painful doubts concerning the ; 
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character of his manhood. These called from Washington 
words of great wisdom ; and the advice contained in his lettere 
to young Oustis we would commend to the careful considera- 
tion of every young man starting out in life. 

The general arrangement of the whole work, and the elabo- 
rate explanatory and illustrative notes to the Recollections, by 
the editor, whose familiarity with the subject is well known, so 
connect and generalize the desultory sketches of the author as 
to make the work an interesting Lire oF WaSHINGTON. In these 
notes will be found much rare matter never before presented in 
a collected form. 

The correspondence between Washington and the father of 
the author of these Recollections, during the Revolution (printed 
in the Appendix, and now for the first time made public), will 
be found especially interesting. Their letters treat chiefly of 
private affairs, and give us a vivid picture of Washington’s 
sagacious views in relation to the management of property. 
They also show the wonderful capacity and adaptation of his 
mind in giving close and lucid attention to private concerns, 
while engaged in the most arduous and momentous public 
duties. Two of Mr. Custis’s orations; the famous oration of 
General Henry Lee on the death of Washington; an interest- 
ing account of the presentation of a ring to Lafayette by Custis 
at the tomb of Washington; a specimen of Washington’s care 
and exactness in the management of his agricultural affairs , 
and a notice of all the original portraits of Washington, are 
also printed in the Appendix. 

The memoir of Mr. Custis, by his daughter, which properly 
forms a part of the work, will be found highly interesting, the 
subject being. enriched by the introduction of very curious mat- 
ter pertaining to the earlier history of the family. 

With these few observations, we submit the work to the pub 
lic, feeling a pride in offering one so intrinsically valuable te 
every student of our history and lover of his country. C. W. B, 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


Ir was the privilege of the writer to enjoy the friendship of 
Mr. Custis, the author of the following Recollections of Wash- 
ington, for several years, and to experience, on frequent occa- 
sions, the hospitalities of Arlington House, his beautiful seat on 
the Potomac, opposite the federal city. The subject of his Rec- 
ollections was a frequent topic of conversation, and the writer 
always expressed an earnest desire that Mr. Custis should com- 
plete and prepare for publication, in book form, the interesting 
work begun, many years before, of recording what he knew and 
remembered concerning the private life of Washington, and some 
of his compatriots. But his spirit was summoned from earth 
before that work was completed, and the revision of what was 
aiready done was left to other hands. 

When invited by the only-surviving child of Mr. Custis to as- 
sist her in preparing his imperfect and unfinished Recollections 
‘or the press, by arranging them properly and adding illustrative 
and explanatory notes, the writer complied with pleasure, for 
filial gratitude to the Father of his Country seemed to demand the 
dedication of whatever labor might be usefully employed in the 
preservation of precious memorials of that father which had hith- 
erto been left in the perishable form of newspaper articles. 

Many of the facts recorded in this volume have already found 
their way, one by one, into our histories; but the great mass of 
them will be fresh to every reader, and intrinsically valuable. 

The illustrative and explanatory notes have been prepared 
with the single purpose of instructing, not amusing ; and if, to 
the well-informed, many of them shall appear unnecessary, let it 
be remembered that it is only the few who are well informed, 
and that the many need instruction. 

Care has been taken not to alter the text as it flowed from the 
pen of the author, except in the way of verbal corrections, occa- 
sionally, and arrangements of the matter to avoid repetitions as | 
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far as practicable — faults which are incident to the production 
of a series of articles upon a common topic, written at wide in- 
tervals, and from memory. The business of the editor has been 
to arrange and illustrate, according to the dictates of his best 
judgment, the materials placed in his hands by the family of the 
ANthores 

A few words concerning the history of these Recollections 
may not be without interest. When Lafayette visited the United 
States, in 1824 and 1825, as the guest of the nation, Mr. Custis, 
who had been the intimate companion of the marquis’s son, 
Goorge Washington Lafayette (who accompanied him), when at 
Mount Vernon, under the care of Washington, in 1797, spent 
much time with that illustrious man. After his departure, he 
wrote a series of interesting articles under the title of Conver- 
sations with Lafayette. These were published in the Alexan- 
dria Gazette, and attracted much attention. Among those who 
were specially interested in them, was John F. Watson, Esq., 
the now venerable annalist of Philadelphia and New York. He 
wrote to Mr. Custis in September, 1825, urging him to answer 
publicly a series of questions which he proposed to write, and 
which would, if fully answered, “ go more,” as Mr. Watson said, 
“to develop, as by moral painting, the individual character of 
General and Mrs. Washington, as they appeared in domestic and 
every-day life, than all that had ever been published.” 

Mr. Custis answered Mr. Watson’s letter a week afterward, 
and assured him that as soon as he had completed his Conversa- 
tions with Lafayette, of which the thirteenth number was just 
then finished, he should commence the publication of Secollec 
tions of Washington in the United States Gazette, printed at 
Philadelphia —a paper which he had often seen the first presi- 
dent “dry on his knee” as it came fresh from the press. The 
first number, entitled The Mother of Washington, appeared in 
that paper. The remainder of the series, except twe numbers, 
vere first published in the National Intelligencer. Such, in 
brief, is the history of the origin of these Recollections, as given 
to the writer by the venerable annalist above mentioned, in 
May, 1859. i 

¢. J. L. 

PoUGHKFEPSIE, August, 1859. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Ir is the public lives of great men that are commonly 
ziven to the world; and with all the glare which may 
dazzle and surprise. It will be the duty of the writer of 
the following pages to withdraw the curtain, and, in some 
views of the private life of the most illustrious of men, 
to develop such truths as shall be acceptable to the mind 
and heart of every true American. 

Much anxiety always has existed, and always will - 
exist, touching the private lives and actions of those who 
on the public theatre, have played so many, such various, 
and such distinguished parts. It is somewhat remarkable, 
yet such is the fact of history, that when all of the pub- 
lic life and actions of a great man have been published 
to the world, the world invariably demands the private 
memoirs. The celebrated Montesquieu once asked an 
English nobleman respecting Sir Isaac Newton: “ Pray, 
my lord, does the great Newton eat, drink, and sleep like 
other men ?” 

The interesting and authentic private memoirs of the 
Father of his Country, which form this volume, are de- 
rived from the relations of those who were the associates 
of his juvenile years, his comrades in war, and the friends 
of his fireside in peace. Concerning his domestic habits 
and manners; the routine of his methodical life; what 
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ne said and did, when he retired from public caves and 
duties, in the evening of his glorious day, J ought to know 
much. ‘Taken from my orphaned cradle to his paternal 
arms, nourished at his board, cherished in his bosom, from 
childhood to manhood, I ought to know something of the 
First President of the United States, and the illustrious 
Warmer of Mount Vernon. 

I write of him who fills so large a space in the best 
recollections of the world; whose fame, pure, venerable, 
and time-honored, will descend to the latest posterity, 
like the ceaseless stream which washes the base of his 
sepulchre, whose majestic course neither rival currents 
can disturb, nor the waste of ages can impair. 

The first paper in the series of these Recollections and 
Private Memoirs of the Infe and Character of Washington, 
contains a sketch of THe Morner or Wasuineron — that 
distinguished woman, whose peculiar cast of character, 
whose precepts and discipline in the education of her il- 
lustrious son, were by himself acknowledged to have been 
the foundation of his fortune and his fame. 

The principal facts I derived from Lawrence and Robin 
Washington, Esqrs., of Chotank, the associates of the 
chief in early life, at the maternal mansion on the Rap- 
pabannock; and from Bishop, his military servant and 
humble friend in the war of 5556, who helped him to 
his last horse on the field of Braddock, when death gath- 
ered so many sheaves to the garner, and when, in the 
prophetic words of the Indian commander, in reference 
to Washington, “the Great Spirit protected that man, 
that he might become the Chief of Nations.” 

The veteran Bishop died at Mount Vernon at a very 
advanced age, having long been settled in the midst of 
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his descendants, and with every possible comfort about 
him. It was while sitting upon his knee, in the days of 
my childhood, that I often heard the old man relate the 
events of the Indian wars, and have seen him raise his 
withered arm, while his faded eye lighted up, when de- 
scribing the memorable and heroic achievements of his 
patron and commander. 

From Dr. James Craik, also, whose commission was 
signed on the same day with that of Washington, as pro- 
vincial major, I received many and important facts. He 
and Washington were comrades and fellow-captives at 
the affair of the Meadows, in 55; were associated in the 
War of the Revolution, and bosom friends always; and it 
was the fortune of Craik to receive the Patriot’s last sigh 
at Mount Vernon in 1799, after an affectionate inter- 
course of almost half a century. 

The labor of America’s distinguished historians have 
given to this country and the world the life and actions 
of Washington, as connected with the age in which he 
flourished, and the mighty events thereof, in which he 
bore so prominent and illustrious a part. It has become 
the honored duty of the author of the Recollections to 
lift the veil that always conceals the private life of a great 
man from the public gaze, and to show the Pater Patrize 
amid the shades of domestic retirement, where, in the © 
bosom of his family, on the farm, and at his fireside, friend- 
ship, kindliness, and hospitality shed their benignant lus- 
tre upon his latter days. 

Long years have elapsed since the first of these Recol- 
lections were offered to the public. In answer to numer- 
ous inquiries why they have not been published in book 
form, the author begs leave to observe that, having ne 
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views as to profit, he was desirous that the Private 
Memoirs should go to the masses of the people in the 
cheapest and most diffusible manner practicable. 

If it has appeared to any that the Recollections have 
embraced particulars too minute, the author’s apology is 
in various letters, received both from at home and abroad, 
urging him ¢o omit no detail, however minute, or deem anything 
trivial, that related in the smallest degree to the life and character 
of Washington. 

Gt We PC. 


ARLINGTON Houses, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, Va., 1856. 
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Or the remote ancestors of the chief, our recollections 
will, of necessity, be limited. The great-grandfather, 
John Washington, came from England (from Chester, it 
is believed) at about the time of the early settlers in the 
northern neck of Virginia, but the place of his first resi- 
dence is unknown, though it has been a matter of con- 
siderable research to his descendants.* 


* He came with his brother Lawrence about the year 1657, and settled near th 
Potomac, between Pope’s and Bridge’s crecks, in the county of Westmoreland. 
Having a knowledge of military matters, he was employed, soon after his arrival, in 
vhe command of the militia, against the Indians, with the rank of colonel. He was thus 
smployed just previous to the breaking out of the domestic broils in Virginia, known 
in history as Bacon’s Rebellion. He married Anne Pope, by whom he had two sons. 
One of these (Lawrence) married Mildred Warner, of Gloucester county, and had 
‘hree children. Her second was Augustine, the father of George Washington. 

The following letter, translated from the German, contains some interesting par- 
tieulars respecting a branch of the Washington family. The letter from Genere! — 
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Augustine Washington, the father, we find settled near 
Pope’s creek, a tributary of the Potomac, in the county of 
Westmoreland, and there the great chief was born, on the 


WasHineTon, to which the writer alludes, may be seen in Sparks’s Life and 
Writings of Washington, vol. xi. p. 393; and other particulars concerning the family 
in vol. i. p. 554. James WasnineTon is there mentioned as having been a mer- 
chant in Rotterdam :— ; 

“Municu, February 21, 1844 

“ HonorepD Sir: It was not till the 17th of this month that I received your favor 
of December 13th; I could not, therefore, answer it earlier. In compliance with 
your wish I will, with pleasure, communicate to you some facts relating to my family. 
The branch from which I am descended has undoubtedly the same ancestor as that 
from which the American branch descended, which is proved also by the same coat 
of-arms. 

““The family of Washington is descended from a good old English family, which, 
in early times, owned considerable possessions in the counties of York and North- 
ampton, and in other places. It became connected, by marriage with the family of 
Shirley, Earl Ferrers. Sir Lawrence Washington married Elizabeth, a daughter of 
the second Earl Ferrers. It was also connected with that of Villiers, duke of Buck. 
ingham. A branch of the family, from unknown causes, for they were wealthy 
emigrated about the year 1650 to America; and the well-known (one may say with 
truth the universally famous) General and President George Washington was de 
scended from it. 

““My great-grandfather, James Washington, was so deeply implicated in the un 
fortunate affair of the duke of Monmouth, in the time of Charles II., 1683 and 1684 
that he was obliged to fly from England, and, after losing by shipwreck on the coast 
of Portugal everything of his personal property that he had been able to carry away 
from England, he came to Holland. While there, he was frequently demanded on 
the partof England by its ambassador, and his delivery insisted upon; but the States 
General did not consent; and thus he became the founder of that branch which 
then began to flourish in Holland, and is still in existence in the persons of two in- 
dividuals, cousins, lieutenants in the army and navy. 

“T possess an autograph letter of the great man, George Washington, from Mount 
Vernon, January 20, 1799, in which, among other things, it is said: ‘There can be 
but little doubt, sir, of our descending from the same stock, as the branches of i 
proceeded from the same country ; at what time your ancestors left England is no 
mentioned ; mine came to America nearly one hundred and fifty years ago.’ 

“At the age of sixteen I received, in 1794, a commission in the Dutch service, 
but was unwilling to serve the Bavarian republic founded in 1795; and, being a 
faithful follower of the house of Orange, I emigrated. At the formation of the Dutch 
brigade of the Prince of Orange in the English service in 1799, I was appointed 
lieutenant in that brigade, until the disbanding of the latter, after the peace of Amiens, 
in 1802. A few months later I had the good fortune to enter the Bavarian service, 
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eleventh of February (Old style), 1732. ‘This interest- 
ing spot is now marked by a stone, placed there by the 
hand of filial affection and gratitude in 1815.* 


Since then, nearly forty-two years have passed, of which I have been attached no 
ess than thirty-seven years to the most high person of the king, partly as marshal 
of the court, and partly as aid-de-camp. 

“T have also planted a stock in Bavaria, which, if God will, is some time to bear 
good fruit to the king and country, I have three sons: the eldest, Ludwig, sixteen 
years old, is a page of his majesty the king; the second, Max, fourteen years old, 
is pupil in the royal corps of cadets; and the third, Karl, ten years old, frequents 
the public school. By my two marriages with daughters of families of the highest 
nobility in the land, my children are placed in agreeable circumstances, even when 
I shall be no more; and, in this manner, this branch of the family in this new country 
may flourish. God give ais blessing to it! 

“Tt would lead me too far to enter into details of my biography ; for, being in 
earlier years frequently exposed to the storms of fate, brought on chiefly by revolu- 
tions, and at a later period in important offices and other relations, I could not do it 
without being very long; and, since this letter has already attained a considerable 
extent, that which has been said will, I hope, satisfy you. I will only add, in order 
that you may become altogether acquainted with my situation here, that I will sub- 
join to the signature of my name what is otherwise not usual; but in this case, I 
think, may make an exception, because it forms in a manner a part of my biography 

“Thanking you for the literary production transmitted to me, which possesses 
by the preface of the renowned Professor Herman, an enhanced value, I remain 
with sentiments of perfect esteem, your devoted, 

“Baron Von WasHINaTon. 
“ Royal Bavarian Chamberlain, Lieutenant-General and Aid-de-Camp to his Majesty the 

King, Commander of the Order of Civil Merit of the Bavarian Crown, of the Greek 

Order of the Saviour, of the British Military Order of the Bath, Knight of the Royal 

French Order of the Legion of Honor, and Lord of Notzing. 

“To Dr. J. G. FLuzet, 

“ Consul of the U. S. of N. America, in Leipsic.” 

* In a letter to the editor of the Alezandria Gazette, dated Arlington house, April 
14, 1851, Mr. Custis gave the following interesting account of the placing of that 
memorial stone, with his own hands, upon the spot where stood the birthplace of 
Washington :— 

“ Observing in your valuable journal, of a late date, the notice of a stone placed 
on the ruins of the house in which the beloved Washington first saw the light, per- 
mit me to offer to you a brief account of that interesting event, as it occured six-and 

hirty years ago. 

“Tn June, 1815, I sailed on my own vessel, the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ a fine top 
axil schooner of ninety tons, accompanied by two gentlemen, Messrs. Lewis ang 
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Upon the father becoming engaged in the agency of 
the Principe iron-works, and after the conflagration of his 


Grimes, bound to Pope’s creek, in the county of Westmoreland, carrying with us a 
slab of freestone, having the following inscription :*— 
HERE 
THE liru OF FEBRUARY, 1732, (Old Style,) 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
WAS BORN. 
Our pilot approached the Westmoreland shore cautiously (as our vessel drew nearl 
eight feet of water), and he was but indifferently acquainted with so unfrequented 4 
navigation. 

““We anchored some distance from the land, and, taking to our boats, we soon 
reached the mouth of Pope’s or Bridge’s creek, and proceeding upward we fell in with 
McKenzie Beverly, Esq., and several gentlemen composing a fishing party, and alse 
with the overseer of the property that formed the object of our-visit. We were kindly 
received by these individuals, and escorted to the spot, where a few scattered bricks 
alone marked the birthplace of the chief. 

“‘Desirous of making the ceremonial of depositing the stone as imposing as cireum- 
stances would permit, we enveloped it in the ‘star-spangled banner’ of our country, 
and it was borne to its resting-place in the arms of the descendants of four reyolu- 
tionary patriots and soldiers —SamMurEL Lewis, son of George Lewis, a captain in 
Baylor’s regiment of horse, and nephew of Washington; WiLt1am Grymes, the 
son of Benjamin Grymes, a gallant and distinguished officer of the life-guard; the 
CaprTatn of the vessel, the son of a brave soldier wounded in the battle of Guilford ; 
and Groree W. P. Custis, the son of John Parke Custis, aid-de-camp to the 
commander-in-chief before Cambridge and Yorktown. 

“We gathered together the bricks of an ancient chimney that once formed the 
hearth around which Washington in his infancy had played, and constructed. a rude 
kind of pedestal, on which we reverently placed the FIRST STONE, commending it to 
the respect and protection of the American people in general, and the citizens of 
Westmoreland in particular. 

“Bidding adieu to those who had received us so kindly, we re-embarked, and 
hoisted our colors, and being provided with a piece of cannon and suitable amum 
tion, we fired a salute, awakening the echoes that had slept for ages around the 
hallowed spot; and while the smoke of our martial tribute to the birthplace of th 
Pater Patrie still lingered on the bosom of the Potomac, we spread our sails to 
favoring breeze, and sped joyously to our homes. 

‘Such was an act of filial love and gratitude, performed more than a third of a 
century ago; such is the history of the FIRST STONE TO THE MEMORY OF WASH- 


INGTON. 
“Health and respect, my dear sir, 


“Grorex W. P. Custis.” 


A drawing of this stone, with the inscription, may be found in Lossing s Fhela 
Book of the Revolution. 
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seat in Westmoreland, he removed, with his family, to a 
situation near the village of Fredericksburg,* where he died 
about middle age, universally esteemed as a man of worth 
and honor, and as a useful member of society. He is 
described as having been of fair complexion, tall stature 
and manly proportions. 

At the time of his father’s death, George Washingto 
was between eleven and twelve years of age. He has 
been heard to say, that he knew little of his father, other 
than a remembrance of his person, and of his parental 
fondness. Of the mother, that distinguished woman, to 
whose peculiar cast of character, and more than ancient 
discipline in the education of her illustrious son, himself 
ascribed the origin of his fortunes and his fame, we have 
much to say. 

She was descended from the very respectable family 
of Ball, who settled as English colonists, on the banks of 
the Potomac.+ Bred in those domestic and independent 
habits, which graced the Virginia matrons in the olden 
days, this lady, by the death of her husband, became in- 
volved in the cares of a young family, at a period when 


* A picture of this dwelling of the Washington family may be found in Lossing’s 
Field-Book of the Revolution. 

+ Bishop Meade in his History of Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia, 
gives a description of a picture of armorial bearings that he had seen, on which 
1s a lion rampant with a globe in his paws; a helmet, and shield, and vizor; a coat- 
of-mail, and other things betokening strength and courage; and for a motto words 
from a line of Ovid — Ca@LumMQuE TUERI. On the back of the picture is written — 
“The coat-of-arms of Colonel William Ball, who came from England with his 
family about the year 1650, and settled at the mouth of Corotoman river, in Lancaster 
county, Virginia, and died in 1669, leaving two sons, William and Joseph, and one 
daughter, Hannah, who married Daniel Fox. William left eight sons (and one 
daughter) five of whom have now (Anno Domini, 1779) male issue. Joseph’s male 
issue is extinct. General George Washington is his grandson, by his youngest 
daughter, Mary.” 
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these responsibilities seem more especially to claim the 
aid and control of the stronger sex; and it was left for 
this remarkable woman, by a method the most rare, by 
an education and discipline the most peculiar and im- 
posing, to form in the youth-time of her son those great 
and essential qualities which led him on to the glories of 
his after-life. If the school savored more of the Spartan 
than the Persian character, it was a fitter one in which to 
form a hero, destined to be the ornament of the time in 
which he flourished, and a standard of excellence for ages 
yet to come. 

It was said by the ancients that the mother always 
gave the tone to the character of the child; and we may 
be permitted to say, that since the days of antiquity, a 
mother has not lived, better fitted to give the tone and 
character of real greatness to her child, than her, whose 
life and actions this reminiscence will endeavor to illus- 
trate. 

The mother of Washington, in forming him for those 
fistinguished parts he was destined to perform, first 
taught him the duties of obedience, the better to pre- 
pare him for those of command. In the well-ordered 
domicil, where his early years were passed, the levity 
and indulgence, common to youth, was tempered by a 
deference and well-regulated restraint, which, while it 
curtailed or suppressed no rational enjoyment, usual in 
the spring-time of life, prescribed those enjoyments with- 
m the bounds of moderation and propriety. 

The matron held in reserve an authority, which never 
departed from her ; not even when her son had become the 
most illustrious of men. It seemed to say, “I am your 
mother, the being who gave you life, the guide who di- 
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rected your steps when they needed the guidance of age 
and wisdom, the parental affection which claimed your 
love, the parental authority which commanded your 
obedience; whatever may be your success, whatever 
your renown, next to your God you owe them most to 
me.” Nor did the chief dissent from these truths, but to 
the last moments of the life of his venerable parent, he 
yielded to her will the most dutiful and implicit obe- 
dience, and felt for her person and character the most 
holy reverence and attachment. 

This lady possessed not the ambition which is common 
to lesser minds; and the peculiar plainness, yet. dignity 
of her habits and manners, became in nowise altered, 
when the sun of glory rose upon her house, in the char- 
acter of her child. The late Lawrence Washington, Esq., 
of Chotank, one of the associates of the juvenile years of 
the chief, and remembered by him in his will, thus de 
scribes the home of the mother :— 

“T was often there with George, his playmate, school. 
mate, and young man’s companion. Of the mother I 
was ten times more afraid than I ever was of my own 
parents. She awed me in the midst of her kindness, for 
she was, indeed, truly kind. I have often been present 
with her sons, proper tall fellows too, and we were all as 
mute as mice; and even now, when time has whitened 
my locks, and I am the grand-parent of a second gener- 

tion, I could not behold that remarkable woman with- 
out feelings it is impossible to describe. Whoever has 
seen that awe-inspiring air and manner so characteristic 


in the Father of his Country, will remember the matron 


as she appeared when the presiding genius of her well 
ordered household, commanding and being obeyed.” 
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Of the many anecdotes touching the early life of the 
chief, we shall present our readers with one of no ordin- 
ary interest and character. 

The blooded horse was the Virginian favorite of those 
days as well as these. Washington’s mother, fond of the 
animal to which her deceased husband had been particu- — 
larly attached, had preserved the race in its greatest 
purity, and_at the time of our story possessed several 
young horses of superior promise. 

One there was, a sorrel, destined to be as famous (and 
for much better reason) as the horse, which the brutal 
emperor raised to the dignity of consul. This sorrel was 
of a fierce and ungovernable nature, and resisted all at- 
tempts to subject him to the rein. He had reached his 
fullest size and vigor, unconscious of a rider; he ranged 
free in the air, which he snuffed in triumph, tossing his 
mane to the winds, and spurning the earth in the pride 
of his freedom. It was a matter of common remark, 
that a man never would be found hardy enouvh to back 
and ride this vicious horse. Several had essaved, but 
deterred by the fury of the animal, they had desisted 
from their attempts, and the steed remained unbroken. 

The young Washington proposed to his companions, 
that if they would assist him in confining the steed, so 
that a bridle could be placed in his mouth, he would 
engage to tame this terror of the parish. Accordingly 
early the ensuing morning, the associates decoyed the 
horse into an inclosure, where they secured him, and 
forced a bit into his mouth. Bold, vigorous, and young 
the daring youth sprang to his unenvied seat, and bidding 
his comrades remove their tackle, the indignant course 
1ushed to the plain. 
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As if disdaining his burden, he at first attempted tc 
fly, but soon felt the power of an arm which could have 
tamed his Arab grandsires, in their wildest course on 
their native deserts. ‘The struggle now became terrific 
to the beholde1a, who almost wished that they had not 
joined in an enterprise, so likely to be fatal to their 
daring associate. But the youthful hero, that. spirit- 
protected man,”* clung to the furious steed, till centaur- 
like, he appeared to make part of the animal itself. 
Long was the conflict, and the fears of the associates be- 
came more relieved as, with matchless skill the rider pre- 
served his seat, and with unyielding force controlled the 
courser’s rage, when the gallant horse, summoning all his 
powers to one mighty effort, reared, and plunged with 
tremendous violence, burst his noble heart, and died in 
an instant. 

The rider, “alive, unharmed, and without a wound,” 
was joined by the youthful group, and all gazed upon 
the generous steed, which now prostrate, “trailed in dust 
the honors of his mane,” while from distended nostrils 
gushed in torrents the life-blood that a moment before 
had swollen in his veins. 

The first surprise was scarcely over, With a what’s to 
be done? Who shall tell this tale? when the party were 
summoned to the morning’s meal. A conversation, the 
most mal « propos to the youthful culprits, became intro- 
duced by the matron’s asking, “ Pray, young gentlemen, 
have you seen my blooded colts in your rambles? I hope 
they are well taken care of; my favorite, I am told, is as 
large as his sire.” Considerable embarrassment being 


* This refers to a remarkable Indian prophecy, given in a future chapter of this 


work. 
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observable, the lady repeated her question, when George 
Washington replied, “ Your favorite, the sorrel, is dead, 
madam.” “Dead,” exclaimed the lady; “why, how has 
this happened ?” Nothing dismayed. the youth continued, 
“That sorrel horse has long been considered ungovern- 
able, and beyond the power of man to back or ride hin ; 
this morning, aided by my friends, we forced a bit into 
his mouth; I backed him, I rode him, and in a desperate 
struggle for the mastery, he fell under me and died upon 
the spot.” The hectic of a moment was observed to 
flush on the matron’s cheek, but like a summer cloud, it 
soon passed away, and all was serene and tranquil, when 
she remarked: “It is well; but while I regret the loss of 
my favorite, I rejoice in my son, who always speaks the truth.” 

At the time of this occurrence, the figure of the lad 
s described by his contemporaries as being that of the 
athletse of the games. Although of manners somewhat 
grave and reserved, he indulged in the gayeties common 
to the youth at that period. He particularly excelled in 
all the manly exercises, sought the companionship of the 
intelligent and deserving, and was beloved and admired 
by all who knew him. 

Upon his appointment to the office of commander-in- 
chief of the American armies,* General Washington, pre- 


* Washington was appointed commander-in-chief of all the forces raised, or to be 
taised, for the defence of the colonies, on the fifteenth of June, 1775. John Adams 
has left on record the following interesting particulars concerning that appoint- 
ment :— 

“Every post brought me letters from my friends, Dr. Winthrop, Dr. Cooper, 
General James Warren, and sometimes from General Ward and his aids, and Gen- 
eral Heath and many others, urging, in pathetic terms, the impossibility of keeping 
their men together without the assistance of Congress. I was daily urging all these 
things, but we were embarrassed with more than one difficulty, not only with the 
party in favor of the petition to the king, and the party who were jealous of inde- 
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cee to his joining the aye at Cambridge [July 3, 
1775], removed his mother from her country residence 
to the village of Fredericksburg, a situation remote from 
danger, and contiguous to her friends and relatives. 


pendence, but a third party, which was a southern party against a northern, and a 
jealousy against a New-England army under the command of a New-England gen- 
eral. Whether this jealousy was sincere, or whether it was mere pride and a haughty 
ambition of furnishing a southern general to command the northern army, I can not 
say ; but the intention was very visible to me that Colonel Washington was their object, 
and so many of our stanchest men were in the plan that we could carry nothing with- 
out conceding to it. Another embarrassment, which was never publicly known, and 
which was carefully concealed by those who knew it, the Massachusetts and other 
New-England delegates were divided. Mr, Hancock and Mr. Cushing hung back, 
Mr. Paine did not come forward, and even Mr. Samuel Adams was irresolute. Mr. 
Hancock himself had an ambition to be appointed commander-in-chief Whether 
he thought an election a compliment due to him, and intended to have the honor of 
declining it, or whether he would have accepted it, I know not. To the compliment 
he had some pretensions; for, at that time, his exertions, sacrifices, and general 
merits in the cause of his country, had been incomparably greater than those of 
Colonel Washington. But the delicacy of his health, and his entire want of expe- 
rience in actual service, though an excellent militia officer, were decisive objections 
tohim in my mind. In canvassing this subject out of doors, I found, too, that even 
among the delegates of Virginia there were difficulties. The apostolical reasonings 
among themselves which should be the greatest were not less energetic among the 
saints of the Ancient Dominion than they were among us of New England. In 
several conversations I found more than one very cool about the appointment of 
Washington, and particularly Mr. Pendleton was very clear and full against it. 

“Full of anxieties concerning these confusions, and apprehending daily that we 
should hear very distressing news from Boston, I walked with Mr. Samuel Adams 
in the statehouse-yard for a little exercise and fresh air before the hour of Congress, 
and there represented to him the various dangers that surrounded us. He agreed 
to them all, but said, ‘What shall we do? I answered him that he knew I had 
taken great pains to get our colleagues to agree upon some plan, that we might 
pe unanimous; but he knew that they would pledge themselves to nothing; but I 
was determined to take a step which should compel them and all the other members 
of Congress to declare themselves for or against something. ‘I am determined this 
morning to make a direct motion that Congress should adopt the army before Boston, 
and appoint Colonel Washington commander of it”, Mr. Adams seemed to think 
yery seriously of it, but said nothing. 

“ Accordingly, when Congress had assembled, I rose in my place, and in as short 
a speech as the subject would admit, represented the state of the colonies, the uncer- 
tainty in the minds of the people, their great expectation and anxiety, the distresses 
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It was there the matron remained during nearly the 
whole of the trying period of the Revolution. Directly 
in the way of the news, as it passed from north to south, 
one courier would bring intelligence of success to our 
arms, another “swiftly coursing at his heels,” the sadden- 
ing tale of disaster and defeat. While thus ebbed and 


of the army, the danger of its dissolution, the difficulty of collecting another; and 
the probability that the British army would take advantage of our delays, march out 
ef Boston, and spread desolation as far as they could go. I concluded with a mo- 
tion, in form, that Congress would adopt the army at Cambridge, and appoint a 
general; that though this was not the proper time to nominate a general, yet, as I 
had reason to believe this was a point of the greatest difficulty, I had no hesitati.n 
to declare that I had but one gentleman in my mind for that important command, 
and that was a gentleman from Virginia, who was among us, and very well known 
to all of us; a gentleman whose skill and experience as an officer, whose independent 
fortune, great talents, and excellent universal character would command the approba- 
tion of all America, and unite the cordial exertions of all the colonies better than any 
other person in the Union. Mr. Washington, who happened to sit near the door, as 
soon as he heard me allude to him, from his usual modesty, darted into the library room. 
Mr. Hancock, who was our president, which gave me an opportunity to observe his 
countenance while I was speaking on the state of the colonies, the army at Cambridge, 
and the enemy, heard me with visible pleasure ; but when I came to describe Washing- 
ton for the commander, I never remarked a more sudden and striking change of coun- 
tenance. Mortification and resentment were expressed as forcibly as his face could 
exhibit them. Mr. Samuel Adams seconded the motion, and that did not soften the 
president’s physiognomy at all. The subject came under debate, and several gentle- 
men declared themselves against the appointment of Mr. Washington, not on ac- 
count of any personal objection against him, but because the army were all from 
New England, had a general of their own, appeared to be satisfied with him, and had _ 
proved themselves able to imprison the British army in Boston, which was all they 
expected or desired at that time. 

“Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, were very explicit in 
declaring this opinion. Mr. Cushing and several others more faintly expressed their 
opposition, and their fears of discontent in the army and in New England. Mr. 
Paine expressed a great opinion of General Ward, and a strong friendship for him, 
having been his classmate at college, or, at least, his contemporary; but gave no 
opinion on the question. The subject was postponed toa future day. In the mean 
time, pains were taken out of doors to obtain a unanimity, and the voices were gen- 
erally so clearly in favor of Washington, that the dissenting members were persuaded 
to withdraw their opposition, and Mr. Washington was nominated, I believe, by Mr. 
Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, unanimously elected, and the army adopted.” — Life 
and Works of John Adams, ii. 415 to 418, inclusive. 
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flowed the fortunes of our cause, the mother, trusting to 
the wisdom and protection of Divine Providence, pre- 
served the even tenor of her life, affording an example 
to those matrons whose sons were alike engaged in the 
arduous contest; and showing that unavailing anxieties, 
however belonging to human nature, were unworthy of 
mothers whose sons were combatting for the inestimable 
rights of mankind, and the freedom and happiness of un- 
born ages. 

When the comforting and glorious intelligence arrived 
of the passage of the Delaware (Dec. ’76*), an event 
which restored our hopes from the very brink of despair, 
a number of her friends waited upon the mother with 
congratulations. She received them with calmness; ob- 
served that it was most pleasurable news, and that George 
appeared to have deserved well of his country for such 
s.gnal service ; and continued, in reply to the gratulating 
patriots (most of whom held letters in their hands, from 
which they read extracts, for gazettes were not so plenty 
then as now), “but, my good sirs, here is too much 
flattery; still George will not forget the lessons I early 
taught him—he will not forget himself, though he is the 
subject of so much praise.” 

Here I will speak of the absurdity of an idea which, 
from some strange cause or other, has been suggested, 
though certainly never believed, that the mother of 
Washington was disposed to favor the royal cause. Not 
the slightest foundation has such a surmise in truth. 
Like many others, whose days of enthusiasm were in 
the wane, that lady doubted the prospects of success in 
the outset of the war, and long during its continuance 


* See notes on the battle of Princeton. 
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feared that our means would be found inadequate to a 
successful contest with so formidable a power as Britain ; 
and that our soldiers, brave, but undisciplined and ill pro- 
vided, would be unequal to cope with the veteran and 
well-appointed troops of the king. Doubts like these 
were by no means confined to this Virginia matron, but 
were both entertained and expressed by the stanchest 
of patriots and the most determined of men. When 
that mother, who had been removed to the county of . 
Frederick, on the invasion of Virginia, in 1781, was in- 
formed by express of the surrender of Cornwallis, she 
raised her hands to heaven, and exclaimed, “ Thank 
God, war will now be ended, and peace, independence, 
and happiness, bless our country.” 

The commander-in-chief was absent from. his native 
state from the spring of ’75 to the fall of 81, a period of 
nearly seven years. It was his habit to send for Mrs. 
Washington at the close of a campaign, and to return 
her to Mount Vernon on the opening of an ensuing one. 
This estimable lady used to observe, that she always 
heard the first cannon on the opening, and the last at 
the close of the campaigns of the Revolutionary war. 

It happened that while remaining later than usual in 
the camp on the Hudson, an alarm was given of the 
approach of the enemy from New York. The aids-de 
camp proposed that the ladies (these being the wives o! 
Generals Greene and Knox, and others at headquarters) 
should be sent off under an escort. This the chief 
refused, remarking, the presence of our wives will the 
better encourage us to a brave defence. On a dark 
night, the words of command from the officers, the 
marching of the troops, the dragging of artillery into the 
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yard, the taking out of the windows of the house, and the 
filling of the house itself with soldiers, “all gave dread- 
ful note of preparation,” when the enemy finding them- 
selves mistaken in their hopes of surprise, withdrew 
without coming to blows.* 

During the war, and indeed during her useful life, and 
until within three years of her death, when an afflictive 
disease prevented exertion, the mother of Washington 
set a most valuable example in the management of her 
domestic concerns, carrying her own keys, bustling in 
her household affairs, providing for her own wants, and 
living and moving in all the pride of independence. 
There are some of the aged inhabitants of Fredericks- 
burg who well remember the matron as, seated in an old- 
fashioned open chaise, she was in the habit of almost 


* This little episode, so abruptly introduced here, is doubtless one of a series of 
similar events which took place while the American army lay at Morristown, in 
New Jersey, during the winter and spring of 1779 and 1780. The main body of 
the army was encamped upon the southern slope of a mountain near that village, 
and until the middle of February occupied tents. Then they were received into 
comfortable huts, which they occupied until the breaking up of the camp in the 
spring. ‘The camp extended from the headquarters in the Ford mansion, about a 
quarter of a mile from the village of Morristown, westward for several miles. Du- 
ring that winter, the proximity of the army to the enemy in New York caused fre- 
quent alarms, which usually set the whole camp in motion. Sentinels were set at 
intervals between the camp and headquarters, and pickets were planted at distant 
points toward the Raritan and Hudson, with intervening sentinels. Sometimeez an 
alarm would commence by the firing of a gun at some distant point. This woutd 
be responded to by the sentinels all along the line to headquarters, when the 
general’s life-guard would rush to the house of the chief, barricade the doors and 
throw up the windows. At each window five soldiers, with their muskets cocked 
and brought to a charge, would generally be placed, and there remain until the 
troops from the camp marched to headquarters, and the cause of the alarm was 
ascertained. These occasions were very annoying to the ladies of the household; 
for, as I was informed by the late Judge Ford (then a boy fourteen years of age, 
and living there), Mrs. Washington and his mother were obliged to lie in bed, some- 
times for hours, with their room full of soldiers, and the keen winter air from the 
apen windows piercing through their drawn curtains. 
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daily visiting her little farm in the vicinity of the towu 
When there, she would ride about her fields, giving her 
orders, and seeing that they were obeyed. On one occa 
sion an agent to whom she had given directions as to a 
particular piece of work, varied from his instructions in 
its execution. The lady, whose coup dau was as perfec 
in rural affairs as that of her son in war, pointed out the 
error. The agent excused himself by saying, that “in 
his judgment the work was done to more advantage than 
it would have been by his first directions.” - Mrs. Wash- 
ington replied, “And pray, who gave you any exercise 
of judgment in the matter? I command you, sir; there 
is nothing left for you but to obey.” ; 

Her great industry, with the well-regulated economy 
of all her concerns, enabled the matron to dispense con- 
siderable charities to the poor, although her own circum- 
stances were always far fromrich. All manner of domes 
tic economics, so useful in those times of privation and 
trouble, received her zealous attention; while every- 
thing about her household bore marks of her care and 
management, and very many things the impress of her 
own hands. 

In a very humble dwelling, at the advanced age of 
eighty-two, and suffering under an excruciating disease 
(cancer of the breast), thus lived this mother of the first 
of men, preserving unchanged her peculiar nobleness 
and independence of character. She was continually 
visited and solaced by her children and numerous grand- 
children, particularly her daughter, Mrs. Lewis. To the 
repeated and earnest solicitations of this lady, that she 
would remove to her house and pass the remainder of 
her days; to the pressing entreaties of her son that she 
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would make Mount Vernon the home of her old age, the 
matron replied; “I thank you for your affectionate and 
dutiful offers, but my wants are few in this world, and J 
feel perfectly competent to take care of myself.” Upon 
her son-in-law, Colonel Fielding Lewis proposing that he 
should relieve her in the direction of her affairs, she 
observed; “Do you, Fielding, keep my books in order, 
for your eyesight is better than mine, but leave the ex- 
ecutive management to me.” 

One weakness alone belonged to this lofty-minded and 
intrepid woman, and that proceeded from a most affect- 
ing cause. It was a fear of lightning. In early life, a 
female friend had been killed at her side, while sitting at 
the table, the knife and fork in the hands of the unfor- 
tunate being melted by the electric fluid. The matron 
never recovered from the shock occasioned by this dis- 
tressing incident. On the approach of a thunder-cloud, 
she would retire to her chamber, and not leave it again 
till the storm had passed over. 

Always pious, in her latter days her devotions were 
performed in private. She was in the habit of repairing 
every day to a secluded spot, formed by rocks and trees 
near to her dwelling, where, abstracted from the world 
and worldly things, she communed with her Creator in 
humiliation and prayer. 

Late in the year 1781, on the return of the combined 
armies from Yorktown, the mother of Washington was 
permitted again to see and embrace her illustrious son, 
the first time in almost seven years. As soon as he had 
dismounted, in the midst of a numerous and brilliant 
suite, after reaching Fredericksburg, he sent to apprize 
her of his arrival, and to know when it would be her 
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pleasure to receive him. And now, reader, mark the 
force of early education and habits, and the superiority 
of the Spartan over the Persian school, in this interview 
of the Great Washington with his admirable parent and 
instructor. No pageantry of war proclaimed his coming, 
no trumpets sounded, no banners waved. Alone and on 
foot, the general-in-chief of the combined armies of 
France and America, the deliverer of his country, the 
hero of the age, repaired to pay his humble duty to her 
whom he venerated as the author of his bemg—the 
founder of his fortunes and his fame; for full well he 
knew that the matron was made of sterner stuff than to 
be moved by all the pride that glory ever gave, and all 
“the pomp and circumstance” of power. 

She was alone, her aged hands employed in the works 
of domestic industry, when the good news was announced, 
and it was further told, that the victor-chief was in wait- 
ing at the threshold. She bid him welcome by a warm 
embrace, and by the well-remembered and endearing 
name of George—the familiar name of his childhood; 
she inquired as to his health, remarked the lines which 
mighty cares and many toils had made in his manly 
countenance, spoke much of old times and old friends, 
but of his glory not one word. 

Meantime, in the village of Fredericksburg, all was joy 
and revelry; the town was crowded with the officers o1 
the French and American armies, and with gentlemen 
for many miles around, who hastened to welcome the 
conquerors of Cornwallis.* The citizens got up a splendid 
ball, to which the matron was specially invited. She 
observed, that although her dancing days were pretty 


* See account of the vi: - Vv ktown in Chapter vi. 
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well over, she should feel happy in contributing to the 
general festivity, and consented to attend. 

The foreign officers were anxious to see the mother 
of their chief. They had heard indistinct rumors touch- 
ing her remarkable life and character, but forming their 
judgments from European examples, they were prepared 
to expect in the mother, that glitter and show which 
would have been attached to the parents of the great, in 
the countries of the old world. How were they sur- 
prised, when leaning on the arm of her son, she entered 
the room, dressed in the very plain, yet becoming garb, 
worn by the Virginia lady of the old time. Her address 
always dignified and imposing, was courteous, though 
reserved. She received the complimentary attentions 
which were paid to her without evincing the slightest 
elevation, and at an early hour, wishing the company 
much enjoyment of their pleasures, observed, that it was 
high time for old folks to be im bed, and retired, leaning 
as before on the arm of her son. 

The foreign officers were amazed in beholding one 
whom so many causes conspired to elevate, preserving 
the even tenor of her life, while such a blaze of glory 
shone upon her name and offspring. It was a moral 
spectacle such as the European world had furnished no 
examples. Names of ancient lore were heard to escape 
from their lips; and they declared, “if such are th 
matrons in America, well may she boast of illustrious 
sons.” 

It was on this festive occasion, that General Washing- 
ton danced a minuet with Mrs. Willis. It closed his 
dancing days. - The minuet was much in vogue at that 
period, and was peculiarly cxleulated for the display of 
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the splendid figure of the chief, and his natural grace 
and elegance of air and manner. The gallant French- 
men who were present, of which fine people it may be 
said that dancing forms one of the elements of their ex- 
istence, so much admired the American performance, as 
to admit that a Parisian education could not have im- 
proved it. As the evening advanced, the commander-in- 
chief yielding to the general gayety of the scene, went 
down some dozen couple in the contre dance with great 
spirit and satisfaction.* 

Previous to his departure for Europe, in the fall of 
1784, the Marquis de Lafayette} repaired to Fredericks- 
burg to pay his parting respects.to the mother, and to 
ask her blessing. 

Conducted by one of her grandsons, he approached 
the house, when the young gentleman observing, “ There, 
sir, is my grandmother ;” the marquis beheld, working in 
her garden, clad in domestic-made clothes, and her gray 
head covered by a plain straw hat, the mother of “ his 
hero, his friend, and a country’s preserver.” The lady 
saluted him kindly, observing, “ Ah, marquis, you see an 
old woman; but come, I can make you welcome to my 
poor dwelling, without the parade of changing my dress.” 

Much as Lafayette had seen and heard of the matron 


* The venerable widow of General Alexander Hamilton, informed me, that 
Washington was never known to dance after the close of the Revolutionary war. 
She was present at many balls where he attended. He would sometimes walk 
through a figure or two with ladies, during the evening, but never took the steps of 
the dance. 

{ Lafayette revisited the United States in 1784, and with eager steps he made his 
way to Mount Vernon as quickly as possible, after reaching our shores. He was 
twice a guest with Washington during that year; the first time in July, and the last 
in November. An account of these visits will be found in another part of this 
volume. 
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before, on this interesting interview he was at once 
charmed, and struck with wonder. When he considered 
her great age, the transcendant elevation of her son, 
who, surpassing all rivals in the race of glory, “bore the 
palm alone,” and at the same time discovered no chang 

ia her plain, yet dignified life and manners, he became 
assured that nature had not cast this distinguished 
woman in an ordinary mould, and that the Roman 
natron could flourish in the modern day. 

The marquis discoursed of the happy effects of the 
Revolution, and the goodly prospects which opened upon 
regenerated America; spoke of his speedy departure for 
his native land; paid the tribute of his heart, in his love 
and admiration of her illustrious son; and concluded, by 
asking her blessing. She gave it to him, and to the 
encomiums which he had lavished upon his hero and 
paternal chief, she replied in these words, “I am not sur- 
prised at what George has done, for he was always a 
very good boy.” 

Immediately after the organization of the present gov- 
ernment,* the chief magistrate repaired to Fredericks 
burg, to pay his humble duty to his mother, preparatory 
to his departure for New York. An affecting scene en- 
sued. The son feelingly remarked the ravages which 
a torturing disease had made upon the aged frame of the 
mother, and addressed her with these words: “The peo- 
ple, madam, have been pleased, with the most flattering 
unanimity, to elect me to the chief magistracy of these 
United States, but before I can assume the functions of 
my office, I have come to bid you an affectionate fare- 
well. So soon as the weight of public business, which 


*In the spring of 1789 
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must necessarily attend the outset of a new government 
can be disposed of, I shall hasten. to Virginia, and” — 
Here the matron interrupted with—<“and you will see 
ine no more; my great age, and the disease which is 
fast approaching my vitals, warn me that I shall not be 
long in this world; I trust in God that I may be some. 
what prepared for a better. But go, George, fulfil the 
the high destinies which Heaven appears to have intended 
you for; go, my son, and may that Heaven’s and a 
mother’s blessing be with you always.” 

The president was deeply affected. His head rested 
upon the shoulder of his parent, whose aged arm feebly, 
yet fondly encircled his neck. That brow on which 
fame had wreathed the purest laurel virtue ever gave to 
created man, relaxed from its lofty bearing. That look 
which could have awed a Roman senate in its Fabrician 
day, was bent in filial tenderness upon the time-worn 
features of the aged matron. He wept. A thousand 
recollections crowded upon his mind, as memory re- 
tracing scenes long passed, carried him back to the 
maternal mansion and the days of juvenility, where he 
beheld that mother, whose care, education, and discipline, 
caused him to reach the topmost height of laudable am- 
bition. Yet, how were his glories forgotten, while he 
gazed upon her whom, wasted by time and malady, he 
should part with to meet no more. Her predictions 
were but too true. The disease which so long had preyed 
upon her frame, completed its triumph, and she expired 
at the age of eighty-five, rejoicing in the consciousness 
of a life well spent, and confiding in the belief of a blessed 
immortality. 

In hei person, the matron was of the middle size, and 
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well proportioned; her features pleasing, yet strongly 

marked. It is not the happiness of the author to re- 
member her, having only seen her with infant eyes. 
The sister of the chief he perfectly well remembers. 
She was a most majestic-looking woman, and so strikingly 

like the brother, that it was a matter of frolic to throw a. 
cloak around her, and placing a military hat on her head 

such was her amazing resemblance, that on her appear- 
ance, battalions would have presented arms, and senates 
risen to do homage to the chief.* 

In her latter days, the matron often spoke of her own 
good boy; of the merits of his early life; of his love and 
duty; but of the deliverer of his country — the chief magis- 
trate of the great republic, never. Call you this insensi- 
bility? call youit want of ambition? Oh, no; her ambition 
had been gratified to overflowing. In her Spartan school 
she had taught him to be good—that he became great, 
was a consequence, not the cause. 

Thus lived and died this distinguished woman. Had 
she been of the olden time, statues would have been 
erected to her memory in the capitol, and she would 
have been called the Mother of Romans. Wher. another 
century shall have elapsed, and our descendants shall 
have learned the true value of liberty, how will the fame 
of the paternal chief be cherished in story and in song, 
nor will be forgotten her, who first “bent the twig” to 

incline the tree” to glory. 

Then, and not till then, will youth and age, maid and 
matron, aye, and bearded men, with pilgrim step, repair 


* This was the mother of Lawrence Lewis, the favorite nephew of Washington, 
who married Eleanor Parke Custis, mentioned in the preceding Memoir of the 
aathor of these Recollections. 
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to the now neglected grave of the mother or Wash 
ington.* 


* It is yet a neglected grave. This Memoir was written more than thirty yeare 
ugo. It was first published in the National Gazette, on the 13th of May, 1826. It 
attracted a great deal of attention at the time, and a project was set on foot for the 
re-entombment of the remains of the matron, and the erection of a monument over 
them. This movement was by no means confined to the people of Virginia. It 
elicited the public sympathy throughout the Union. The press, as usual, discussed 
the subject, and a New York paper proposed that the whole matter of raising the 
moderate sum of two thousand dollars, for the erection of the monument, should be 
left entirely in the hands of ‘‘the American Maids and Matrons.” Mr. Gordon, the 
proprietor of the estate on which was the matron’s grave, had some correspondence 
with Mr. Custis on the subject, and the inhabitants of Fredericksburg got up a 
memorial. But the whole project slumbered for several years. 

Finally, in 1838, Silas E. Burrows, Esq., of the city of New York, undertook to 
erect a monument to the memory of the mother of Washington, at his own expense 
The corner-stone was laid with appropriate ceremonies, very near her grave, a spot 
which she herself had selected for burial, on the land of her son-in-law, Colonel 
Fielding Lewis, near the ledge of rocks where she used to retire for meditation and 
devotion. It was placed by Andrew Jackson, then president of the United States, 
on the seventh of May, 1833, in the presence of a great concourse of people. He 
went down the Potomac from Washington city, on the sixth, and was met at Potomac 
creek, nine miles from Fredericksburg, by the monument committee of that city. 
He was received by a military escort, by whom he was conducted to the residence 
of Doctor Wallace, in Fredericksburg, where he was entertained until the following 
day, when a large military and civic procession was formed, proceeded to the grave, 
and there engaged in imposing ceremonies. 

The procession was formed in the following order :— 

1. A detachment of cavalry. 

2. The chief architect and masonic societies. In this division, Silas E. Burrows, 
of New York, was assigned a conspicuous and honorable station. 

8. The president of the United States in an open carriage, with the heads of de- 
partments, and his private secretary (Major Donelson), accompanied by the monu 
ment committee. 

4, The clergy, and relatives of Washington. 

5. The mayor and common council of Fredericksburg. 

6. A handsome company of small boys, in complete uniform, with wooden guns 

7. The officers of the army and navy of the United States, and the invitea 
strangers. 

8. A battalion of volunteers under the command of Major Patten, and several 
companies of infantry from Washington and Alexandria, with the marine band. 

9. Strangers and citizens, six abreast. 

It was estimated that at least fifteen thousand persons were present on the occa- 
sion. After an appropriate prayer by the Reverend E. C. M‘Guire (since author of 


- 
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a volume on the Religious Churacter of Washington), Mr. Bassett, one of the mem- 
bers of the monument committee, delivered an eloquent address to the president on 
the character of her whom they sought to honor. The president made a most touch- 
ing reply, and as he deposited an inscribed plate in the corner stone, he said, ‘ Fellow- 
citizens, at your request, and in your name, I now deposite this plate in the spot 
destined for it; and when the American pilgrim shall, in after ages, come up to this 
high and holy place, and lay his hand upon this sacred column, may he recall the 
virtues of her who sleeps beneath, and depart with bis affections purified, and his 
piety strengthened, while he invokes blessings upon the memory of the mother of 
Washington.” 
Mrs. Sigourney thus wrote, in reference to this event :— 


“Long hast thou slept unnoticed. Nature stole 
In her soft minstrelsy around thy bed, 
Spreading her vernal tissue, violet-gemmed, 
And pearled with dews. 

She bade bright summer bring 
Gifts of frankincense, with sweet song of birds, 
And autumn cast his reaper’s coronet 
Down at thy feet, and stormy winter speak 
Sternly of man’s neglect. But now we come 
To do thee homage — Mother of our chief! — 
Fit homage, such as honoreth him who pays. 
Methinks we see thee, as in olden time — 
Simple in garb, majestic, and serene ; 
Unmoved by pomp or circumstances; in truth 
Inflexible ; and, with a Spartan zeal, 
Repressing vice and making folly grave. 
Thou didst not deem it woman’s part to waste 
Life in inglorious sloth —to sport a while 
Amid the flowers, or on the summer wave, 
Then, fleet like the Ephemeron, away, 
Building no temple in her children’s hearts, 
Save to the vanity and pride of life 
Which she had worshipped. 

For the might that clothed 

The “ Pater Patrix’” —for the glorious deeds 
That make Mount Vernon’s tomb a Mecca shrine 
For all the earth, what thanks to thee are due, 
Who, ’mid his elements of being wrought, 
We know not — Heaven can tell.” 


The monument thus commenced, was never finished. Everything was completed 
put the obelisk with which it was to be surmounted, and the inscription. Commer- 
cial reverses soon afterward befel the noble inceptor and designer, and he was com- 
pelled to abandon his patriotic work. And with shame be it spoken, the citizens of 
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Virginia have left the unfinished monument to crumble into dust, and the mother 
of Washington to remain unhonored. Yet there is a ray of light. A correspondent 
of the New Hampshire Patriot, writing from Whampoa, in China, under date of 
December 20, 1858, speaks thus of Mr. Burrows and the monument :— 

“T supposed he was long since dead, and that his monument and memory would 
perish together. But he still lives ; and though his great object is suspended, it is 
not abandoned, but only adjourned till he can recuperate his fortunes. I met with 
nim in Hong Kong, where, with two sons, he is conducting commercial enterprises, 
and sails back and forward between China and California with as little thought as 
you in taking the railroad for Boston. An old man and lame, on the other side of 
the globe, so far from his monument, and forgotten around the monument, even, as 
well as at home, it was touching to the heart to find him here, with one object, one 
thought, one last effort, remembering the ‘ Mother of Washington,’ when he himself 
had passed from the memory of the living.” 

I visited that unfinished monument near the close of 1848, when the huge obelisk 
of white marble, ready for the sculptor’s hand lay there, broken and defaced. The 
monument is also of white marble, and even in its unfinished state, had an imposing 
appearance. The years of more than a quarter of a century have now passed by 
since that corner-stone was laid, with so much pomp and promise, to the memory 
of her, of whom it was said by a distingushed gentleman in the city of modern Rome, 
that she was ‘“‘the most fortunate of American matrons, in having given to her coun- 
try and to the world, a hero without ambition, and a patriot without reproach ;” and 
yet the monument is unfinished. It stands there silently appealing to national patri- 
otism and local pride to sculpture its ornaments and seat its obelisk. It does 
more; it rebukes the insensibility of the sons and daughters of Virginia, to the 
memory of the most honored woman of the land. Year after year the dust of the 
plain has lodged upon the top of the half-finished pile, and the winds have planted 
the seeds of flowers and weeds wild there ; and upon the base where that noble obelisk 
should stand, the sun, the rain, and the dew, annually weave green garlands and 
festoons, as if rebuking the indolence or avarice of insensate man. BHyven the marble 
tablet upon which was to be inscribed the simple words, 


MARY, THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON, 
is covered with green moss; and there is nothing to tell the stranger that near him 
lie the mortal remains of her who gave birth to the FarHEer oF nis Country. 


A picture of this unfinished monument may be found in Lossing’s Field-Book 2 
the Revolution 
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Forty years a husband, General Washington retained 
an old-fashioned habit of husbands, as he always did the 
ease and elegance of old-fashioned manners.* From the 
time of his marriage, until he ceased to live in nature, he 
wore suspended from his neck, by a gold chain, and rest- 
ing on his bosom, the miniature portrait of his wife. The 
letter which he wrote to her, upon his acceptance of the 
command of the American army,; is a proof, both of his 


* Washington was married in January 1759, and died in December 1799. 
t The following is a copy of the letter, transcribed from the autograph preserved 


at Arlington house. It is the only letter from Washington to his wife known to be 


in existence '— 
“ PHILADELPHIA, June 18, 1775. 


“ My Dearest. I am now sit down to write youona subject which fills me with 
mexpressible concern, and this concern is greatly aggravated and increased when 1 
reflect upon the uneasiness I know it will give you. It has been determined in 
Congress that the whole army raised for the defence of the American cause shail be 
put under my care, and that it is necessary for me to proceed immediately to Boston 
te take upon me the command of it. 

“You may believe me, my dear Patsy, when I assure you in the most solemn man 
ner, that, so far from seeking this appointment, I have used every endeavor in my 

_ power to ayoid it, not only from my unwillingness to part with you and the family 
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conjugal tenderness, and diffidence in receiving so 1m 
portant a commission; also, of the purity of his heart, 
and of the generous and nobly disinterested motives 
which governed his life and actions. 

Soon after his marriage, Colonel Washington became 
settled at Mount Vernon,* and was elected frequently 


but from a consciousness of its being’a trust too great for my capacity, and that 1 
should enjoy more real happiness in one month with you at home than I have the 
most distant prospect of finding abroad, if my stay were to be seven times seven 
years. But as it has been a kind of destiny that has thrown me upon this service, J 
shall hope that my undertaking it is designed to answer some good purpose. You 
might, and I suppose did perceive, from the tenor of my letters, that I was appre- 
hensive I could not avoid this appointment, as I did not pretend to intimate when 
i should return. That was the case. It was utterly out of my power to refuse 
this appointment without exposing my character to such censures as would have 
reflected dishonor upon myself and given pain to my friends. This I am sure 
could not, and ought not, to be pleasing to you, and must have lessened me con- 
siderably in my own esteem. JI shall rely, therefore, confidently on that Providence 
which has heretofore preserved and been bountiful to me, not doubting but that I 
shall return safe to you in the fall. I shall feel no pain from the toil or the danger 
of the campaign; my unhappiness will flow from the uneasiness I know you will 
feel from being left alone. I therefore beg that you will summon your whole 
fortitude, and pass your time as agreeably as possible. Nothing will give me so 
much sincere satisfaction as to hear this, and to hear it from your own pen. My 
earnest and ardent desire is, that you would pursue any plan that is most likely to 
produce content and a tolerable degree of tranquillity ; and it must add greatly to 
my uneasy feelings to hear that you are dissatisfied or complaining at what I really 
could not avoid. 

“ As life is always uncertain, and common prudence dictates to every man the 
necessity of settling his temporal concerns, while it is in his power, and while the 
mind is calm and undisturbed, I have, since I came to this place (for I had not time 
to do it. before I left home), got Colonel Pendleton to draft a will for me, by the 
directions I gave him, which will I now enclose. The provision made for you in 
case of my death will, I hope, be agreeable. 

“T shall add nothing more, as I have several letters to write, but to desire that you 
will remember me to your friends, and to assure you that I am, with the most 
unfeigned regard, my dear Patsy, your affectionate, &c.” 

* The eminence which gave name to the whole estate on the Potomac, owned by 
Washington, and on which the mansion was built, was called Mount Vernon in 
honor of Admiral Vernon of the British navy. Lawrence Washington, half-brother 
of George, and owner of the estate at that time, had served in the British army before 
Carthagena, where Vernon was the naval commander. Lawrence died in July 1752, 
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from the county of Fairfax to the house of burgesses.* 
During the reigns of the provincial governors, Bote- 


at the early age of thirty-four years, leaving a wife and infant daughter. The Mount 
Vernon estate was bequeathed to that daughter, and in the event of her decease without 
ssue, the property was to pass into the absolute possession of George, to whom, in 

is will, Lawrence had entrusted the chief care of his affairs, although he was the 
youngest executor. He was then only twenty years of age. The daughter did no 
long survive her father, and Mount Vernon became the property of George Wash- 
ington, Ina letter to a friend in London, soon after his marriage, Washington 
wrote concerning his home: ‘No estate in United America is more pleasantly 
situated. Ina high and healthy country; ina latitude between the extremes of 
heat and cold; on one of the finest rivers in the world—a river well stock with vari- 
ous kinds of fish at all seasons of the year, and in the spring with shad, herring, 
bass, carp, sturgeon, &c., in great abundance. The borders of the estate are washed 
by more than ten miles of tide-water; several valuable fisheries appertain to it; the 
whole shore, in fact, is one entire fishery.” 

* While engaged in the campaign of 1758, Colonel Washington was elected a 
representative of Frederick county, in the Virginia house of burgesses. Just pre- 
vious to the election, his friends urged him to leave the army for a few days, and 
give the weight of his personal presence in favor of himself, as a candidate. The 
public good required him to remain with the army, and as that always outweighed 
every private consideration, he refused to leave. There were four candidates, 
and he was chosen by a large majority over all his competitors. ‘‘ Your friends,” 
wrote one of his correspondents, “‘ have been very sincere, so that you have received 
more yotes than any other candidate. Colonel Ward sat on the bench and repre- 
sented you, and he was carried round the town in the midst of a general applause, 
and huzzaing for Colonel Washington.” This was a gratifying result for the young 
commander, for he had received the support of the people among whom, in the most 
trying times, he had been compelled to exercise strong military restraint. 

This election cost Colonel Washington thirty-nine pounds and six shillings, Vir- 
ginia currency. ‘ Among the items of charge which have been preserved,” says 
Sparks, “are a hogshead and a barrel of punch, thirty-five gallons of wine, forty- 
three gallons of strong beer, cider, and dinner for his friends.” 

Colonel Washington was a member of the house of burgesses for about fifteen 
years. Soon after the meeting of that body, in January 1757, when Washington 
appeared there as a member for the first time, it was resolved to return thanks to 
him for the distinguished service he had rendered his country in the field. Upon 
Speaker Robinson devolved the pleasing duty. ‘‘ As soon as Colonel Washington 
took his seat,” says Mr. Wirt, “‘ Mr. Robinson, in obedience to the order, and fol- 
lowing the impulse of his own generous and grateful heart, discharged the duty with 
great dignity, but with such warmth of coloring, and strength of expression, as 
entirely to confound the young hero. He rose to express his acknowledgments for 
the honor, but such was his trepidation and confusion, that he could not give dis- 
tinct utterance to a single syllable. -He blushed, stammered, and trembled for a 
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tourt* and Eden,+ the courts of Williamsburg and An- 
napolis§ displayed as much of the polish of high life as was 


second; when the speaker relieved him by a stroke of address that would have done 
honor to Louis the Fourteenth in his proudest and happiest moment. ‘Sit down 
Mr. Washington,’ said he, with a conciliatory smile, ‘your modesty is equal te 
your valor, and that surpasses the power of any language that I possess.’ ” 

* Lord Botetourt, one of the king’s lords of the bedchamber, arrived in Virginia 
as governor of the colony, in the autumnof 1768. He was the successor of Governor 
Fauquier. He was an Englishman; upright, honorable, benevolent and accom- 
plished. When asked by the king, on receiving his appointment, ‘‘ When will you 
be ready to go?” he promptly replied, ‘‘' To-night.” His manners were very con- 
ciliatory. For this reason Junius described him as a “ cringing, bowing, fawning, 
and sword-bearing courtier ;” and Horace Walpole said, on his departure, ‘if his 
graces don’t captivate the Virginians, he will enrage them to fury; for I take all his 
douceur to be enamelled on iron.” Like others of his class, Lord Botetourt had 
underrated the people he had consented to govern; and his ostentatious display of 


> 


vice-regal pomp, when proceeding to open the Virginia assembly, for the first time, 
disgusted them. He was, on the whole, one of the best of the royal governors ever 
vouchsafed to Virginia, and his memory is cherished with affection in the Old 
Dominion. On the green, in front of William and Mary College, at Williamsburg, 
is a statue of Lord Botetourt. He died in 1771, and was succeeded by Lord 
Dunmore. 

+ Sir Robert Eden was the last of the royal governors of Maryland, and suc 
ceeded Governor Sharpe in 1768. He was a very amiable gentleman, and at the 
commencement of revolutionary movements against royal authority, he was dis- 
posed to be very conciliatory toward the people of Maryland. But, as royal gover- 
nor, he was compelled to obey the commands of his king and his ministers, and in 
so doing, he offended the republican sentiment of his colony, and was obliged to 
abdicate. He returned after the war to recover his estates, and died at Annapolis, 
in September 1784. His wife was sister to Lord Baltimore. 

{ Williamsburg, as we have elsewhere remarked, was made the capital of Vir 
ginia at an early day, and the governors held courts there in a style approaching 
that of royalty itself, only on a smaller scale. The remains of the “palace” of Lord 
Dunmore may yet be seen. These consist of the two wings. The whole was con- 
structel of brick. The centre portion was accidentally destroyed by fire, while oc- 
cupied by the French troops, immediately after the surrender of Cornwallis, at York- 
town. It was seventy-four feet long and sixty-eight feet wide, and occupied the site 
of the old palace of Governor Spottswood, at the beginning of the eighteenth cen 
tury. Attached to the palace were three hundred and sixty acres of land, beautifully 
laid out in gardens, parks, carriage-ways, and a bowling-green. 

§ Annapolis, on the Chesapeake, at the mouth of the Severn, became the seat of 
the government of Maryland in the year 1694, when all the records and offices wers 
moved there from St. Marys, the first capital. There, as at Williamsburg, was 
found the most polished society ; and of so rauch imvortanca were these two vlaces 
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to be found in the larger cities of Europe, with far less of 
their corruptions and debaucheries. It was the custom 
for gentlemen of fortune to have their town houses du- 
ring the sessions of the legislature, where they lived in 
great splendor and hospitality. Colonel Washington was 
of this number. His personal attractions, not less than 
his early renown in arms, made him a subject of much 
interest to the Europeans, who were frequent visiters to 
the capitals of Virginia and Maryland. Straight as an 
Indian arrow, he was easily distinguished in the gay 
crowds which appeared at the palaces of the vice-kings, 
by a something in his air and manner which bespoke no 
xdinary man. His lower limbs, being formed mathe- 
matically straight, he walked, as it were, on parallel 
lines, while his mode of placing and taking up his feet 
resembled the step of precision and care so remarkable 
in the aboriginal children of the forest. He might be 
termed rather a silent than a speaking member of the 
house of burgesses, although he sometimes addressed the 
chair, and was listened to with attention and respect, 
while the excellence of his judgment was put in requisi- 
tion on all committees, either of important general or 
local policy.* 
considered, in point of social character, that the first theatrical performances ever 
given in America, by a regular company, were at those two places. The toleration 
extended to such amusements by the Anglican church, then the established church in 
Virginia and Maryland, may have had some influence in causing Hallam and his 
company first to try their fortunes there. It was in 1752 and 1758 that the perforim. 
ances were first presented in those two cities; and it is on record, that Washington, 
who was very fond of dramatic entertainments, attended them at both places. 

* So in the continental Congress, of which Washington was a member in 1774 
and 1775. He had no ability for an extemporary speaker, and did not there engage 
in the public debates. He was an excellent counsellor, and was assiduous in his at- 


tendance at Carpenter’s hall whenever the Congress was in session. Patrick Henry, 
when asked, on his return home from the Congress, whom he considered the greatest 
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When Colonel Washington first resided at Mount Ver- 
~ non, both the mansion-house and estate were inconsider- 
able. All the embellishments of the house and grounds 
are owing to lis creative hand. Prior to the War for In- 
dependence, he was much attached to the pleasures of 
the chase, and is described as a bold and fearless rider 
He kept hounds for a short time after the Revolution, but 
declined hunting altogether about 1787 or ’88. 

He was never disposed to conviviality, but liked the 
cheerful converse of the social board. He indulged in 
no games of chance, except in the olden times, when re- 
quired to make up a2 party at whist, in playing fora 
trifle; although, for many years, play of all kinds was 
unknown in his household.* After his retirement from 
public life, all the time which he could spare’ from his 
library, was devoted to the improvement of his estates, 
and the elegant and tasteful arrangement of his house 
and grounds. He was his own surveyor,t} and the dis- 


man in that body, replied: “If you speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge, of South Caro- 
lina, is by far the greatest orator; but if you speak of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestionably the greatest man on that floor.” 

* During his younger married life, Washington indulged in all lawful amuse- 
ments. His home was a gay one, and almost every day he had company at dinner. 
“Would any person believe,” he says in his diary, in 1768, “that, with a hundred and 
one cows actually reported at a late enumeration of the cattle, I should still be 

bliged to buy butter for my family?’ The hunting days, which occurred fre- 
quently, generally ended in a dinner at Belvoir, the seat of the Fairfaxes, a little 
lower on the Potomac, or at Mount Vernon—more frequently at the latter. The 
company usually staid all night, and bad weather might keep them there. Wash 
ington was indifferent to games, but on such occasions he resorted to them to 
amuse his guests. On one of these, he records in his diary: ‘“ At home all day at 
cards; it snowing.” ; 

t A facsimile of the record of one of the latest of his surveys, is presented in this 
work. Surveying was Washington’s earliest occupation for gain, he having been 
employed in that business by Lord Fairfax, who owned immense tracts of land in 
the valleys beyond the Blue Ridge. Washington set out on his first surveying 
expedition, on account of Lord Fairfax, in March, 1748, just one month from the 
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position and appearance of his farms, gave evident proofs 
that the genius of useful improvement had directed its 
energies with beneficial, as well as ornamental effects. 
As a master of slaves, General Washington was con 
sistent, as in every other relation of his meritorious life 
They were comfortably lodged, fed, and clothed ; required 
to do a full and fair share of duty ; well cared for in sick 
ness and old age, and kept in strict and proper discipline. 
These, we humbly conceive, comprise all the charities of 
slavery. To his old servants, where long and faithful 
services rendered them worthy of attachment and esteem, 
he was most kind. His huntsman and Revolutionary at- 
tendant, Will Lee, commonly called Billy, was specially 
provided for, and survived his master a good many years. 
Will had been a stout active man, and a famous horse- 
man, but, from accident, was a cripple for many years 
before his death, which occurred at a very advanced age.* 
This ancient follower, both in the chase and war, formed 
a most interesting relic of the chief, and received con- 
siderable largesses from the numerous visiters to Mount 
Vernon. The slaves were left to be emancipated at the 


day on which he was sixteen years of age. I have before me his original drawmes 
of the plan for laying out the grounds around the Mount Vernon mansion, made 
after his return from the army and retirement to private life, in 1784. A particular 
account of these may be found in a volume entitled, ‘‘ Mount Vernon, and its Asso- 
eiations,” published in 1859, by W. A. Townsend & Company, New York. . 

* IT visited Mount Vernon in October, 1858, where I saw an old mulatto, name 
Westford, who had been a resident there since August, 1801. He was raised in th 
family of Judge Bushrod Washington, who came into possession of Mount Vernon, 
by inheritance, after the death of Mrs. Washington. Westford knew Billy well. His 
master having left him a house, and a pension of one hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
Billy became a spoiled child of fortune. He was quite intemperate at times, an 
finally delirium tremens, with all its horrors, seized him. Westford frequently re 
lieved him on such occasions, by bleeding him. One morning, a little more than 
thirty years ago, Westford was sent for to bring Billy out of a fit. The blood would 
nat flow. Billy was dead! 
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death of Mrs. Washington; but it was found necessary 
(for prudential reasons) to give them their freedom in one 
year after the general’s decease. Although many of 
them, with a view to their liberation, had been instructed 
in mechanic trades, yet they succeeded very badly as free- 
men: so true is the axiom, “that the hour which makes 
man a slave, takes half his worth away.” 

Bishop, an English soldier, formed an interesting re- 
miniscence of the war of ’55. He belonged to Brad- 
dock’s own regiment; and, on account of possessing su- 
perior intelligence, was detailed as a body-servant, tc 
accompany that ill-fated commander on the expedition 
to Fort du Quesne.* Bishop firmly believed in the 
Providence which shielded the provincial colonel, in the 
memorable battle of Monongahela, and observed, he was 
the only mounted officer left. ‘The enemy knew him 
well, from their having felt him severely, the year be- 


* On account of boundary disputes, at about the middle of the last century, the 
French and English in America, engaged in a war, and finally hostilities between 
the two nations were officially declared. The war commenced in the Ohio region. 
Englishmen attempted to build a fort at the forks of the Ohio, upon territory claimed 
by the French. The latter, aided by Indians, drove the English off, finished the 
fort, and named it Du Quesne, in honor of the governor-general of Canada. Against 
this fort General Braddock, an Irish officer of considerable military renown, led an 
expedition in the year 1755. After much toil and difficulty he reached the Monon- 
gahela early in the month of July. Washington, with the rank of colonel, accom- 
panied him as aid. On the ninth, they suddenly fell into an Indian ambush, and a 
terrible encounter ensued between French and Indians on one side, and English 
and provincial soldiers on the other. Washington urged Braddock to fight, as the 
Indians did, or rather, as the provincials were accustomed to, but that general 
would not swerve from the rules of European tactics. The consequence was, a ter- 
rible slaughter of his troops, and a defeat. Braddock himself was mortally wounded, 
and the remnant of his army was saved by the skill and gallant conduct of Colonel 
Washington. He was the only mounted officer who, on that day, was not wounded 
He had two horses shot under him, and four bullets passed through his coat. “B 
the all-powerful dispensations of Providence,” he wrote to his brother, ‘‘ I have bee 
protected beyonil ajl human probability or expectation.” 
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fore at the affair of the Meadows;* and the provincial 
military being far more obnoxious to the French and 
Indians than the European troops, from the marksman- 
ship of the rangers, and their intimate knowledge of the 
modes of forest warfare, the fire of the enemy became 
particularly directed against the devoted young warrior 
whom they afterward termed “ the spirit-protected man,” 
destined to “become the chief of nations,’ and who 
“could not die in battle.” The hat worn on that event 
ful day, and which was pierced by two balls, was at 
Mount Vernon, and both seen and handled by several 
persons, long within our remembrance; yet, strange to 
say, it was no where to be found on the demise of the 
chief Another and invaluable relict was also missing ; 
we mean the sword of service which was worn in actior 
mm the War for Independence. It was described to us, by 
me who had often buckled it to the heros side, as being 
a kind of hanger; and we have an indistinct recollection 
of having been told in the family, that it was given to 
General Greene at the close of the war. If so, it surely 
could not have been more worthily bestowed. Upon 
mentioning these circumstances to General Andrew 
Jackson, he was pleased to say that he would make 
inquiry among the descendants of Greene, who, if they 

* When, by order of Governor Dinwiddie, Major Washington, in 1754, was 
marching toward the forks of the Ohio, he was informed that the French had driven 
the English away, and that a strong force of French and Indians were on their march 
to attack him. He prudently wheeled, marched back to a place called the Great 
Meajows, and there hastily erected a stockade, and called it Fort Necessity. Again, 
on the death of the leader of the expedition, when the whole command devolved on 
Major Washington, he advanced with four hundred men. He was soon advised of 
the approach of a much larger number of the enemy, and he fell back to Fort Neces 
sity at the Great Meadows. There, on the third of July, he was besieged by aboat: 


fifteen hundred foes, and on the morning of the fourth surrendered. It was upon hon 
orable terms and Washington and his troops were allowed to return to Virginia. 
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possess, will, no doubt, most dearly prize so valued a gif 
as the Sword of the Revolution.* 


* This was written in February, 1827. ‘That sword, with Franklin’s staff, is pre: ; 
served in a glass case, with other personal mementoes of Washington, in the model- 
ha'l of the patent-office at Washington city. The handle is of ivory, colored a pale 
green, and wound spirally at wide intervals with silver wire. It was manufactured 
by J. Bailey, Fishkill, Duchess county, New York, and has the maker’s name en- 
graven upon the hilt. The belt is of white leather, silver mounted, and was in the 
old French and Indian war. It bears a silver plate, on which is engraved, “1757.” 

The long black staff grouped with the sword, was bequeathed to Washington by 
Doctor Franklin, in the following clause of the codicil to his will :— 

‘My fine crab-tree walking-stick, with a gold head curiously wrought in the form 
of the cap of liberty, I give to my friend, and the friend of mankind, General Wash- 
ington. If it were a sceptre, he has merited it, and would become it. It was a 
present to me from that excellent woman, Madame De Forbach, the dowager-duchess 
of Deux-Ponts, connected with some verses which should go with it.” 

Of these relics, our lyric poet, George P. Morris, has sweetly sung in the fol 
lowing ode, called ‘‘ The Sword and the Staff.” 


‘The sword of the Hero! 
The staff of the Sage! 
Whose valor and wisdom 
Are stamped on the age! 
Time-hallowed mementoes 
Of those who have riven 
The sceptre from tyrants, 
‘The lightning from heaven 


“This weapon, O Freedom! 

Was drawn by thy son, 

And it never was sheathed 
Till the battle was won! 

No stain of dishonor 
Upon it we see! 

’T was never surrendered - - 
Except to the free! 


‘While Fame claims the hero 
And patriot sage, 

Their names to emblazon 
On History’s page, 

No holier relics 
Will Liberty hoard, , 

Than FRaNKLIN’s staff, guarded 
By Wasuineron’s sword,” 


SETTLERS IMPLORING° WASHINGTON’S PROTECTION. 
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At the commencement of hostilities, in 1775, Bishop 
being too old for active service, was left at home in 
charge of the manufacturing establishments of the house- 
hold, wherein the veteran would flourish his cane, ex- 
acting as perfect obedience as though he had been a 
commanding officer on parade. A comfortable house 
had been built for him; he had married ; and, looking no 
more toward his native land, he was contented to pass 
the remainder of his days on the domain of his patron, 
where he rested from labor, in the enjoyment of every 
possible ease and indulgence—the reward of his long 
and faithful services. In his comfortable homestead, and 
hoary with age, he would delight the young with tales 
of fearful interest of the Indian war; while, his own 
conflicts ended, and himself at peace with all the world, 
he feebly trimmed the lamp of life, which, having burned 
for more than eighty years, could but for a little while 
longer be kept from expiring. 

Notwithstanding his perfect reverence for his patron, 
this old soldier would sometimes, presuming on the privi- 
lege of age and long services, chafe his protector on 
points of expediency, though never on those of obedience. 
The general would assume a lofty tone, saying, “It is 
very well, sir; if you are at length tired of my service, 
you are at perfect liberty to depart.” The ancient fol- 
lower of Braddock, however, knew his man, and knew 
exactly what best to do; so he would wisely become 
silent, and the storm which appeared to be brooding 
would quickly pass away, then returning sunshine, cheer 
ed with the warmth of its kindness the veteran of ’55.* 


* See note on page 158. Braddock had five horses shot under him before re 
teiving his mortal wound. Bishop was in close attendance upon his master all 
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The Washington family were subject to hereditary 
gout. The chief never experienced a pang. His tem 
perance, and the energetic employment of both his body 
and mind seemed to forbid the approach of a disease, 
which severely afflicted several of his nearest kindred. 
His illnesses were of rare occurrence, but were particu- 
larly severe. His aversion to the use of medicine was 
extreme; and, even when in great suffering, it was 
only by the entreaties of his lady, and the respectful, yet 
beseeching look of his oldest friend and companion in 
arms (Doctor James Craik), that he could be prevailed 
upon to take the slightest preparation of medicine.* 

General Washington, during the whole of both his 
public and private life, was a very early riser; indeed, 


the while, and assisted in carrying the wounded general from the field. He was con- 
veyed, first in a tumbrel, then on horseback, and finally by his soldiers on a litter, 
fn the flight toward Fort Cumberland. He was attended by Dr. James Craik, the 
life-long friend of Washington, and also by Colonel Washington himself. Braddock 
died on the night of the fifteenth. Just before his death, he commended Bishop, who 
had served him faithfully, to the protection of Colonel Washington, who, two hours 
afterward, read the impressive funeral service of the Anglican church over his graye, 
by the light of torches. It was a little past midnight when they laid their com 
mander in a grave, dug in the middle of the road, to prevent his body being dis- 
covered and treated with indignity by the Indians. 

* Colonel Washington’s health suffered much during the campaigns of 1757 and 
1758. Late in the autumn of 1757, he was compelled to leave his command and go 
home, severely suffering from dysentery. His malady, which had been wearing 
upon him for some time, increased, and Doctor Craik warned him that his life 
was in danger. He went home to Mount Vernon, where his disease settled into a 
fever, from which he did not recover in less than four months. He endeavored to 
go to Williamsburg on urgent business, in February following, but could not; and 
toward the close of that month he wrote to Colonel Stanwix, saying, ‘“‘I have never 
been able to return to my command, since I wrote to you last, my disorder, at times, 
returning obstinately upon me, in spite of the efforts of all the sons of /usculapius, 
wkom I have hitherto consulted. At certain periods I have been reduced to great 
extremity, and have now too much reason to apprehend my approaching decay 
[consumption], being visited with several symptoms of such disease.” He was then 
twenty-six years of age. As we shall hereafter observe, he was very dangerously 
ill while president of the republic. 
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in the maternal mansion, at which his first habits 
weie formed, the character of a sluggard was abhorred. 
Whevher as chief magistrate, or the retired citizen, we 
find this man of method and labor seated in his library 
from one to two hours before day, in winter, and at day- 
break in summer. We wonder at the amazing amount 
of work which he performed. Nothing but a method the 
most remarkable and exemplary, could have enabled him 
to accomplish such a world of labor, an amount which 
might have given pretty full employment to half a dozen 
ordinary, and not idle men, all their lives. When we 
consider the volume of his official papers—his vast 
foreign, public, and private correspondence—we are 
scarcely able to believe that the space of one man’s life 
should have comprehended the doing of so many things, 
and doing them so well. 

His toilette was soon made. A single servant pre- 
pared his clothes, and laid them in readiness. He also 
combed and tied his hair.* He shaved and dressed him- 
self, but giving very little of his precious time to matters 
of that sort, though remarkable for the neatness and pro- 
priety of his apparel. His clothes were made after the 
old-fashioned cut, of the best, though plainest materials.+ 


* In those days the hair was left to grow long, and was tied up in a long bunch 
with a ribbon, behind, in a form called a queue. It was the universal fashion. Powder 
ras also used for the hair, which gave it a frosted appearance. This was put on 
with a puff-ball, usually made of cotton yarn, which, with the powder, was carried in 
a dressed buckskin pouch. 

t It was the practice in Virginia, previous to the Revolution, for the planters to 
send to London for all articles in common use, that could not be manufactured as 
well at home, such as agricultural implements, saddles, bridles, harness, and wearing 
apparel. Washington was in the habit of sending to his agent in London lists of ar- 
ticles that he desired for himself and family. He gave the names, ages, sizes, and 
general description of those for whom wearing apparel was needed. In an order | 
sent to Richard Washington, in 1761, he says, after referring to an invoice of clothes 
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When president of the United States, the style of his 

household and equipage corresponded with the dignity 

of his exalted station, though avoiding as much as was pos- 

sible everything like show or parade. The expenses of . 
his presidency, over and above the salary of government 

absorbed the proceeds of the sale of a very considerable 

estate.* 


already sent: “‘ As they are designed for wearing apparel for myself, I have com- 
mitted the choice of them to your fancy, having the best opinion of your taste. J 
want neither lace nor embroidery. Plain clothes, with gold,or silver buttons, if worn 
in genteel dress, are all that I desire. Whether it be the fault of the tailor or of the 
measure sent, I can not say, but, certain it is, my clothes have never fitted me well. 
I enclose a measure, and, for a further direction, I think it not amiss to add, that my 
stature is six feet; otherwise rather slender than corpulent.” He was six feet two 
inches in height, according to the best authorities. 

Although Washington and his family were plain in their persons, they lived at 
home, and appeared abroad, not unlike the English aristocracy at that time. When 
abroad, he always appeared on horseback, with fine equipments, accompanied by 
Bishop. His stable was well furnished with thoroughbred horses; and for Mrs. 
Washington and her lady-visiters, he kept a chariot and four horses, with black pos- 
tillions in livery, and these frequently excited the admiration of travellers and dwellers 
upon the road from Mount Vernon to Alexandria, or to the neighboring estates. 

The following order, sent to his London agent for out-of-door equipage, will give 
an idea of the appearance of Washington when on the road :— 

“1 Man’s riding saddle, hogskin seat, large plated stirrups, and everything com- 
plete. Double-reined bridle and Pelham bit, plated. 

‘A very neat and fashionable Newmarket saddle-cloth. 

‘A large and best portmanteau, saddle, bridle, and pillion. 

‘*Cloak-bag ; surcingle; checked saddle-cloth, holsters, &c. 

A riding-frock of a handsome drab-colored broadcloth, with plain double-gut 
buttons. 

“A riding waistcoat of superfine scarlet cloth and gold lace, with buttons lik 
those of the coat. 

“‘A blue surtout-coat. 

‘‘A neat switch-whip, silver cap. 

“Black velvet cap for servant.” 

The ladies in those days rode much on horseback (usually upon ponies), followeu 
by black servants. The gayest of them wore scarlet cloth riding-habits. 

* The salary of the president was then, as now, twenty-five thousand dollars per - 
annum. The sale of that “considerable estate,” which was chiefly wild land, is al- 
luded to in Washington’s letter to Lawrence Lewis, printed in the Memoir of the 
author of these Recollections, ante, page 47 
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The president never appeared in military costume, 
unless to receive his brethren of the Cincinnati, or at re- 
views.* He then wore the old opposition colors of Eng- 
land, and the regimental dress of the volunteer corps 
which he commanded prior to the Revolution; With 
the exception of the brilliant epaulettes (we believe a 
present from General Lafayette), and the diamond order 
uf the Cincinnati, presented by the seamen of the French 
tleet, our allies in the War for Independence,{ the uni- 
form of the commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
under the Constitution, was as plain as blue and buff 
could make it. The cocked hat, with the black ribbon 
cockade, was the only type of the heroic time which ap- 
pended to the chief during his civil magistracy ; in all 
other respects, he seemed studiously to merge the mili- 
tary into the civil characteristics of his public life. 

About sunrise, General Washington invariably visited 
and inspected his stables. He was very fond of horses, 


* A full account of the Society of the Cincinnati, of which Washington was the first 
president-general, may be found in another part of this work. 

+ When the sessions of the first continental Congress closed, the whole country, 
alive to the apprehension that war would soon be kindled, was filled with military 
preparations. When Washington returned to Mount Vernon, he found the inde- 
pendent companies throughout the province waiting for the voice of his experience. 
to teach them how to prepare for the conflict. He coveted the sweets of rural and 
domestic life, but duty bade him relinquish all for the good of his country. A few 
days after bis arriva' home, the Zndependent Company of Cadets of Prince William 
eounty, a well-equipped corps, whose motto was Aut liber aut nullus, solicited him 
to take command of them, as a field-officer. They had appointed a committee to 
wait on him with the invitation, and to request him to “direct the fashion of their 
aniforin, aud that they also acquaint him with the motto of their company, which is 
to be fixed on their colors.” Other companies offered him the same honor. Te 
yielded, and reviewed the volunteer corps, which assembled at various places, always 
wearing, on such occasions, the costume of a Virginia colonel of the period. It 
was in that costume that the elder Peale painted him, in the picture now at Arling 
ton honse, a copy of which is given in this volume. 

t¢ See chapter containing an account of the “Surrender of Yorktown.” 
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and his equipages were always of a superior order. The 
horses which he rode, in the War for Independence, were 
said to be superb. We have a perfect remembrance of 
the charger which bore him in the greatest of his tri- 
amphs, when he received the sword of the vanquished, 
on the ever-memorable nineteenth October, 1781. It 
was a chestnut, with a white face and legs, and was called 
Nelson, after the patriotic governor of Virginia.+ Far 
different was the fate of this favorite horse of Washing- 
ton, from that of “the high-mettled racer.” When the 
chief had relinquished his seat upon its back, after the 
war was over, it was never mounted more, but cropped 
the herbage in summer, was housed and well cared for in 
winter, often caressed by the master’s hand, and died of 
old age at Mount Vernon, many years after the Revolu- 
tion. 

The library and a visit to the stables occupied the 
morning till the hour of breakfast. This meal was with 
out change to him, whose habits were regular, even to 
matters which others are so apt to indulge themselves 
m to endless variety. Indian cakes, honey, and tea, 
formed this temperate repast.{ On rising from the table, 


* See chapier on the “‘ Surrender of Yorktown.” 

+ See a sketch of the life and services of this gentleman in a future chapter. 

} This abstemiousness appears to have been a marked exception to a general rule. 
The Reverend Andrew Burnaby, who travelled quite extensively in America, in the 
years 1759 and 1760, aud visited Mount Vernon two or three times during the first 
year of Washington’s married life, says in a note, “In several parts of Virginia, the 
ancient custom of eating meat at breakfast still continues. At the top of the table, — 
where the lady of the house presides, there is constantly tea and coffee; but the rest 
of the table is garnished out with roast fowls, ham, venison, game, and other dainties. 
Even at Williamsburg, it is the custom to have a plate of cold ham upon the table; 
and there is scarcely a Virginian lady who breakfasts without it.” 

Speaking of Mount Vernon, Mr. Burnaby says: “‘ This place is the property of 
Colonel Wasnington, and truly deserving of its owner. The house is most beauti 
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if there were guests (and it was seldom otherwise), books 
and papers were offered for their amusement; they were 
requested to take good care of themselves, and the illus- 
trious farmer proceeded to the daily tour of his agri- 
cultural concerns.* He rode upon his farms entirely 
unattended, opening his gates, pulling down and putting 
up his fences, as he passed, visiting his laborers at their 
work, inspecting all the operations of his extensive agri- 
cultural establishments with a careful eye, directing use- 
ful improvements, and superintending them in their prog- 
ress. He introduced many and valuable foreign as well 
as domestic modes of improved husbandry, showing, by 
experiment, their practical utility, and peculiar adapta- 
tion to our system of rural affairs; and, by his zeal and 
ability, “gave a speed to the plough,” and a generous 
impulse to the cause of agricultural and domestic econo- 
my —those important sources of national wealth, indus- 
try, and independence.+ 


fully situated upon a very high hill on the banks of the Potomac, and commands a 
noble prospect of water, of cliffs, of woods, and plantations. The river is near two 
miles broad, though two hundred from the mouth, and divides the dominions of Vir- 
ginia from Maryland.” 

* Never was hospitality dispensed with a more generous and kindly spirit. The 
translator of De Chastellux’s travels in North America, at the close of the Revo- 
Intion, writing of the mistress of that mansion, says: ‘‘ Your apartments were your 
house; the servants of the house were yours; and, while every inducement was held 
out to bring you into the general society of the drawing-room, or at the table, it 
rested with yourself to be served or not with everything in your own chamber.” 

+ Washington raised large quantities of tobacco, wheat, and Indian corn; and he 
aimed to have everything upon his estates of the best quality. So noted for excel- 
lence was everything bearing his brand, that a barrel of flour stamped “ George Wash- 
ington, Mount Vernon,” was exempted from the customary inspection in the West 
India ports. In his Diary, under date of twenty-second January, 1790, while he was 
president of the United States, and residing in New York, is the following entry: 
“ Called in my ride on the Baron de Poellnitz, to see the operation of his (Winlaw’s) 
thrashing-machine. The effect was, the heads of the wheat being separated from 
the straw, as mach of the first was run through the mill in 15 minutes os made half 
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The tour of the farms might average from ten te 
fifteen miles per day. An anecdote occurs to us at this 
moment, which, as it embraces a Revolutionary worthy, a 
long-tried and valued friend of the chief, and is descrip- 
tive of Washington on his farm, we shall, without apology 
present it to our readers. 

We were accosted, while hunting, by an elderly stran- 
ger, who inquired whether the general was to be found 
at the mansion house, or whether he had gone to visit 
his estate. We replied, that he was abroad, and gave 
directions as to the route the stranger was to pursue, ob- 
serving, at the same time, “ You will meet, sir, with an 
old gentleman riding alone, in plain drab clothes, a broad-brimmed 
white hat, a hickory switch in his hand, and carrying an um- 
brella with a long staf’, which ts attached to his saddle-bow—that 
person, sir, 1s General Washington!” The stranger, much 
amused at our description, observed, with a good hu- 
mored smile :— 


a bushel of clean wheat. Allowing 8 working hours in the 24, this would yield 16 
bushels per day. Two boys are sufficient to turn the wheel, feed the mill, and re- 
move the thrashed grain after it has passed through it. Two men were unable, by 
winnowing, to clear the wheat as it passed through the mill, but a common Dutch 
fan, with the usual attendance, would be more than sufficient to doit. The grain 
passes through without bruising, and is well separated from the chaff. Women, 
or boys of 12 or 14 years of age, are fully adequate to the management of the mill 
or thrashing-machine. Upon the whole, it appears to be an easier, more expedi 
tious, and. much cleaner way of getting out grain than by the usual mode of thrashing ; 
and vastly to be preferred to treading, which is hurtful to horses, filthy to the wheat, 
and not more expeditious, considering the numbers that are employed in the process 
from the time the head is begun to be formed until the grain has passed finally 
through the fan.” 

In December previous, Washington, in a letter to the Baron de Poellnitz (who was 
the inventor of several agricultural machines, and had a small farm on York island, in 
the vicinity of Murray hill), had proposed to take some occasion of “ seeing the man- 
ner in which the thrashing-machine operated.” This was the occasion noted in his 
Diary. From some intimations elsewhere, it is quite certain that he sent one of 
these machines to his general overseer at Mount Vernon. 
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“Thank ye, thank ye, young gentleman ; I think, if I 
fall in with the general, I shall be apt to know him.” 

At dinner, we had the pleasure of being introduced to 
Colonel Meade,* who had been aid-de-camp to the com- 
mander-in-chief in the war of the Revolution. The um- 
brella was not used by Washington as an article of 
luxury, for luxuries were to him known only by name. 
Being naturally of a very fair complexion, his skin was 
liable to be affected by the influence of the sun. This 
umbrella, just as it was when last he laid it down, never 
again to require its friendly shade, we have had the good 
fortune to preserve for a quarter of a century,} and also 
the happiness to present it the patriarch of La Grange, 
in whose possession it will long be treasured as the rel- 
ique of his paternal chief, and as an appropriate memo- 
rial of the modern Cincinnatus.{ 

Precisely at a quarter before three, the industrious 
farmer always returned, dressed, and dined at three 
o’clock. At this meal he ate heartily, but was not par- 
ticular in his diet, with the exception of fish, of which 
he was excessively fond. He partook sparingly of 
desert, drank a home-made beverage, and from four to 
five glasses of Madeira wine. When the cloth was 
removed, with old-fashioned courtesy, he drank to the 
health of every person present, and then gave his toast, 
his only toast —“ Al our friends” —than which a nobler 
or a kindlier sentiment never was pledged at the board 
of social friendship, or “brayed out with the trumpet’s 
triumphs,” at the carousals of a king. 


* Colonel Richard K. Meade, father of Bishop Meade, of Virginia. 

+ This written on the twenty-second of February, 1827. 

t Mr. Custis presented the umbrella to General Lafayette when he was in thie 
rountry as the nation’s guest, in the years 1824 and ’25. . 
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While on the subject of toasts, we will mention an- 
other. The late Colonel Cropper, of Accomac, was a 
captain in the ninth Virginia regiment of the line, which 
formed part of the southern division, under Greene, and 
covered the retreat of our discomfitted army at the battle 
of Brandywine. On the evening of that hard-fought 
day, Cropper marched the remains of his company into 
Chester, having his handkerchief fastened to a ramrod, 
in place of aflag.* After serving his country with fidelity 
and distinction, Colonel Cropper retired to his estate on 
the Eastern shore, where he lived to an advanced age. 
This worthy veteran, like his general, had but one toast, 
which he gave every day, and to all companies ; it was, 
“God bless General Washington.” ‘Toasts are supposed 
to convey the feelings and wishes of our hearts; and if 
ever an aspiration, warm and direct from the heart, de- 
served to find favor with “heaven’s chancery” on high, 
it was when, with pious fervor, this old soldier’s prayer 
implored a blessing upon his revered commander. 

The afternoon was usually devoted to the library. At 


* A British army, under General Sir William Howe, landed from a British fleet 
commanded by his brother, Richard Earl Howe, a few miles below Elkton, on the 
shores of Chesapeake bay, toward the close of August, 1777. Washington, with the 
American army, marched southward from Philadelphia to oppose Howe's progress into 
the country, and advanced some distance beyond the Brandywine creek. When the 
British approached, he was compelled to fall back to the eastern side of that stream, 
and near Chad’s ford, he made a disposition of his forces to oppose the passage of tha 
enemy. Philadelphia was the prize for which Howe was pressing, and Washington 
resolved to do all in his power to keep it out of his hands. By a stealthy move- 
ment, Cornwallis, under cover of a fog, marched up the west side of the Brandy- 
wine with a large force, crossed, and fell suddenly upon the right wing of the hoes 
ican army, under General Sullivan. A severe contest ensued. Soon afterward 
Knyphausen, the Hessian general, crossed Chad’s ford and attacked the American 
centre, and after a hot battle, the republicans were driven from the field, and fled to 
Chester that night. The next morning they continued their retreat toward Phila- 
delphia, and encamped near Germantown, where, soon afterward, a severe engage 
ment oceurred, which is described in another *hanter 
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night, his labors over, the venerated citizen would join 
his family and friends at the tea-table, and enjoy their 
society for several hours. He took no supper, and about 
nine o’clock retired to bed. When without company, he 
frequently read to his family extracts from the new pub- 
lications of the day; ax \, on Sunday, sermons and other 
sacred writings.* He read with distinctness and preci- 
sion, though with a voice, the tones of which had been 
considerably broken by a pulmonary affection in early 
life, and which, when greatly excited, produced a labor. 
ing of the chest. He would frequently, when sitting 
with his family, appear absent; his lips would move, his 
hand be raised, and he would evidently seem under the 
influence of thoughts, which had nothing to do with the 
quiet scene around him. This peculiarity is readily 
accounted for, since it must be no very easy matter for 
one who so long had borne the cares of public life, at 
once to lay aside all thoughts for others, and become 
content with individual concerns. 

In winter, when stress of weather prevented his taking 
his usual exercise, he was in the habit of walking for an 
hour in the eastern portico of the mansion, before retir- 
ing to rest. As that portico is more than ninety feet in 
length, this walk would comprise several miles.+ 


* In the library at Mount Vernon, there are several volumes of sermons, and 
other religious books, written by old English divines. In one of these, written by 
Sir Matthew Hale, are the autographs of the two wives of Washington’s father, 
Jane Washington and Mary Washington — the latter (the mother of the general) 
wri ten under the former. 

+ In a letter to Mr Rumney (a gentleman about to depart for England), 11 
which Washington desires him to make some inquiries there about certain kinds of 
marble, with which he would like to pave the floor of the portico, he says: ‘ The 
piazza, or colonade, for which this is wanted as a floor, is ninety-two feet eight 
inches, by twelve feet eight inches, within the margin or border that surrounds it.” 
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Thus, in the seldom-varied routine of useful industry, 
temperate enjoyment, and the heartfelt gratifications of 
domestic felicity, sped the latter days of the Father of 
his Country; and oh! it was delightful to behold this 
“time-honored man,” the race of whose glory was run, who 
had reached the goal of all his most earnest desires, and 
obtained a reward for all his toils, in the contemplation of 
the freedom and happiness of a rising empire, resting 
from his mighty labors, amid the tranquil retirement of 
Mount Vernon. é 

The sedentary occupations of a president of the United 
States necessarily limited the opportunities for active 
exercise. These were principally enjoyed. in occasional 
rides to the country, and in frequent walks to his watch- 
maker’s, in Second street, for the purpose, of regulating 
his watch by the time-keeper.* As he passed along, 
often would mothers bring their children to look on the 
paternal chief, yet not a word was heard of president of 
the United States: the little innocents were alone “ taught 
to lisp the name of Wasuineton.” He was rather par- 
tial to children; their infantine playfulness appeared te 
please him, and many are the parents who at this day 
rejoice that his patriarchal hands have touched their off 

pring.+ 


* This was while he resided in Philadelphia. 

+ Thousands of children have since borne the name, given them at baptism, of 
George Washington. In the Londonderry (Ireland) Journal, February 30, 1788, is 
the following item: ‘‘ Whereas, on February 14, 1788, it pleased kind Providence to 
confer on Mathew Neely, of Burnally, parish of Tamlaghtsinlagan, and county of 
Londonderry, a man-child, whose appearance is promising and amiable, and hopes 
the Being who first caused him to exist will grant him grace. 

“Also, in consideration and in remembrance of the many heroic deeds done by 
that universally-renowned patriot, General Washington, the said Mathew Neely hath 
done himself the honor of calling the said man-child by the name of George Wash- 
ington Neely, he being the first child known, or so called, in this kingdom, by the 
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General Washington was always a strict and decorous 
observer of the sabbath. He invariably attended divine 
service once a day, when within reach of a place of wor- 
ship.* His respect for the clergy, as a body, was shown 
by public entertainments to them, the same as to the 
corps legislative and diplomatic; and among his bosom 
friends were the present venerable bishop of Pennsylva- 
nia,f and the late excellent prelate and ardent friend of 
American liberty, Doctor Carroll, archbishop of Balti- 
more.{ 


? 


name of Washington, that brilliant western star.” See Massachusetts Magazine, 
i., 62, January, 1789. It would be very difficult to ascertain who was the first per- 
son so named in this country. 

* Washington was a member, in full communion, of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and was for many years before and after the Revolution, a vestryman in 
Truro parish, whose church (Pohick) built under his supervision, is yet standing. I 
have before me the original drawing of the ground-plan and elevation of that church, 
made by Washington himself. He was also a vestryman previous to the Revolution, 
in Fairfax parish, whose church, wherein he frequently worshipped, is yet standing, 
in the city of Alexandria. While president of the United States, and residing in 
New York, he attended Saint Paul’s church; in Philadelphia, Christ church. He 
seldom went to the sanctuary in the afternoon, according to his own diary. 

+ Right Reverend William White, D. D., the first American bishop in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church. He was a son of a Philadelphia lawyer, and was born in 
that city, on the fourth of April, 1748. The preaching of Whitefield greatly deep- 
ened his habitual and religious feelings, and_on graduating at the college in Phila- 
delphia, at the age of fifteen years, he commenced the study of theology. He was 
ordained a deacon in London in 1770, and before he returned, in 1772, he received 
priest’s orders. He was first an assistant minister of Christ church, Philadelphia ; 
and he was a faithful pastor in that parish for sixty-four years. He was chaplain te 
the continental Congress a short time in 1777 ; and in 1787 he and Doctor Provoost 
of New York, were consecrated bishops. He was chiefly instrumental in framing 
the constitution of the church in America, and compiled its liturgy and canons. 
Among his last official labors was the preparation of instructions for missionaries 
guing to China. That was in 1835, when he was eighty-eight years of age. He 
preached his last sermon in June, 1836, and on the seventeenth of the following 
month he expired, when little more than eighty-nine years old. 

t Right Reverend John Carroll, D.D., the first bishop of the Roman Catholic 
church in the United States. He was born at Upper Marlborough, Maryland, on 
the eighth of January, 1735. At the age of thirteen years he was sent to the college of 
St. Omer, in French Flanders, whera he remained until he was transferred to the Jes: 


et Aa 
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On Sunday no visiters were admitted to the president’s 
house, save the immediate relatives of the family, with 
only.one exception: Mr. Speaker Trumbull, since gover- | 
nor of Connecticut, and who had been confidential secre- 
tary to the chief in the War of the Revolution, was in the 
habit of spending an hour with the president, on Sunday 
evenings.* Trumbull practised the lesson of punctuality, 
which he learned in the service of the olden time, with 
such accuracy, that the porter, by consulting his clock, 
could tell when to stand ready to open to the Speaker's 
Beil, as it was called in the family, from the circumstance 
of no hand, other than the speaker’s, touching the bell 
on the evenings of the sabbath. 


sits’ college at Liege, six years afterward. He was ordained a Jesuit priest in 1769, 
pecame a teacher in the college of Liege, and in 1773, when the Jesuits were expelled 
from France, he was obliged to abandon a professorship at Bruges, to which he had 
lately been appointed, and retire to England. He travelled much, and returned to 
#is native country in 1775. He accompanied a committee of the continental Con- 
gress, on a@ political mission to Canada in the spring of the following year, and 
throughout the War for Independence, he was attached to the patriot cause. In 
1786 he was appointed vicar-general of the Roman Catholic church in America. 
In 1790 he was consecrated a bishop, and the following year founded the college at 
Georgetown. On the invitation of Congress, he delivered a eulogy on Washington, 
in St. Peter’s church, Baltimore, on the twenty-second of February, 1800. In 1808, 
Doctor Carroll was made archbishop, with four suffragan bishops. With every addi- 
tional duty, his zeal for his Zion seemed to increase, and he labored faithfully until 
his death, which occurred at Baltimore, on the third of December, 1815, when he 
was eighty years of age. 

* Jonathan Trumbull, son of the patriotic governor of Connecticut, of the same 
name. He was born at Lebanon, in March 1740, and graduated at Harvard col- 
lege in 1759. From 1775 to the close of the campaign in 1778, he was paymaster 
to the army in the northern department. In 1780, he was appointed secretary and 
aid to General Washington, and in that situation he remained until the end of the 
war, in the enjoyment of the perfect confidence of the commander-in-chief. He 
was chosen a representative in the first Congress under the federal constitution, 
and in 1791 became speaker of the house of representatives. He was elevated to 
the senate in 1794, and in 1798 succeeded Oliver Wolcott as governor of his native 
state. He remained in office until his death, a period of eleven years. He died at 
Lebanon, on the seventh of August, 1809, at the age of sixty-nine years 
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The remarkable degree of admiration and awe that 
was felt by every one, upon the first approach to Wash- 
ington, evidences the imposing power and _sublimity 
which belongs to real greatness. Even the frequenters 
of the courts of princes were sensible of this exalted feel- 
ing, when in the presence of the hero, who, formed for the 
highest destinies, bore an impress from nature, which de- 
clared him to be one among the noblest of her works.* 

Those who have only seen him as the leader of armies 
and the chief magistrate of the republic, can have but an 
imperfect idea of him when merged into the retired citi- 
zen, embosomed among his family and friends, cultivating 
the social and domestic virtues, and dispensing pleasure 
and happiness to all around him. 

Persons in general have been in error, in supposing 
that there belonged to this dignified man nothing of the 
gentler sort—‘“no tear for pity.” In the master-spirit 
in the direction of those vast events which gave a new 
empire to the world, the austerity of command could 
never destroy those kindlier feelings in which he delight- 
ed to indulge himself, and to inspire them in others. 
Stern he was, to all whom he deemed wanting in those 
high moral requisites, which dignify and adorn our 
natures—stern he was, to the disturbers of the repose 
of society, the violators of those institutions which pro- 
mote peace and good will among men; but he was for 


* It is related of the Honorable Gouverneur Morris, who was remarkable for his 
freedom of deportment toward his friends, that on one occasion he offered a wager 
that he could treat General Washington with the same familiarity as he did others. 
'This challenge was accepted, and the performance tried. Mr. Morris slapped Wash- 
ington familiarly on the shoulder, and said, ‘“ How are you, this morning, general ¥” 
‘Washington made no reply, but turned his eyes upon Mr. Morris with a glance that 
fairly withered him. He afterward acknouledved, that nothing could induce him to 

attempt the same th ng again ‘ 
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bearing toward the imperfections of human kind, where 
they arose from the passions only, and not from the de- 
pravity of the heart. 

He was reserved toward the many; but there were a 
cLosen few, who, having passed that barrier, were wooed 
by his kindly friendship to push their fortunes, till they 
finally gained footing in the citadel of his esteem. 

He was tender, compassionate, and sympathizing. We 
have seen him shed tears of parental solicitude over the 
manifold errors and follies of our unworthy youth.* He 
shed a tear of sorrow for his suffering country in the 
dark hour of her destiny ; and a tear of joy and gratitude 
to heaven for her deliverance, when, in 1789, he cross- 
ed the bridge of Trenton, where the hands of freemen 
“reared for him triumphal bowers,” while a choir of in- 
nocents, with seraph chant, “welcomed the mighty chief 
once more,” and “ virgins fair, and matrons grave, strewed 
the hero’s way with flowers.”+ 

The journey of the first president to the seat of gov- 
ernment was one continued triumph; but nowhere was 
it of so feeling a character as at the bridge of Trenton 
That was, indeed, a classic ground. It was there, on a 
frozen surface, that, in 1776, was achieved the glorious 
event which restored the fast-failing fortunes of liberty, 
and gave to her drooping eagles a renewed and bolder 
flight. What a contrast to the chief must have been this 
spot in 1789, when no longer “a mercenary foe aimed 
against him the fatal blow ;” when no more was heard 


* See the correspondence between Washington and young Custis during the col- 
legiate days of the latter, appended to the Memoir. : 

t A more minute account of Washington’s reception at Trenton, when on his way 
to New York, in the spring of 1789, to be inaugurated the first president of th: 
Wnited States, will be found in another chapter. 


r 
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the roar of combat, the shouts of the victors, the groans 
of the dying—but the welcome of thousands to liberty’s 
great defender—the heartfelt homage of freemen to the 
deliverer of his country. The president alighted from 
his carriage, and approached the bridge uncovered. As 
he passed under the triumphal arch, a cherub, in the 
form of a young girl, perched amid the foliage that 
covered it, crowned him with laurel which will never 
fale, while the sweetest minstrelsy from human lips 
filled the air, as the hero trod on his way of flowers. 
Washington then shed tears—tears of the deepest emo- 
tion. 

The merit of these appropriate and classical decora- 
tions is due to the late Mrs. Stockton, of Princeton, a 
lady of superior literary acquirements and refined taste. 
She was familiarly called duchess, from her elegance and 
dignity of manners. She was a most ardent patriot 
during the War of the Revolution, and, with the Stockton 
family, was marked for persecution on the ruthless inva- 
sion of the Jerseys.* This distinguished lady was the 


* Like others of the signers of the great Declaration, Mr. Stockton was marked 
for peculiar vengeance by the enemy. So suddenly did the flying Americans pass 
by Princeton, in the autumn of 1776, and so soon were the Hessian vultures and 
their British companions on the trail, that he had barely time to remove his family 
to a place of safety before his beautiful mansion was filled with rude soldiery. The 
house was pillaged; the horses and stock were driven away; the furniture was con- 
verted into fuel; the choice old wines in the cellar were drunk; the valuable library 
and all the papers of Mr. Stockton were committed to the flames, and the estate was 
laid waste. The plate had been hastily buried in the woods, in boxes. A treacher 
ous servant revealed their place of concealment, and two of the boxes were disinter 
red and rifled of their contents; the other was saved. Mr. Stockton and family took 
refuge with a friend in Monmouth county. His place of concealment was discovered 
by a party of refugee loyalists, who entered the house at night, dragged him from 
his bed, and treating him with every indignity which malice could invent, hurried him 
to Amboy, and from thence to New York, where he was confined in the loathsome 
provost jail. There he suffered dreadfully; an’ when, through the interposition of 
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grandmother of Mr. Secretary Rush, who is “doubly 
blessed” in his Revolutionary ancestry; both his father 
and grandfather having signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—a most honored distinction, and, we believe, 
enjoyed by no other citizen of our extensive American 
empire.* 

Congress, he was released, his constitution was hopelessly shattered, and he did not 
live to see the independence of his country achieved. He died at A/orven, his seat at 
Princeton, in February, 1781, blessed to the last with the tender and affectionate 
attentions of his Annis, whom he called “the best of women.”’ Night and day she 


was at his bedside, and when his spirit was about to depart, she wrote, impromptu, 
several verses, of which the following is indicative of her feelings :— 


“Oh, could I take the fate to him assigned, 
And leave the helpless family their head, 
How pleased, how peaceful to my lot resigned, 
I’d quit the nurse’s station for the bed!” 
Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution. 


Mrs. Ellet, in her Women of the Revolution, has given an interesting biography uf 
Mrs. Annis Stockton. She relates, that when that excellent lady heard of the ae- 
struction of the library, she remarked, that “there were two books in it she wouid 
like to have saved —the Bible and Young’s Night Thoughts,” ‘Tradition says, that 
these two books were the only ones left. 

* Honorable Richard Rush, of Philadelphia. When Mr. Custis wrote, he was in 
the cabinet of President Adams, as secretary of the treasury, and in the prime of 
life, being about forty-seven years of age. He was graduated at Princeton college 
in 1797, became a lawyer, and in 1811 was appointed attorney-general of Pennsyl 
vania. He became the United States attorney-general in 1814. He was secretary 
of state under President Monroe, and then succeeded John Quiney Adams as min- 
ister at the court of St. James. There he remained over seven years, when Mr 
Adains called him into his cabinet. During that time he negotiated some yery im- 
portant treaties. At the request of President Jackson, Mr. Rush went to London, 
in 1836, to obtain Mr. Smithson’s legacy to the United States, out of the English 
court of chancery. In August, 1838, he returned with the entire sum. In 1847, 
President Polk appointed him minister to France. After his return he remained in 
private life, at his beautiful seat of Sydenham, near Philadelphia, where, on the verge 
of octogenarian honors (having been born in 1780) he died on the Ist. of August, 1859 
{n 1257, Mr. Rush prepared and published a valuable little volume, entitled, Wash- 
ington in Domestic Life, from original letters and manuscripts then in his possession 
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CHAPTER III. 


BATTLE OF PRINCETON AND DEATH OF GENERAL MEROER. 


Exrors or History — MANNER or Merorr’s Fatn anp Reorprion or Deata-Wounps — 
TAKEN TO CLARK’s HOUSE, NEAR THE BATTLE-FIELD— Mason Luwis sent 1O TAKE CARK OF 
Ho — His acovkaTE KNOWLEDGE OF HIs SiTvUATION — His EXPLANATION oF HIS Wounps— 
lis Dxatrs— His BurraL-PLack — ANECDOTE OF HIS EARLY Patriotism — Dratu or Cap- 
TAIN Lestre— Dooror Rush —TueE SEVENTEENTH Britisz REGIMENT—- COMPOSITION OF THE 
AmrricaAN ArmMy—TuHE Diz oast aT PRINcCETON— WasHINGTON ON THE Barris-Fre.p 
THERE— COLONEL FITZGERALD, HIS AID-DE-CAmpP, 


TuerE has always been an erroneous impression on the 
public mind, concerning the death of General Mercer, 
who fell at the battle of Princeton, January 3, 1777. 


* The battle at Princeton occurred a few days after Washington’s triumph at 
Trenton, on the morning of the twenty-sixth of December, 1776, and was the close 
of a melancholy, yet brilliant chapter in the history of the old War for Independence 
A little while before, Washington and his army had been expelled from the east side 
of the Hudson river, and for the space of three weeks were flying across New Jersey 
before a victorious pursuer, who was so close upon him at times, that each could 
hear the martial music of the other. The flight ended and repose came only when 
the Americans had crossed the Delaware, taken all the boats with them, and placed 
a broad and rapid stream filled with ice, between themselves and the foe. 

The British formed small encampments along the Jersey side of the Delaware, 
from Trenton to Burlington, and below. At Trenton were a thousand Hessian and 
some British cavalry. On Christmas night, Washington with his refreshed troops 
recrossed the Delaware, eight miles above Trenton, and early in the morning, fell 
upon and captured those hirelings, and, with his prisoners, went back to the Penn. 
sylvania shore. 

Once more Washington recrossed the Delaware, and with five thousand soldiers, 
encamped there. On the second of January Cornwallis, with veteran British troops, 
eame from Princeton to attack him, There was some fighting at Trenton just at 
evening, when the British general, feeling sure that he could capture the whole 
American army in the morning, took rest for the night. The Americans were in 
great peril. They could not retreat across the river, and were too feeble to fight se 
large an army as that before them, with any chance for success. So, at midnight, 
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We offer the homage of our veneration for this martyr’s 
memory, by giving to his adopted country and the world 
authentic particulars of the heroism and devotion that 
attended his fall. Our authority is derived from the late 
Major George Lewis, the nephew of the commander-in- 
chief, and captain of his Guard, and who was sent in with 
a flag to afford to the wounded general every possible 
comfort and assistance. 

It was immediately after the sharp conflict at the 
fence* between the advanced guard of the American 
army, led by General Mercer, and the British seven- 
teenth regiment, and the retreat of the Americans 
through the orchard near to Clark’s house and barn. 
that General Mercer, while exerting himself to rally his 


‘the ground having frozen so as to allow them to roll away their cannon, the whole 
army decamped, by an unfrequented road, toward Princeton, leaving their camp-fires 
burning, to deceive the British. In the morning Cornwallis was mortified to find 
his expected prey had escaped; and the first intimation that he had of the direction 
in which he had fled, was the booming of cannon at Princeton, just at sunrise, which, 
though a clear morning, and in midwinter, he mistook for distant thunder. Then 
commenced the battle of Princeton between a part of Washington’s army, under 
General Mercer, and some British troops that had just begun their march to 
join Cornwallis at Princeton. In that battle the Americans were victorious, and 
going into wiuter-quarters among the hills near Morristown immediately afterward, 
Washington, by sending out detachments and otherwise, drove the enemy out of 
New Jersey, except at Brunswick and Amboy. 

* When the British brigade, under Lieutenant-Colonel Mawhood, first discovered 
the Americans, under Mercer, near Princeton, they wheeled, and both parties rushed 
forward to cross Stony brook, then a full and frozen stream, at Worth’s mills, in 
ordsr to gain the high and advantageous ground beyond, toward Princeton. Th 
Bri.ish crossed first, but Mercer and his troops soon reached the house and orthards 
of William Clark, eastward of the present turnpike from Princeton to Trenton. 
Mercer there perceived the British line approaching from the opposite side of the 
height, and pushed through the orchard to a hedge-fence, frem behind which his rifle- 
men discharged a deadly volley. It was quickly returned by the enemy, who in- 
stantly charged. The Americans, armed only with rifles and muskets, could not 
withstand the furious attack of the British bayonets, After the third fire they 
abandoned the fence and fled in great disorder. 
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broken troops, was brought to the ground by a blow 
from the butt of a musket. He was on foot at this 
time—the gray horse he rode at the beginning of the 
action having been disabled by a ball in the fore-leg 
The British soldiers were not at first aware of the gen. 
eral’s rank, for, the morning being very cold, he wore a 
surtout over his uniform. So soon as they discovered 
that he was a general officer, they shouted that they had 
got the rebel general, and cried, “Call for quarters you 
d—d rebel!” Mercer to the most undaunted courage 
united a quick and ardent temperament: he replied with 
indignation to his enemies, while their bayonets were at 
his bosom, that he deserved not the name of rebel; and, 
determining to die as he had lived, a true and honored 
soldier of liberty, lunged with his sword at the nearest 
man. They then bayoneted him, and left him for dead. 
Upon the retreat of the enemy, the wounded general 
was conveyed to Clark’s house, immediately adjoining 
the field of battle* The information that the com- 
mander-in-chief first received of the fall of his old com- 
panion in arms of the war of 1755, and beloved officer, 
was that he had expired under his numerous wounds ; 
and it was not until the American army was in fall 
march for Morristown that the chief was undeceived, and 
learned, to his great gratification, that Mercer, though 
fearfully wounded, was yet alive; Upon the first halt 
* This was then a new house, owned by Thomas Clark, a member of the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers. It is yet [1859] standing, and in possession of a member 
of the Clark family. There General Mercer was nursed by Sarah Clark and a colored 
woman belonging to the family. The house stands on the south side of the battle 

field, and about a mile and a quarter south of Princeton. 
1 Washington wrote to the president of Congress on the fifth of January, 1777, 


from Pluckemin, New Jersey, giving an account of events in which he had been en 
gaged since his communication from Trenton, on the first of the month, and men 
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at Somerset courthouse, Washington despatched Major 
George Lewis with a flag and a letter to Lord Corn- 
wallis, requesting that every possible attention might be 
shown to the wounded general, and permission that 


tioned the death of General Mercer. Two days afterward he wrote: ‘“‘I am happy 
to inform you, that the account of General Mercer’s death, transmitted in my last, 
was premature, though it was mentioned as certain by many who saw him after he 
was wounded. By intelligence from Princeton yesterday evening, he was alive, ané 
seemed as if he would do well. Unhappily he is a prisoner. Had it not been for 
the information of his death, I would have tried to bring him away, though I believe 
it could not have been effected.” 

General Mercer died on the twelfth, at Clark’s house, and was buried there, but 
two days afterward his remains were removed to Philadelphia, and interred with 
military honors, in Christ churchyard. A committee of the Congress was appointed 
to consider what honor should be paid to the memories of General Warren, killed 
on Breed’s hill on the seventeenth of June, 1775, and to General Mercer. The 
committee reported on the eighth of April, recommending the erection of a monu- 
ment in Boston, with suitable inscriptions, in honor of Warren, and another at 
Fredericksburg, in Virginia, in honor of Mercer, with the following inscription :— 


‘SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
HUGH MERCER, 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 

HE DIED ON THE 121TH OF JANUARY, 1777, OF THE 
WOUNDS HE RECEIVED ON THE 8p OF THE SAME MONTH 
NEAR PRINCETON, IN NEW JERSEY, 

BRAVELY DEFENDING THE 
LIBERTIES OF AMERIOA. 

THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

IN TESTIMONY OF HIS VIRTUES, AND THEIR GRATITUDE, 
HAVE CAUSED THIS MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED.” 


They also resolved, that ‘the eldest son of General Warren, and the youngest son 
of General Mercer, be educated, from this time, at the expense of the United States.’ 
Neither monument was ever erected, but the children were educated at the expense 
of the government. General Mercer’s son (the late Colonel Hugh Mercer, of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia), was then about six months old, having been born in 
July, 1776. He was educated at William and Mary college, in Virginia, when Bishop 
Madison was its president. He was for many years colonel of the militia of his 
native county, and an active magistrate. or five consecutive years he was a mem 
ber of the Virginia legislature, and for many years was president of the Branch 
Bank of Virginia,‘at Fredericksburg. He died at his seat, called The Sentry-Boz, 
in 1855, at the age of seventy-nine years. A portrait of this “ Child of the Republic” 
may be found in Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution. 
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{,ewis should remain with him to minister to his wants. 
To both requests his lordship yielded a willing assent, 
and ordered his staffsurgeon to attend upon General 
Mercer. Upon an examination of the wounds, the British 
surgeon remarked, that although they were many and 
severe, he was disposed to believe that they would not 
prove dangerous. Mercer, bred to the profession of an 
army-surgeon in Kurope,* said to young Lewis, “ Raire 
up my right arm, George, and this gentleman will there 
discover the smallest of my wounds, but which will prove 
the most fatal. Yes sir, that is a fellow that will very 
soon do my business.” He languished till the twelfth, 
and expired in the arms of Lewis, admired and lamented 
by the whole army. During the period that he lay on 
the couch of suffering, he exonerated his enemies from 
the foul accusation which they bore, not only in 1777 
but for half a century since, viz. of their having bayonet- 
ed a general officer after he had surrendered his sword, 
and become a prisoner-of-war—declaring that he only 
relinquished his sword when his arm had become power- 
less to wield it.+ He paid the homage of his whole heart 

* He was a native of Scotland, and was an assistant-surgeon in the battle of Cul) 
loden, which decided the fate of Charles Edward, the Young Scotch Pretender to 
the throne of England, as the lineal representative of the Stuart family, who were 
expelled in the person of James II., in 1688. Soon after that battle Mercer came to 
America, took up his residence at Fredericksburg, and was engaged in the practice 
of medicine and the business of an apothecary there, when the War for Independence 
broke out. He espoused the cause, left his profession, took the command of three 
egiments of minute-men in 1775, and, in 1776, organized and drilled a lar,e body 
f Virginia militia. Congress gave him the commission of a brigadier on the fifth 
of June, 1775, and appointed him to the command of the flying camp of ten thou- 
sand men, authorized to be raised in the middle states. 

+ “Lewis,” says Mr. Custis, elsewhere, “‘mentioned to General Mercer the ex- 
treme indignation which prevailed in the American army, together with threats of 


retaliation at the inhuman treatment it was supposed the general had received from 
the enemy, viz., that he had been bayoneted after having surrendered and asked for 
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to the person and character of the commander-in-chiet, 
rejoiced with true soldierly pride in the triumphs of 
Trenton and Princeton, in both of which he had borne a 
conspicuous part, and offered up his fervent prayers fox 
the final success of the cause of American Independence. 

Thus lived and died Hugh Mercer, a name that. will 
for ever be associated with momentous events in the his- 
tory of the War of the Revolution. When a grateful 
posterity shall bid the trophied memorial rise to the 
martyrs who sealed with their blood the charter of an 
empire’s liberties, there will not be wanting a monument 
to him whom Washington mourned as “the worthy and 
brave General Mercer.” 

General Mercer lies buried, in Philadelphia, where a 
plain slab, with the initials H. M., denotes the last earthly 
dwelling of the patriot brave, 


‘“‘ Who sunk to rest, 
With his country’s wishes blest.”* 


quarter: when the magnanimous Mercer observed, ‘‘ The tale which you have heard, 
George, is untrue. My death is owing to myself. I was on foot, endeavoring tc 
rally my men, who had given way before the superior discipline of the enemy, when 
I was brought to the ground by a blow from a musket. At the same moment the 
enemy discovered my rank, exulted in their having taken the rebel general, as they 
termed me, and bid me ask for quarters. I felt that I deserved not so opprobrious 
an epithet, and determined to die, as I had lived, an honored soldier in a just and 
righteous cause; and without begging my life or making reply, I lunged with my- 
sword at the nearest man. They then bayoneted and left me.” 

* This was written in October, 1839. A plain marble slab was afterward placed 
at the head of his grave, with the simple inscription: ‘“‘ Zn Memory of General Hugh 
Mercer, who fell at Princeton, Jan. 8d,1777.” There his remains lay until 1840, 
when his countrymen, of the St. Andrew’s, and the Thistle societies, removed them 
to Laurel Hill cemetery, and erected a fine white marble monument over them, near 
the chapel. The monument bears the following inscriptions, which give the most 
important incidents of his public life. Hast side, or principal front: “ Dedicated to 
the Memory of GzNERAL Hueu Mercer, who fell for the Sacred Cause of Human - 
Liberty, and American Independence, in the Battle of Princeton. He poured out 
his blood for a Generous Principle.” West side: ‘‘GaneraL Merosr, a Physician 
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We shall give a single anecdote of the subject of the 
foregoing memoir, to show the pure and high-souled prin- 
ciples that actuated the patriots and soldiers of the days 
of our country’s trial. 

Virginia at first organized two regiments for the com- 
mon cause. When it was determined to raise a third, 
there were numerous applications for commissions; and 
these being mostly from men of fortune and family inter- 
est, there was scarcely an application for a rank less than 
a field officer. During the sitting of the house of bur- 
gesses upon this important motio1,*” plain but soldierly. 
looking individual handed up to the speaker’s chair a 
scrap of paper, on which was written, “Hugh Merce 
will serve his adopted country and the cause of liberty 
in any rank or station to which he may be appointed.” 
This, from a veteran soldier, bred in European camps, 


of Fredericksburg, in Virginia, was distinguished for his skill and learning, his 
gentleness and decision, his refinement and humanity, his elevated honor, and his 
devotion to the great cause of Civil and Religious Liberty.” North side: “‘GmnERAL 
MeRrcER, a native of Scotland, was an assistant-surgeon in the Battle of Culloden, 
and the companion of Wasuineron in the Indian Wars of 1755 and 1756. He re. 
ceived a Medal from the Corporation of Philadelphia, for his courage and conduct 
in the Expedition against the Indian Settlement of Kittanning.’”’ South side: ‘“‘ The 
St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia offer this humble tribute to the memory of an 
illustrious BrorHer. When a grateful posterity shall bid the trophied memorial rise 
to the martyrs who sealed with their blood the charter of an Empire’s liberties, there 
siall not be wanted a monument to him whom WasHiINneTON mourned as the worthy 
aod brave Mercer.” General Mercer was about fifty-six years of age when he was 
slain. 

The funeral ceremonies on the occasion of the re-interment of the remains of Gen 
eral Mercer, were very imposing. They took place on the twenty-ninth of Novem- 
ber, 1840. The pall was borne by Commodores Read, Biddle, and Stewart, and 
Colonel Miller. The first troop of city cavalry, whose predecessors took part in the 
battle in which Mercer was mortally wounded, composed the guard of honor (there 
being at that time, not a single survivor of the original corps); and William B. 
Reed, Esq., grandson of General Joseph Reed, of the Revolution, pronounced an 
eloquent oration. 
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the associate of Washington in the war of 1755," and 
known to stand high in his confidence and esteem, was 
all-sufficient for a body of patriots and statesmen such as 
composed the Virginia house of burgesses in the days 
of the Revolution. The appointment of Mercer to the 
command of the third Virginia regiment was carried 
instanter. 

It was while the commander-in-chief reined up his 
horse, upon approaching the spot in a ploughed field 
where lay the gallant Colonel Haslet} mortally wounded, 
that he perceived gm British soldiers supporting an 
officer, and upon inquiring his name and rank, was 
answered, Captain Leslie. Doctor Benjamin Rush, ; who 
formed a part of the general’s suite, earnestly aske., “ A 
son of the Earl of Levin?” to which the soldiers replied 
in the affirmative. The doctor then addressed the 
general-in-chief: “I beg your excellency to permit this 
wounded officer to be placed under my especial care, 
that I may return, in however small a degree, a part ot 


* Mercer was with Washington on the Virginia frontier in the French and Indi..n 
war. 

t Colonel Haslet was in command of Delaware troops, and had done noble sei- 
vice on Long Island and at White Plains, In the engagement, at the latter place, 
he was the first to take post on Chatterton’s hill, where the principal battle was 
fought, with his own and some Maryland troops and militia, in all about sixteen 
bundred men. 

¢ Benjamin Rush was born near Philadelphia, on the fifth of January, 1745. He 
graduated at Princeton college, in 1760, commenced the study of medicine the next 
year, and in 1766 went to Edinburgh, where, two years afterward, he received the 
degree of M.D. He returned to Philadelphia in 1769, where he commenced the 
practice of medicine, and was soon afterward elected professor of chemistry in the 
College of Pennsylvania. He was chosen a member of the continental Congress 
in 1776, and in April, 1777, he was appointed surgeon-general of the military hos- 
pitals of the middle department. From that period until his death he took an active 
part in public affairs—politics, science, and general literature. He stands in the 
highest rank of American physicians and philosophers. Doctor Rush died on the 
eighteenth of April, 1818, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
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of the obligations I owe to his worthy father for the 
many kindnesses received at his hands while I was a 
student in Edinburgh.” The request was immediately 
granted; but, alas! poor Leslie was soon “past all sur- 
gery.” He died the same evening, after receiving every 
possible kindness and attention, and was buried the next 
day at Pluckemin with the honors of war ; his companions, 
as they lowered his remains to the soldier’s last rest, 
shedding tears over the grave of a much-loved com- 
mander. 

The battle of Princeton, for the time it lasted and the 
numbers engaged, was the most fatal to our officers of 
any.action during the whole of the Revolutionary war— 
the Americans losing one general, two colonels, one 
major, and three captains, killed*—while the martial 
prowess of our enemy shone not with more brilliant 
lustre, in any one of their combats during their long 
career, of arms than did the courage and discipline of the 
17th British regiment on the third of January, 1777.+ 
Indeed, Washington himself, during the height of the 
conflict, pointed out this gallant corps to his officers, 
exclaiming, “See how those noble fellows fight! Ah! 
gentlemen, when shall we be able to keep an army long 
enough together to display a discipline equal to our 
enemies.” 

# These were General Mercer, Colonels Haslet and Potter, Major Morris, and 
Captains Shippen, Fleming, and Neal. 

+ This was Colonel Mawhood’s regiment, and the one that drove the Americans 
from the hedge fence, at the point of the bayonet. 

t During the whole of the year 1776, Washington frequently pressed upon the 
attention of Congress, the necessity for establishing a system of long enlistments in 
the army, for every day the evils of short enlistments were felt. Up to the close of 


1776, the chief dependence of the army was upon the militia. ‘ Who,” Washing 
ton said in a letter to the president of Congress, toward the close of December, 
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The regular troops that constituted the grand army at 
the close of the campaign of ’76 were the fragments of 
many regiments, worn down by constant and toilsome 
marches, and suffering of every sort, in the depth of — 


“come in, you can not tell how; go, you can not tell when; and act, you can not 
teli where ; consume your provisions, exhaust your stores, and leave you at a critical 
moment.” He then urged the establishment of a standing army, sufficient for the 
exigencies of the case, and said: ‘‘ In my judgment this is not a time to stand upon 
xpense; our funds are not the only object of consideration.” He then informed 
he Congress that he had taken the responsibility of offering to regiment recruits, 
nd. to place them on the continental establishment as to rank and pay, and added 
‘It may be thought that I am going a good deal out of the line of my duty to adopt 
hese measures, or to advise thus freely. A character to lose, an estate to forfeit, 
the inestimable blessings of liberty at stake, and a life devoted, must be my excuse.” 

The Congress had already resolved to establish a grand army of eighty-eight bat- 
talions of seven hundred and fifty men each, to be raised in the several states; and 
their confidence in Washington was manifested by their clothing him with the abso- 
lute powers of a military dictator, for six months. And a week after the foregoing 
letter to the Congress was written, they authorized the raising of sixteen additional 
battalions, and at the same time thus defined by resolution, the extraordinary powers 
which they had given to the commander-in-chief :— 

«This Congress, having maturely considered the present crisis, and having per- 
fect reliance on the wisdom, vigor, and uprightness of General Washington, do 
hereby— 

“Resolve, That General Washington shall be, and he is hereby, vested with full, 
ample, and complete powers to raise and collect together, in the most speedy and 
effectual manner, from any or all of these United States, sixteen battalions of infan- 
try, in addition to those already voted by Congress; to appoint officers for the said 
battalions of infantry; to raise, officer, and equip three thousand light-horse, three 
regiments of artillery, and a corps of engineers, and to establish their pay; to apply 
o any of the states for such aid of the militia as he shall judge necessary; to form 
such magazines, and in such places, as he shall think proper; to displace and 
appoint all officers under the rank of brigadier-general, and to fill up all vacancies 
in every other department in the American army; to take, wherever he may be, 
whatever he may want for the use of the army, if the inhabitants will not sell it, 
allowing a reasonable price for the same; to arrest and confine persons who refuse 
to take the continental currency, or are otherwise disaffected to the American cause, 
and return to the states of which they are citizens their names, and the nature of 
their offences, together with the witnesses to prove them. 

“That the foregoing powers be vested in General Washington for and during the 
verm of six months from the date hereof, unless sooner determined by Congress.” 
Journals of Congress, December 27, 1776. 
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winter. The fine regiment of Smallwood, composed of 
the flower of the Maryland youth, and which in the June 
preceding, marched. into Philadelphia eleven hundred 
strong, was, on the third of January, reduced to scarcely 
sixty men, and commanded by a captain.* In fact, the 
bulk of what was then called the grand army consisted 
of the Pennsylvania militia and volunteers—citizen-sol- 
diers who had left their comfortable homes at the call of 
their country, and were enduring the rigors of a winter 
campaign. On the morning of the battle of Princeton, 
they had been eighteen hours under arms, and harassed 
by a long night’s march. Was it then to be wondered 
at that they should have given way before the veteran 
bayonets of their fresh and well-appointed foe ? 

The heroic devotion of Washington was not wanting 
in the exigencies of this memorable day. He was aware 
that his hour was come to redeem the pledge he had laid 
on the altar of his country when first he took up arms 
in her cause: to win her liberties or perish in the 
attempt. Defeat at Princeton would have amounted to 
the annihilation of America’s last hope; for, independent 
of the enemy’s forces in front, Cornwallis, with the flower 
of the British army, eight thousand strong, was already 
panting close on the rear.t It was, indeed, the very 

* Colonel Smallwood’s battalion was one of the finest in the army, in dress, 
equipment, and discipline. Their scarlet-and-buff uniforms, and well-burnished 
arms, contrasted strongly with those of the New England troops, and were “‘ dis- 
tinguished at this time,” says Graydon, ‘‘ by the most fashionable-cut coat, the most 
macaroni cocked hat, and hottest blood, in the Union.” In the battle on Long 
Island, at the close of the previous August, this fine corps had been dreadfully deci- 
mated. Full two hundred and fifty of them perished in the last deadly struggle 
between Stirling and Cornwallis, near the shores of Gowanus creek. 

+ When Cornwallis heard the firing at Princeton, on the morning of the third of 


January, he hastened in that direction with his whole force, for he considered his 
valuable stores at Brunswick in danger. He reached Princeton just as the Ameri 
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crisis of the struggle. In the hurried and imposing 
events of little more than one short week, liberty endured 
her greatest agony. What, then, is due to the fame 
and memories of that sacred band who, with the master 
of liberty at their head, breasted the storm at this fear- 
ful crisis of their country’s destiny ?* 

The heroism of Washington on the field of Princeton 
is matter of history. We have often enjoyed a touching 
reminiscence of that ever-memorable event from the late 
Colonel Fitzgerald, who was aid to the chief, and who 
never related the story of his general's danger and almost 
miraculous preservation, without adding to his tale the 
homage of a tear. 

The aid-de-camp had been ordered to bring up the 
troops from the rear of the column, when the band under 
General Mercer became engaged. Upon returning to 


cans had secured their victory, who, though wearied and worn with fatigue and 
want of sleep, were in pursuit of the fugitive British soldiers who had fled from 
Princeton toward Brunswick. Cornwallis pursued Washington as far as the Mill- 
stone river, when he gave up the chase. 

* “ Achievements so stirring,” says the eloquent Charles Botta, “gained for 
the American commander a very great reputation, and were regarded with wonder 
by all nations, as well as by the Americans. The prudence, constancy, and noble 
intrepidity of Washington, were admired and applauded by all. By unanimous 
consent, he was declared to be the savior of his country; all proclaimed him equal 
to the most renowned commanders of antiquity, and especially distinguished him by the 
name of the American Fasius. His name was in the mouths of all; he was 
eelebrated by the pens of the most distinguished writers. The most illustrious per- 
sonages of Europe lavished upon him their praises and their congratulations. The 
American general, therefore, wanted neither a cause full of grandeur to defend, nor 
occasion for the acquisition of glory, nor genius to avail himself of it, nor the renown 
due to his triumphs, nor an entire generation of men perfectly well disposed to ren- 
der him homage.” 

It is said Frederick the Great of Prussia declared, that the achievements of Wash- 
ington and his little band of compatriots, between the twenty-fifth of December, 
1776, and the fourth of January, 1777, a space of ten days, were the most brilliant 
of any in the annals of military achievements. 


St Sey 
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the spot where he had left the commander-in-chief, he 
was no longer there, and, upon looking around, the aid 
discovered him endeavoring to rally the line which had 
been thrown into disorder by a rapid on-set of the foe.* 
Washington, after several ineffectual efforts to restore 
the fortunes of the fight, is seen to rein up his horse, 
with his head to the enemy, and in that position to be- 
come immovable. .It was a last appeal to his soldiers, 
and seemed to say, Will you give up your general to the 
foe? Such an appeal was not made in vain. The dis- 
comfitted Americans rally on the instant, and form intu 
line; the enemy halt, and dress their line; the American 
chief is between the adverse posts, as though he had 
been placed there, a target for both. The arms of both 
lines are levelled. Can escape from death be possible 1 
Fitzgerald, horror-struck at the danger of his beloved 
commander, dropped the reins upon his horse’s neck, and 
drew his hat over his face, that he might not see him 
die. A roar of musketry succeeds, and then a shout. It 
is the shout of victory. The aid-de-camp ventures tc 
raise his eyes, and O, glorious sight! the enemy are 
broken and flying, while dimly amidst the glimpses of 
the smoke is seen the chief, “alive, unharmed, and with- 


/ 


* Mawhood and his regiment pressed forward in vigorous pursuit of the scatterea 
Americans, and it was while endeavoring to rally them that Mercer fell. The Brit 
ish were soon checked by Washington, who was advancing over a hill at the head 
of a column of regulars and Pennsylvania militia. Perceiving at a glance the des- 
perate state of affairs, Washington ordered Captain Moulder to form his field-battery 
for immediate action, while the chief, in person, should attempt to rally the Ameri- 
cans. His stately form was seen by Mawhood, as he rode bac <ward and forward, 
and by word and action called upon the panic-stricken troops to tun upon the foe 
He ordered a halt, in battle line, and drew up his artillery with the intention of 
charging upon Moulder to captare his battery. This was the movement alluded to 
in the txt. 
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eut a wound,” waving his hat, and cheering his comrades 
to the pursuit. . 

Colonel Fitzgerald, celebrated as one of the finest 
horsemen in the American army, now dashed his rowels 
in his charger’s flanks, and, heedless of the dead and 
dying in his way, flew to the side of his chief, exclaim 
ing, “Thank God! your excellency is safe!” The 
favorite aid, a gallant and warm-hearted son of Erin, a 
man of thews and sinews, and:“ albeit unused to the 
melting mood,” now gave loose rein to his feelings, and 
wept like a child, for joy. 

Washington, ever calm amid scenes of the greatest 
excitement, affectionately grasped the hand of his aid 
and friend, and then ordered —“ Away, my dear colonel, 
and bring up the troops—the day is our own!”* 


* Being severely galled by the grape-shot of the Americans, and perceiving 
Hitchcock’s and another continental regiment advancing from behind the republican 
column, Mawhood wheeled and retreated toward the high ground in the rear, leaving 
his artillery upon the field. They fled to the Trenton road in confusion, crossed 
the bridge over Stony Brook, and hastened to join Cornwallis, then on his march 
frem Trenton. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN.* 


WASHINGTON UNDISMAYED BY DeFreaT— Position oF THE British ARMY—MAROM OF fnk 
AMERIOANS UPON GERMANTOWN—ANEODOTE OF PuLASKI—AN INTOXICATED GENERAL 
Orricrs —SuEPRISE OF THE ENemMy— RETREAT INTO CHEW’s Hovuss—ATTEMPT TO Dis 
LODGE THE Britiss—A Counoir, or War—Iyrense Foe — ALARM AND PANIO AMONG THE 
AMERIOANS— WASHINGTON IN DaneER—REsuLT oF THE BaTtLE—GeEneRAL Nasn Mor- 
TALLY Wovunprp— His Presenok or Minp — His Drata—Tue UNDIsorPLINED AMERIOANS 
—Conerzss CoMPLIMENTARY— How NEAE THE AMERIOANS WERE VIOTORIOUS— REMARKS 
OF THE FRENCH MINISTER ON THE BATTLE OF GEEMANTOWN—MAROH OF THE ARMY TO 
Vater Foreze— Wasuineton’s CoMPASSION. 


. Unvismayep by his defeat at the battle of the Brandy- 
wine, Washington hovered on the march of his enemy ; 
not with the hope of saving Philadelphia, but with the 
determination to strike yet another blow before the con- 
clusion of the campaign of 1777. Charmed with the 
courage displayed by his undisciplined soldiers, when 
opposed to a superior army of veterans, in the combat at 
Chad’s ford, the American general anxiously watched for 
an opportunity of again measuring his sword with that 
of his skilful and far better appointed adversary, though 
vast were the advantages in favor of the latter.; 


* Written, and published in the National Intelligencer, on the twenty-second 
February, 1841. 

t The retreat of the Americans after the disastrous contests near the Brandywine 
creek, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the eleventh of September, 1777, was 
precipitate, and at first confused. Lafayette, who had been severely wounded, has 
left a vivid picture of the scene. Chester road, he said, was crowded with the flying 
fugitives, cannon, baggage-carts, and everything else pertaining to an army, even 
before the combats had entirely ceased ; and the confusion of the scene was enhanced 
by the roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry in the rear. Qn the banks of a 


ow 
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Sir William Howe,* flushed with his victory over the 
American grand army, and the occupation of the thea 
capital of the American Union, and presuming that his 
foe was sufficiently subdued to give him no further 
molestation for the remainder of the campaign, quartered 
a large portion of his troops in the village of German- 
town, about seven miles from the city of Philadelphia, 
while he despatched considerable detachments toward 
the positions still held by the American forces on the 
Delaware.+ 

Washington promptly embraced the opportunity thus 
offered of striking at his powerful adversary with fair 
hopes of success. Gathering together all the troops 
within his reach, and having received some reinforce- 


stream, near Chester, twelve miles from the battlefield, the flight of the fugitives 
was checked by their own officers, and Washington coming up toward midnight, 
restored order. The next morning they continued their retreat toward Chester; 
while Howe, as usual, neglecting to follow up a capital advantage, remained two or 
three days near the scene of the conflict. 

Washington and his broken army halted at Germantown, rested there one day 
and then recrossed the Schuylkill, to attack the advancing foe. Both parties were 
prepared for action, when a heavy rain so interferred, that it was indefinitely post- 
poned. Then commenced a series of marches and counter-marches. Sir William 
Howe endeavoring to take possession of Philadelphia, and Washington doing all in 
his power to keep him on the lower side of the Schuylkill. Howe succeeded, and 
Washington took post within about fourteen miles of Germantown, from which point 
he advanced to the engagement delineated in the text. 

* General William Howe had been commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America since the retirement of General Gage, in the autumn of 1775. In the sum- 
mer of 1776, a British fleet, commanded by his brother, Admiral Lord Howe, came 
upon the American coast, and at this time was co-operating with the land forces. 
After the battle on Long Island, at the close of August, 1776, in which the British 
were victorious, General Howe was knighted, and created a baronet. From that 
time he was called Sir William Howe. 

+ These positions were Billingsport, Fort Mercer, at Red Bank, on the Jersey 
shore, and Fort Mifflin, upon Mud island, near the Pennsylvania shore, below 
Philadelphia. The channel of the river was obstructed by chevaux de frise, con- 
atructed by the Americans upon a plan said to have been suggested by Doctor 
Franklin, 
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ments, although they consisted mostly of new levies, 
the American army broke up its encampment, about 
fifteen miles from Germantown, on the night of the third 
of October, and advanced upon the enemy in three 
columns, in order of battle. 

During the night march, several incidents occurred 
that might be deemed ominous of the fortunes of the 
coming day. The celebrated Count Pulaski, who was 
charged with the service of watching the enemy and 
gaining intelligence, was said to have been found asleep 
in a farm-house. But although the gallant Pole might 
have been overtaken by slumber, from the great fatigue 
growing out of the duties of the advanced guard, yet no 
soldier was more wide awake in the moment of combat 
than the intrepid and chivalric Count Pulaski* 


* Count Casimir Pulaski was a native of Lithuania, in Poland. He was edu- 
cated for the law, but stirring military events had their influence upon his mind, and 
he entered the army. With his father, the old Count Pulaski, he was engaged in 
the rebellion against Stanislaus, king of Poland, in 1769. The old count was taken 
prisoner, and put to death. In 1770, the young Count Casimir was elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the insurgents, but was not able to collect a competent force to 
act efficiently, for a pestilence had swept off 250,000 Poles the previous year. In 
1771, himself and thirty-nine others entered Warsaw, disguised as peasants, for the 
purpose of seizing the king. The object was to place him at the head of the army, 
force him to act in that position, and call around him the Poles to beat back the 
Rassian forces which Catharine had sent against them. They succeeded in taking 
him from his carriage in the streets, and carrying him out of the city; but were 
obliged to leave him, not far from the walls, to effect their own escape. Pulaski’s 
little army was soon afterward defeated, and he entered the service of the Turks, 

ho were fighting the Russians. His estates were confiscated, and himself outlawed. 

e went to Paris, had an interview there with Doctor Franklin, and came to Amer- 
ica in 1777. He joined the army under Washington, and, on the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1777 (four days after the battle of Brandywine, in which he behaved gal- 
Jantly), he was appointed to the command of a troop of cavalry. His legion did 
good service at the North. Early in the spring of 1778 he was ordered to Little 
Egg Harbor, on the New Jersey coast. His force consisted of cavalry and infantry, 


‘with a single field-piece from Proctor’s artillery. While on his way from ‘Lrenton 


to Little Egg Harbor, and when within eight miles of the coast, he was surprised by a 
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The delay in the arrival of the ammunition-wagons wax 
productive of the most serious consequences in the action 
of the succeeding day. The general officer to whom 
the blame of this delay was attached was afterward dis- 
covered in a state of intoxication, lying in the corner of 
a fence. Lieutenant Benjamin Grymes, of the Life 
Guard,* grasping the delinquent by the collar, placed him 
on his legs, and bade him goand do his duty. This bold 
proceeding on the part of a subaltern toward a general 
officer was certainly at variance with all rules or orders 
of discipline; but the exigency of the moment, and the 
degraded spectacle that an officer of high rank had pre- 
sented to the eyes of the soldiery, would seem to have 
warranted a proceeding that, under different circum- 
stances, must be considered as subversive of all military 
discipline. Grymes was a bold, brave soldier, enthusi- 
astically attached to the cause of his country, and fore- 
most among the asserters of her liberties. The gveneral 
officer of whom we have spoken was brought to a court- 
martial and cashiered.+ 


party of British, and a large portion of the nfantry were bayoneted. Julien, a deserter 
from his corps, had given information of his position; the surprise was complete. 
His loss was forty men, among them Lieutenant-Colonel Baron de Botzen. Pulaski 
was ordered to the South in February, 1779, and was in active service under Lin- 
coln until the siege of Savannah, in October of that year, where he was mortally 
wounded. His banner, made of crimson silk, and beautifully embroidered by the 
Moravian sisters of Bethlehem, was preserved, and carried to Baltimore. He was 
taken to the United States brig Wasp, where he died. He was buried under a large 
tree on St. Helen’s island, about fifty miles from Savannah, by his first lieutenant 
and personal friend, Charles Litomiski. Funeral honors were paid to his memory 
at Charleston; and, on the 29th of November, Congress voted the erection of a mon- 
ument to his memory. Like other monuments ordered by the continental Con- 
gress, the stone for Pulaski’s is yet in the quarry. The citizens of Savannah have 
reared a fine marble obelisk, upon a granite base, in commemoration of the services 
of General Greene and Count Pulaski. ; 

* A notice of Washington’s Life-Guard is given in another chapter. 

+ The officer here alluded to, was General Adam Stephon of the Virginia line, 
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The surprise was complete. Between daybreak and 
sunrise the British pickets were forced, and the light- 
infantry, routed in their camp, fled in confusion, leaving 
their camp standing.* So complete was the surprise, 


and a companion-in-arms of Washington, during the French and Indian war. He 
was a captain in the Ohio expedition in 1754, conducted by Colonel Washington. 
Afterward raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, he was intrusted with the com- 
mand of Fort Cumberland. He was left in the command of the Virginia forces 
while Washington went to Boston, on an official errand to Governor Shirley, in 
1755, and was afterward despatched to South Carolina, to oppose the Creek Indians. 
On his return, he was placed at the head of troops for the defence of the Virginia 
frontier, and was commissioned a brigadier. Congress appointed him a major- 
general, early in 1777, and he behaved well in the battle of Brandywine. Yielding 
to a bad habit, he fell into disgrace at Germantown. His troops, it can scarcely be 
said, were in the action at all. He was accused of “ unofficer-like-conduct” during 
the action and the retreat, was found guilty of being intoxicated, and was dismissed 
from the army, much to the chagrin of many of the officers, for he was a pleasant 
companionable man. On the third of December, 1777, the Marquis de Lafayette was 
appointed to the command of General Stephen’s division. This was the first time 
that the marquis had been honored with a leadership appropriate to his rank since 
he joined the army. 

* Washington arranged the following order of march against the enemy at Ger- 
mantown :— 

“The divisions of Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by Conway’s brigade, were to 
enter the town by way of Chestnut hill; while General Armstrong, with the Penn- 
sylvania militia, should fall down the Manatawny road by Vandeering’s mill, and 
get upon the enemy’s left and rear. The divisions of Green and Stephen, flanked 
by M‘Dougall’s brigade, were to enter by taking a circuit by way of the Lime-Kiln 
road, at the market-house, and attack their right wing; and the militia of Maryland 
and Jersey, under Generals Smallwood and Forman, were to march by the old York 
road, and fall upon the rear of their right. Lord Stirling, with Nash’s and Max 
well’s brigade was to form a corps de reserve.”—Washington’s letter to the president 
of Congress, 5th October, 1777. 

- To understand this march, it is necessary to define the location of the four severa 
roads mentioned. The Skippack or main road over Chestnut hill and Mount Airy, 
passed through the village and on to Philadelphia, forming the principal street of » 
Germantown. ‘The Manatawny or Ridge road, parallel with this, was nearer the 
Schuylkill, and entered the main road below the village. Hastward of the village 
was the Lime-Kiln road, which entered at the market-place, and still farther east- 
ward, was the old York road, which fell into the main road, some distance below 
the village The main British army lay encamped across the lower part of tke 
village. The right, commanded by General Grant, lay eastward of the village— 
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‘hat the officer’s watches were found hanging up in their 
marquees, together with their portmanteaus and trunks 
of clothes, the latter affording a most seasonable booty 
to the American soldiery. Many of the tents and mar- 
quees were burnt, owing to a want of vehicles to 
carry them away. Although completely routed in the 
onset, the British light-infantry rallied under their off 
cers, and annoyed their enemy from every house, enclo- 
sure, or other defensible position that offered in the line 
of their retreat; thus showing the mighty power of dis- 
cipline over broken troops, and its invaluable influences 
amid the greatest emergencies of war. 

Six companies of the fortieth regiment, under their 
lieutenant-colonel,}+ being hard pressed by the advancing 
columns of the Americans, threw themselves into Chew’s 
house, a strongly-constructed stone building, and barri- 
cading the lower windows, opened a destructive fire from 
the cellars and upper windows. The Americans, finding 
their musketry made no impression, were in the act of 
dragging up their cannon to batter the walls, when a 
ruse de guerre was attempted, which, however, failed of 
success. An officer galloped up from the house, and 
cried out, “What are you about; you will fire upon your 


each wing covered by strong detachments, and guarded by cavalry. flowe’s head- 
quarters was in the rear of the centre. About two miles in advance was a battalion 
of British infantry, with a train of artillery; and an out-lying picket with two six 
pounders, was at Mount Airy. It was this picket and light-infantry which are 
referred to in the text. The attack was led by General Wayne, whose men remem 
bered the massacre of their companions-in-arms at Paoli, on the night of the twen 
tieth of September. ‘They pushed in with the bayonet,” says Wayne, “and took 
ample vengeance for that night’s work.” 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Musgrave. He lay encamped in a field west of the main 
road, opposite the heavy stone-house of Chief-Justice Chew, which is yet standing 
ot Germantown. 
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ywn people.” The artillery opened, but, after fifteen or 
wenty rounds, the pieces were found to be of too small 
caliber to make a serious impression, and were with- 
drawn. 

A most daring and chivalric attempt was now made to 
fire the building. Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens, aid-de- 
camp to the commander-in-chief, with a few volunteers, 
rushed up to the house under cover of the smoke, and 
applied a burning brand to the principal door, at the 
same time exchanging passes with his sword with the 
enemy on the inside. By almost a miracle, this gallant 
and accomplished officer escaped unharmed, although his 
clothes were repeatedly torn by the enemy’s shot. An- 
other and equally daring attempt was made by Major 
White, aid-de-camp to General Sullivan, but without as 
fortunate a result. The major, while in the act of firing 
one of the cellar windows, was mortally wounded, and 
died soon afterward.* 

Washington accompanied the leading division under 
Major-General Sullivan, and cheered his soldiers in their 
brilliant onset, as they drove the enemy from point to 


* J visited ‘‘ Chew’s house” in the autumn of 1848, when the venerable daughter- 
in-law of Judge Chew was yet living there. She informed me that, several years 
after the war, and soon after her marriage, while a young man named White was 
visiting her father-in-law, the old gentleman, in relating incidents of the battle in 
Germantown, mentioned the circumstance that a Major White, an aid of General 
Sullivan, and one of the handsomest men in the continental army, attempted to fire 
he house for the purpose of driving out the British. He ran under a window with 

fire-brand, where shots from the building could not touch him. He was discovered, 
and a British soldier, running into the cellar, shot him dead from a basement window. 
"he young man was much affected by the recital, and said to Judge Chew, “ That 
Major White, sir, was my father.” Mrs. Chew pointed out to me the window, 
near the northwest corner of the house, from which the shot was fired. The Marquis 
de Chastellux, in his Journal (i. 212) says, that M. Manduit, a meritorious officer in 
she continental service, tried to fire the house with burning straw. 
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point. Arrived in the vicinity of Chew’s house, the 
commander-in-chief halted to consult his officers as to the 
pest course to be pursued toward this fortress that haa 
so suddenly and unexpectedly sprung up in their way. 
The younger officers who were immediately attached to 
the person of the chief, and among the choicest spirits of 
the Revolution, including the high and honored names of 
Hamilton, of Reed, of Pinckney, of Laurens, and of Lee, 
were for leaving Chew’s house to itself, or of turning 
the siege into a blockade, by stationing in its vicinity a 
pody of troops to watch the movements of the gar- 
rison, and pressing on with the column in. pursuit of 
the flying enemy. But the sages of the army, at the 
head of whom was Major-General Knox, repulsed at once 
the idea of leaving a fortified enemy in the rear, as con- 
trary to the usages of war, and the most approved mili- 
tary authorities.* 

At this period of the action the fog had become so 
dense that objects could scarcely be distinguished at a 
few yards distance. The Americans had penetrated the 
enemy's camp even.to their second line, which was 
drawn up to receive them about the centre of German- 
town. The ammunition of the right wing, inclding the 


* “ What!” exclaimed Reed, when Knox spoke of Chew’s house as a fort, “ call 
this a fort, and lose the happy moment!” They then sought Conway to decide the 
point, but he was not to be found. The author is evidently in error, in supposing 
Washington to have been engaged in this consultation. He had not yet arrived to 
that point of the conflict. Knox’s opinion prevailed, and pursuit was abandoned. 
Wayne heartily condemned the attack upon Chew’s house, and attributed the loss 
of the day chiefly to the delay and confusion which it caused. ‘A windmill attack,” 
he said, ‘‘ was made upon a house into which six light companies had thrown them- 
selves to avoid our bayonets. Our troops were deceived by this attack, thinking it 
something formidable. They fell back to assist —the enemy believing it to be a re- 
treat, followed — confusion ensued, and we ran away from the arms of victory open 
to receive us.” 
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Marvland brigades, became exhausted, the soldiers hold- 
ing up their empty cartridge-boxes, when their officers 
called on them to rally and face the enemy. The ex. 
tended line of operations, which embraced nearly two 
miles; the unfavorable nature of the ground in the en- 
virons of Germantown for the operation of troops (a 
large portion of whom were undisciplined), the ground 
being much cut up, and intersected by stone-fences and 
enclosures of various sorts; the delay of the left wing 
under Greene in getting imto action*—all these causes, 
combined with an atmosphere so dense from fog and 
smoke as to make it impossible to distinguish friend from 
foe, produced a retreat in the American army at the 
moment when victory seemed to be within its grasp. 

Washington was among the foremost in his endeavors 
to restore the fortunes of the day, and while exerting 
himself to rally his broken columns, the exposure of his 
person became so imminent, that his officers, after affec- 
tionately remonstrating with him in vain, seized the 
bridle of his horse.+ 


* The divisions of Greene and Stephen having to make a circuit, were quite late 
in coming into action. They became separated, part of Stephen’s division having 
been arrested by the fire from Chew’s house; and the fog prevented a knowledge of 
their relative position. Greene had attacked and routed a battalion of light-infantry 
and the Queen’s rangers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe; and believing that the 
Pennsylvania militia on the right, under General Armstrong, and those of Maryland 

nd New Jersey on the left, under Smallwood, would carry out the order of the 
commander-in-chief, by attacking and turning the first left and second right flank of 
he enemy, he pressed forward with the brigades of Muhlenburg and Scott, drove 
an advanced regiment of light-infantry before him, took a number of prisoners, and 
made his way to the market-house, near the centre of the town, where he came full 
upon the British right wing, drawn up in battle order. The British were amazed at 
the vigor of the republicans, and, as was afterward ascertained, were on the point of 
retreating, when a panic, caused by a false alarm, and the total ignorancs of each 
corps, of the position of the other, on account of the fog, put everything into con 
fusion, and a retreat ensued. : 

t “ | saw our brave commander-in-chief,” wrote General Sullivan, ‘ exposing bira 
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The retreat, under all circumstances, was quite as 
favorable as could be expected. The whole of the artil- 
_ lery was saved, and as many of the wounded as could be 
removed. The ninth Virginia regiment, under Colonel 
Matthews, having penetrated so far as to be without sup- 
port, after a desperate resistance, surrendered its remnant 
of a hundred men, including its gallant colonel, who had 
received several bayonet wounds.. The British pursued 
but two or three miles, making prisoners of the worn-out 
soldiers, who, after a night-march of fifteen miles, and an 
action of three hours, were found exhausted and asleep 
in the fields and along the roads. 

While gallantly leading the North Carolina brigade, 
that formed part of the reserve, into action, General Nash 
was mortally wounded. A round-shot from the British 
artillery striking a sign-post in Germantown, glanced 
therefrom, and, passing through his horse, shattered the 
general’s thigh on the opposite side. The fall of the 
animal hurled its unfortunate rider with considerable 
force to the ground. With surpassing courage and pres 
ence of mind, General Nash, covering his wound with 
both of his hands, gayly called to his men, “ Never mind 
me, I have had a devil of a tumble; rush on, my boys, 
rush on the enemy, I’ll be after you presently.” Human 
nature could do no more. Faint from loss of blood, and 
the intense agony of his wound, the sufferer was borne 
to a house hard by, and attended by Doctor Craik, by 
special order of the commander-in-chief. The doctor 
gave his patient but feeble hopes of recovery, even with 
self to the hottest fire of the enemy im such a manner, that regard for my country 
obliged me to ride to him and beg him to retire. He, to gratify me and some others, 


withdrew to a small distance, but his anxiety for the fate of the day soon brought 
him’ up again, where he remained till our troops had retreated.” 
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the chances of amputation, when Nash observed, “ It may 
be considered unmanly to complain, but my agony is too 
great for human nature to bear. I am aware that my 
days, perhaps hours, are numbered, but I do not repine 
at my fate. I have fallen on the field of honor while 
leading my brave Carolinians to the assault of the enemy. 
I have a last request to make of his excellency the 
cominander-in-chief, that he will permit you, my dear 
doctor, to remain with me, to protect me while I live, 
and my remains from insult.” 

Dr. Craik assured the general that he had nothing to 
fear from the enemy ; it was impossible that they would 
harm him while living, or offer an insult to his remains; 
that Lord Cornwallis was by this time in the field,* and 
that, under his auspices, a wounded officer would be 
treated with humanity and respect. The dying patriot 
and hero then uttered these memorable words: “I have 
no favors to expect from the enemy. I have been con 
sistent in my principles and conduct since the commence- 
ment of the troubles. From the very first dawn of the 
Revolution I have ever been on the side of liberty and 
my country.” 

He lingered in extreme torture between two and three 
days, and died, admired by his enemies—admired and 
lamented by his companions-in-arms. On Thursday, the 


* General Gray, with the British left wing, was just pressing hard upon the 
Americans in their flight, when Cornwallis arrived from Philadelphia, with a 
squadron of light-horse, and joined in the pursuit. Through the skilful manage 
ment of Greene, the retreat was well conducted, after the first paroxysm of the panic 
had subsided; and Wayne, on gaining an eminence near White Marsh, turned 
his cannon upon the pursuers, and effectually checked them. There were about one 
thousand Americans lost in that battle, killed, wounded, and missing. According to 
Howe’s official account, the British loss from the same cause, was five hundred ana 
thirty-five. 
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ninth of October, the whole American army was paraded 
by order of the commander-in-chief, to perform the funeral 
obsequies of General Nash, and never did the warrior’s 
last tribute peal the requiem of a braver soldier or nobler 
patriot than that of the illustrious son of North Carolina. 

Taking rank with the chiefs who had fallen in the 
high and holy cause of a Nation’s Independence, the 
name of Nash will be associated with the maityr names 
of Warren, Montgomery, Wooster, ard Mercer, while the 
epitaph to be graven on his monumental marble should 
be the memorable words of the patriot and hero on the 
field of his fame: From the very first dawn of the Revolution, 
I have ever been on the side of liberty and my country.* 


* Francis Nash was a captain in North Carolina, in 1771, and was distinguished 
in the movements in the western parts of this province, known as the Regulator War 
He was commissioned a colonel by the convention of North Carolina, at the com 
mencement of the war, and in February, 1777, the continental Congress commission 
ed him a brigadier in the grand army. The ball that wounded him at Germantown, 
killed his aid, Major Witherspoon, son of Doctor Witherspoon, president of Prince- 
ton college. Nash’s remains were conveyed to Kulpsville, and buried in the Men- 
nonist burrying-ground there, about twenty-six miles from Philadelphia. On re- 
ceiving intelligence of his death, the Congress resolved to request Governor Caswell, 
of North Carolina, “ to erect a monument of the value of five hundred dollars, at 
the expense of the United States,” in honor of his memory, 

That proposed monument has not been erected. Private patriotism has been more 
faithful. Through the efforts of John F. Watson, Esq., the annalist of Philadelphia 
and New York, the citizens of Germantown and Norristown have erected a neat 
marble monumeat to the memory of the gallant Nash, upon which is the following 
inscription :— 

VOTA VIA MEA JUS PATRIA 
IN MEMORY OF 
GENERAL NASH, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
MORTALLY WOUNDED AT THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN 
HERE INTERRED. OCTOBER 171n, 1777, 
IN PRESENCE OF THE ARMY HERE ENCAMPED. — J. F. W. 


Among the British officers killed on that occasion, were Brigadier-General James 
Agnew, and Lieutenant Bird. These were inhumed in the South burying-gronnd 
at Germantown, and over their graves also Mr. Watson has erected a neat marble 
slab. In the North burying-ground, the same patriotic gentleman has set up com- ~ 
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It was not the halt at Chew’s house, it was not the 
denseness of the fog, that produced the unfortunate ter- 


memorative slabs at the head of the graves of Captain Turner, of North Carolina, 
Major Irvine, and six private soldiers of the American army, who were killed in the 
battle, and there buried together. 

We insert the following letter to the author of the Recollections, from a gentleman 
of Washington city, because it is a tribute to a brave officer, whose merits have not 
been recorded in history :— 

“Wasnineton, February 24th, 1841. 

“Dear Srr: I was much gratified at the publication in the Intelligencer, on the 
22d instant, of your reminiscences of the battle of German!own, but regret that your 
information was not sufficient to embrace Colonel John H. Stone, of the Maryland 
brigade. This patriotic and gallant soldier was conspicuous in the battles of Long 
Island, White Plains, Trenton, Princeton, and Brandywine, in all of which his con- 
duct commanded the high admiration and warm approbation of his commander-in- 
chief, General Washington. In the latter battle the duty assigned him was, with his 
men, to cover and protect the American artillery, which he did — the corps, however, 
under his command suffering immensely, as was expected. When the order for re- 
treat was given, in wheeling, his horse was killed and he slightly wounded, but in 
the confusion, dropped behind a bush exhausted with fatigue ; he was discovered by 
one of his men, whom he begged to pass on and make his escape, as he (Stone) was 
exhausted, wounded, and must inevitably be taken prisoner; he was prepared to 
meet his fate, whatever it might be; the soldier, however, could not be persuaded 
to leave him; he raised him from the ground, took off his boots, threw out the 
sand and pebbles, and finally they succeeded in making their escape under cover of 
the wood. 

*« At the battle of Germantown he was again found at the head of his men, and in 
the midst of that disastrous action had his leg shattered by a musket-ball, when his 
brother-officers implored him to allow himself to be taken from the field; his reply 
was, ‘ No, never while I can wield a sword, will I desert my corps and colors in the 
face of an enemy.’ He soon, however, became faint from the loss of blood and 
anguish of the wound (the bone being shattered in a thousand pieces), when, to all 
appearance in a dying state, three of his faithful soldiers bore him off the field. He 
was taken five or six miles on a litter and placed in a farm-house. When General 
Washington heard of it, he despatched Doctor Craik, his family surgeon, and Doctor 
Rush, the physician-general to the army, bidding them be kind and attentive, and 
leave nothing undone which was in the power of man, or skill of physicans, to save 
his life. They immediately advised amputation, but he refused, and was on the next 
day returned as mortally wounded. After lingering some time in great torture, and 
suffering from a severe attack of tetanus, he recovered so far as to be able to be 
taken on a litter to Annapolis, where he lingered out some fifteen or twenty years a 
auffering cripple, and at length fell a victim to the irritation of his wounded condition 
After death several buckshot were taken from his groin.” 
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mination of the battle of the fourth of October. Time 
that sheds the sober and enduring colors of truth over 
the events of the world, has determined that the mis- 
fortunes of the battle of Germantown are rather to be 
ascribed to the undisciplined character of a large propor- 
tion of the American troops, than to all other causes 
combined. Washington’s oldest continental regiments 
were of but little more than a year’s standing, while 
many of his troops had seen but a few months’ and some 
but a few weeks’ service. With all these disadvantages, 
the plan of the surprise of Germantown was ably con- 
ceived and gallantly executed in the outset, and failed 
of complete success only from circumstances beyond all 
human control. 

Congress passed a unanimous resolution, conciliatory 
to the feelings of the commander-in-chief, his officers 
and soldiers, under their disappointment, intimating 
“that it was not in nature to command success,” but 
their brave army “had done more; it had deserved it.”* 

The effects resulting from the battle of Germantown 
were most happy both at home and abroad. The enemy 
were taught to respect American troops which they had 
affected to despise; and Sir William Howe deemed it 
prudent to draw in all his outposts, and shelter himself 
in Philadelphia, which proved a great relief to a large 
and valuable portion of the adjacent country. Indeed, it 
becomes the duty of the historian to declare that: matters 
might have been much worse on the fourth of October. 
When the Americans retreated, the second line of the 
enemy was in great force, having been but little impaired 


* See Journals of Congress, October 8, 1777. A medal was also ordered to be 
struck in commemoration of that event, and presented to Washington. 
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in the action, while the reserve, consisting of the grena 
diers, were close at hand to sustain their comrades, those 
chosen fellows having, at the first alarm, seized their 
arms, and ran, without halting, from the commons of 
Philadelphia to Germantown. Howe’s army in 1777, 
without disparagement of the British service before or 
since that ttine, may be considered as the finest body of 
troops that ever embarked from the British dominions; 
yet such was the alarm and confusion into which these 
veterans were thrown by the masterly surprise at Ger- 
mantown, and such the courage and vigor displayed by 
the Americans in their attacks in the early part of the 
day, that a rendezvous at Chester became a measure of 
serious contemplation among the commanders of the 
British army.* 

But the most happy and imposing influences upon 


* In a letter to the president of Congress, written three days after the battle, 
Washington says :— 

“Tt is with much chagrin and mortification I add, that every account confirms 
the opinion I at first entertained, that our troops retreated at the instant when vie- 
tory was declaring herself in our favor. The tumult, disorder, and even despair, 
which, it seems, had taken place in the British army, were scarcely to be paralleled ; 
and, it is said, so strongly did the idea of a retreat prevail, that Chester was fixed 
on as a place of rendezyous. I can discover no other cause for not improving this 
happy opportunity than the extreme haziness of the weather.” Writing, at the same 
time, to Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, Washington said: “ But the morning 
was so excessively foggy, that we could not see the confusion the enemy were in, 
and the advantage we had gained; and fearing to push too far through a strong vil 
lage, we retired, after an engagement of two hours, bringing off all our artillery with 
us. We did not know until after the affair was over how near we were to gaining a 
complete victory.” Captain William Heth, a Virginia officer, in a letter to Colonel 
John Lamb, of the artillery, asserted, that Chester had been fixed upon as a place 
of rendezvous, ‘and that ‘‘ upwards of two thousand Hessians had actually crossed tha 
Schuylkill for that purpose.” He also stated, that the tories in Philadelphia were 
in great distress, and commenced moving out of the city; and that in the pursuit, 
the republicans passed “ upward of twenty piec.s of cannon, and their tents standing 
filled with their choicest baggage.” 
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America and her cause, resulting from the battle of Ger- 
mantown, were experienced abroad. “Eh, mon Dieu,” 
exclaimed the Count de Vergennes, the French minister 
of foreign affairs, to the American commissioners in Paris, 
“what is this you tell me, Messieurs; another battle 
and the British grand army surprised in its camp at 
Germantown, Sir William and his veterans routed and 
flying for two hours, and a great victory only denied to 
Washington by a tissue of accidents beyond all human 
control. Ah, ah, these Americans are an elastic people. 
Press them down to-day, they rise to-morrow. And then, 
my dear sirs, these military wonders to be achieved by 
an army raised within a single year, opposed to the skill, 
discipline, and experience of European troops command- 
ed by generals grown gray in war. The brave Americans, 
they are worthy of the aid of France. They will succeed 
at last.”* 

The winter of 1777 set in early,and with unusual severity. 
The military operations of both armies had ceased, when 
a detachment of the southern troops were seen plodding 
their weary way to winter quarters at the Valley Forge.+ 


* When intelligence of these bold and vigorous movements, and the victory of the 
republicans at Saratoga, reached Europe, the most timid friend of the Ameri 
cans took courage. At the French court the most active sympathy for them 
was professed. ‘Surely such a people possess the elements of 3uccess, and will 
achieve it. We may now safely strike England a severe blow, by acknowledging 
the independence, and forming an alliance with her revolted colonies,” argued the 
French government; and so, with more of a desire to injure the old enemy of France 
than to help a people struggling for freedom, the French court speedily acknowl- 
edged the independence of the United States, and formed a treaty of friendship and — 
alliance with them. 

t On the west side of the Schuylkill, in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, is a deep rugged gorge, scooped from a slope 
stretching from high land down to the river, and through which runs a considerable 
stream. There, Isaac Potts, in whose house Washington kept his headquarters in 
the winter uf 1777, ’78, erected iron-works and a forge, and the place became knowp 
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The appearance of the horse-guard announced the ap- 
proach of the commander-in-chief. The officer command- 
ing the detachment, choosing the most favorable ground, 
paraded his men to pay their general the honors of the 
passing salute. As Washington rode slowly up, he was 
observed to be eying very earnestly something that at- 
tracted his attention on the frozen surface of the road. 
Having returned the salute with that native grace, that 
dignified air and manner, that won the admiration of the 
soldiery of the old Revolutionary day, the chief reined 
up his charger, and, ordering the commanding officer of 
the detachment to his side, addressed him as follows: 
“Tow comes it, sir, that I have tracked the march of 
your troops by the blood-stains of their feet upon the 
frozen ground? Were there no shoes in the commis 
sary’s stores, that this sad spectacle is to be seen along 
the public highways?’ The officer replied: “ Your ex- 
cellency may rest assured that this sight is as painful to 
my feelings as it can be to yours; but there is no remedy 
within our reach. When the shoes were issued, the dif 
ferent regiments were served in turn; it was our misfor 
tune to be among the last to be served, and the stores 
became exhausted before we could obtain even the 
smallest supply.” 

The general was observed to be deeply a‘fected by his 
officer’s description of the soldiers’ privations and suffer- 
ings. His compressed lips, the heaving of his manly 
chest, betokened the powerful emotions that were strug: 
gling in his bosom, when, turning toward the troops with 
as Valley Forge. After the retreat from Germantown the Americans encamped 
at White Marsh, but the weather becoming too severe for them to remain in tents, 


Washington broke up his camp and moved his troops to Valley Forge, where they 
constructed huts and remained during the severe winter that ensaed. 
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a voice tremulous yet kindly, Washington exclaimed 
“ Poor fellows ;” then giving rein to his charger, rode away. 

During this touching interview, every eye was bent 
upon the chief, every ear was attentive to catch his 
words; and when those words reached the soldiers, warm 
from the heart of their beloved commander, and in tones 
of sorrow and commiseration for their sufferings, a grate- 
ful but subdued expression burst from every lip, of “ God 
bless your excellency, your poor soldiers’ friend.” 

In this interesting event in the life and actions of 
Washington, he appears in a new light. He is no longer 
the grave, the dignified, the awe-inspiring and unap- 
proachable general-in-chief of the armies of his country. 
All these characteristics have vanished, and the Pater 
Patrie appears amid his companions in arms, in all his 
moral grandeur, giving vent to his native goodness of 
heart.* 


* Doctor Gordon, the earliest historian of the war, says, that ‘“‘ while at Washing 
ton’s table, in 1784, the chief informed him that bloody foot-prints were everywhere 
visible in the course of their march of nineteen miles from Whitemarsh to Valley 
Forge.” The commissary and quartermaster’s department had been so much de- 
ranged by the interference of Congress and the neglect of officers, that while there 
was an ample supply of shoes, which had been provided for the army, they were not 
where they should have been when wanted. Gordon asserts, on good authority, 
that at that very time, “ hogsheads of shoes, stockings, and clothing, were lying at 
different places on the roads, and in the woods, perishing for want of teams, or of 
money to pay the teamsters.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH.* 


4&PPROACH OF THE AMERICANS TOWARD MonmoutH OcurtTHousrE—Dxorsion or a Oouncit 
oy War— WASHINGTON AssUMES GREAT ResponsrBrtity— He Determines ro Ficur THE 
Entmy—Nortick oF JEFFERSON’s OPINION OF WASEINGTON— WASHINGTON MEKTS TIE 
Frymsxe Amwertoan ArmMy—AnzopoTE oF CoLoneL HAMILTON— WASHINGTON &FSTORES 
THE Fortunes oF THE Day—His Horses —Larayetre’s Account oF WASHINGTON’s AP- 
PEARANOE— DEATH OF COLONEL MonoKTon— CapTain FauntTLEROY— Proposen Memo- 
RIAL TO WASHINGTON CONCERNING Exposure oF HimsEir In Barrre— REMARKS OF J)v00- 
tok CrarkK—Txe INDIAN PropHecy— Baron STEUBEN—TuHE VALETS CANNONADED — 
Captain Motuy— WasHIneTON ON THE NigaT or THE BaTTLE— RETREAT OF THE BrRitisu 
— Vors or THANKS BY THE CONGRESS. 


THE commander-in-chief having completed his arrange- 
ments for bringing the enemy to a general action, pro- 
ceeded slowly toward Monmouth courthouse, early on 
the morning of the twenty-eighth of June, 1778.+ 


* Published in the National Intelligencer, February 22, 1840. 

+t T..ward the close of May, 1778, General Sir Henry Clinton succeeded General 
dir W lliam Howe in the command of the British forces in America. Perceiving 
the dsigers to be apprehended from the co-operation of a French fleet under Count 
D’Es ning, with the republican armies, Sir Henry determined to concentrate his 
oree at New York, the most eligible point for acting efficiently against the ‘‘ rebels.” 
Aveordingly, on the eighteenth of June, he evacuated Philadelphia, pursuant to an 
erder of the British ministry. His whole army crossed the Delaware, into New 
Jersey, eleven thousand strong, with an immense baggage and provision train, and 
marched for New York by way of New Brunswick and Amboy. 

Washington, meanwhile, had been led to suspect some movement of this kind, 
and was on the alert. He broke up his encampment at Valley Forge, and moved 
toward tne Delaware, and when he ascertained that Clinton had passed over into 
New Jersey, he crossed also, at a point some distance above Philadelphia, and com- 
menced a series of manceuvres to compel Clinton to change his course in the direc- 
tien of Sandy Hook. This he effected, having with him a force equal to the enemy, 
and Sir Henry marched toward Monmouth courthouse 
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In the council of war there were but two voices for 
risking a general engagement, Cadwalader,* a gallant 
fellow, and devoted in his attachment to the chief, and 
Anthony Wayne, who always said aye when fighting 
was to be had on any terms.f 

Washington certainly assumed a great responsibility 
in risking an engagement, contrary to the opinions of a 
large majority of his generals, and notwithstanding the 
vast disparity of his forces when compared with those of 
his adversary—the disparity consisting more in the ma- 
teriel of which the respective armies was composed than 
in their numerical estimates. But it is to be remembered 


* General John Cadwalader. He was a native of Philadelphia, and in 1775, was 
a member of the Pennsylvania convention. He entered the army, and was appointed 
brigadier by Congress in February, 1777, and also in 1778, as commander of cavalry, 
but declined the appointment on both occasions. He participated in the battles of 
Princeton, Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. On the fourth of July, 
1778, he fought a duel with General Conway, the quarrel which led to it growing 
out of the intrigue of that officer with Gates and others against Washington. Con- 
way was badly, but not mortally, wounded. Cadwalader removed to Maryland 
after the war, and became a member of its state legislature. He died on the tenth 
of February, 1786, aged forty-three years. He was a gentleman of large fortune, 
and dispensed its blessings with a liberal hand. Many of his descendants yet reside 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

t Washington held a council of war at Valley Forge, on the seventeenth of June, 
when a proposition was submitted, whether it would be advisable, in case an oppor- 
tunity offered, to hazard: a general engagement with the enemy, in New Jersey 
The decision was a negative; but it was recommended to send out detachments to 
harass the enemy. Of the nine general officers in that council, only four (not tw 
only, as asserted by the author of the Recollections) were in favor of a general 
engagement. ‘These were the chief’s four best officers — Greene, Lafayette, Wayne 
and Cadwalader. At Hopewell, in New Jersey, he called another council, sub- 
mitted a similar question, and obtained thesame result. Cadwalader was not present; 
Greene, Lafayette, and Wayne, adhered to their former opinion. General Lee, who had 
lately been exchanged for Prescott, and had joined the army as Washington’s second 
in command, opposed the measure with warmth, as before. At first, Washington 
was embarrassed by their divided opinions; but, relying upon his own judgment, 
which was strongly in favor of an engagement, he asked no further advice, and pro 
eceded to make arrangements for battle. < 
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that the two principal actions of the grand army in the 
preceding campaign, though bravely contested, had re- 
sulted unfortunately.* Since the close of the campaign 
of ’77, an alliance had been formed with France, whose 
fleets and armies were hourly expected on our coasts, 
while the demands of the people, and those often loudly 
expressed, were for battles; Urged by these consider- 
ations, the American chief determined, happen what 
would, to fight Sir Henry Clinton, so that he should not 
evacuate Philadelphia, and reach his stronghold in New 
York unscathed. Crossing the Delaware, the American 
approached his formidable foe, who, trusting in his supe- 
riority of numbers, discipline, and appointment, was 
leisurely wending his way toward Staten Island, the 
place of embarkation for New York. 

As a soldier, Washington was by nature the very soul 
of enterprise ; but, fortunately for his fame and for his 
country, this daring spirit was tempered by a judgment 
and prudence the most happy in their characters and 
effects. And yet an illustrious patriot and statesman of 
the Revolution, and most accomplished writer (Mr. Jeffer- 
son), has said that the Pater Patriz was rather the Fa- 
bius than the Marcellus of war, his extreme caution 
fitting him better for the cool and methodical operations 
of sieges than for the daring strategy of surprise, or the 


* Brandywine and Germantown. 

+ The first movement of the French government, in compliance with the provi- 
sions of the treaty of friendship and alliance made with the Americans, was to 
despatch a squadron, consisting of twelve ships of the line and four large frigates, 
under Coint D’Estaing, to blockade the British fleet in the Delaware. Fortu- 
nately for Admiral Howe, he received from the British ministry timely notice of the 
fitting out of this armament, and left the Delaware in time to escape the blockade, 
and took post, with his fleet, in the bay between Staten Island and Sandy Hook 
D’Estaing arrived off the capes of the Delaware, on the eighth of Jaly, 1778. 
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close and stubborn conflict of the field.* Never was 
there such a misconception of a great soldier’s attributes. 


* The following interesting sketch of the character of Washington was drawn by 
the pen of Jefferson, at Monticello, his seat in Virginia, on the second of January, 
1814, in a letter to Doctor Walter Jones of Virginia, who had written an able letter 
to the venerable statesman, on parties in the United States, and proposed to prepare 
another. In his letter, Doctor Jones had expressed some doubt concerning Wash 
ington as a topic, to which Jefferson replied, as follows :— 

‘You say that in taking General Washington on your shoulders, to bear him 
harmless throngh the federal coalition, you encounter a perilous topic. I do not 
think so; you have given the genuine history of the course of his mind through the 
trying scenes in which it was engaged, and of the seductions by which it was 
deceived, but not depraved, I think I knew General Washington intimately and 
thoroughly ; and were I called on to delineate his character, it should be in terms 
like these. 

“ His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first order; his pene- 
tration strong, though not so acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and as 
far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being little 
aided by invention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence the cammon 
remark of his officers, of the advantage he derived from councils of war, where hear- 
ing all suggestions, he selected whatever was best; and certainly no general ever 
planned his battles more judiciously. But if deranged during the course of the 
action, if any member of his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, te was 
slow in re-adjustment. The consequence was that he often failed in the field, and 
rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and York. He was incapable o1 
fear, meeting personal dangers with the calmest unconcern, Perhaps the strongest 
feature in his character was prudence, never acting until every circumstance, every 
consideration was maturely weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt, but, when once 
decided, going through with his purpose whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity 
was most pure, his justice the most inflexible ] have ever known, no motives of 
interest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. 
He was indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a good, anda great man. His 
temper was naturally irritable and high-toned; but reflection and resolution had 
obtained a firm and habitual ascendency over it. If ever, however, it broke its 
bonds, he was most tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses he was honorable, 
but exact; liberal in contributions to whatever promised utility; but frowning and 
unyielding on all visionary projects and all unworthy calls on his charity. His 
heart was not warm in its affections; but he exactly calculated every man’s value, 
and gave him a solid esteem proportioned to it. His person, you know, was fine, 
his stature exactly what one would wish, his deportment easy, erect, and noble; the 
best horseman of his age, and the most graceful figure that could be seen on horse- 
back. Although, in the circle of his friends, where he might be unreserved with 
safety, he took a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents were not above 
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Did not this modern Fabius, in the very depth of winter, 
and after overcoming mighty obstacles, surprise his ene- 


mediocrity, possessing neither copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. In public, 
when called on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, and embarrassed. Yet 
he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct style. .This he had acquired 
by conversation with the world, for his education was merely reading, writing, and com- 
mon arithmetic, to which he added surveying at a later day. His time was employed 
in action chiefly, reading little, and that only in agriculture and English history. His 
correspondence became necessarily extensive, and, with journalizing his agricultural 
proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within doors. 

“On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in few points 
indifferent ; and it may truly be said that never did nature and fortune combine more 
perfectly to make a man great, and to place him in the same constellation with what- 
ever worthies have merited from man an everlasting remembrance. For his was the 
singular destiny and merit of leading the armies of his country successfully through 
an arduous war, for the establishment of its independence; of conducting its councils 
through the birth of a government new in its forms and principles, until it had set- 
tled down into a quiet and orderly train ; and of scrupulously obeying the laws through 
the whole of his career, civil and military, of which the history of the world fur- 
nishes no other example. How then can it be perilous for you to take such a man 
on your shoulders? I am satisfied the great body of republicans think of him as I 
do—we were indeed dissatisfied with him on his ratification of the British treaty, 
but this was short-lived. We knew his honesty, the wiles with which he was 
encompassed, and that age had already begun to relax the firmness of his purposes: 
and Iam convinced he is more deeply seated in the love and gratitude of the 
republicans, than in the pharisaical homage of the federal monarchists. For he was 
no monarchist from preference of his judgment. The soundness of that gave him 
correct views of the rights of man, and his severe justice devoted him to them. 
He has often declared to me that he considered our new constitution as an experi- 
ment on the practicability of republican government, and with what dose of liberty 
man could be trusted for his own good: that he was determined the experiment should 
have a fair trial, and would lose the last drop of his blood in support of it. And 
these declarations he repeated to me the oftener, and the more pointedly, because he 
knew my suspicions of Colonel Hamilton’s views, and probably had heard from him 
the same declarations which I had, to wit: ‘That the British constitution, with its 
miequal representation, corruption, and other existing abuses, was the most perfect 

overnment which had ever been established on earth, and that a reformation of 
those abuses would make it an impracticable government.’ I do believe that 
General Washington had not a firm confidence in the durability of our government. 
He was naturally distrustful of men, and inclined to gloomy apprehensions; and I 
was ever persuaded that a belief that we must at length end in something like a 
British constitution, had some weight in his adoption of the ceremonies of levees, 
birth-days, pompous meetings with Congress, and other forms of the same character 
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my at Trenton, and recall Victery to his standard, when 
Hope was almost sinking in despair? Did he not, by a 
masterly manoeuvre and midright march, surprise his 
enemy in Princeton, and add yet another laurel to the 
one acquired by the capture of the Hessians? Did he 
not, with an army hastily raised, and defeated at Brandy- 
wine, in twenty-three days thereafter, surprise the enemy 
at Germantown? And though victory was denied him 
by a force of circumstances no human power could have 
controlled, yet the boldness of the enterprise, and the 
success attending it in the outset, produced such a con- 
fidence abroad in our courage and resources, as to lead 
to our alliance with a powerful nation. Did he not sur- 
prise the enemy at Monmouth? And, although untoward 
events served to cripple the operations of the early part 
of the day, yet the setting-sun shone upon the battle- 
field in possession of the Americans, the enemy retreat- 


calculated to prepare us gradually for a change which he believed possible, and to 
let it come on with as little shock as might be to the public mind. These are my 
opinions of General Washington, which I would vouch at the judgment seat of God, 
having been formed on an acquaintance of thirty years. I served with him in the 
Virvinia legislature from 1769 to the Revolutionary war, and again a short time in 
Congress, until he left us to take command of the army. During the war, and 
after it, we corresponded occasionally, and in the four years of my continuance in 
the office of secretary of state, our intercourse was daily, confidential, and cordial 
After I retired from that office great and malignant pains were taken by our federal 
monarchists, and not entirely without effect, to make him view me as a theorist, 
nolding French principles of government which would lead infallibly to licentious- 
ness and anarchy. And to this he listened the more easily from my known disappro- 
bation of the British treaty. I never saw him afterwards, or these malignant insinu- 
ations should have been dissipated before his just judgment as mists before the sun. 
I felt, on his death, with my countrymen, that ‘verily a great man hath fallen this 
day in Israel.’ ; 

“More time and recollection-would enable me to add many other traits of his 
eharacter; but why add them to you who know him well? and I can not justify te 
myself a longer detention of your paper. 

“ Vale, proprieque tuum, me esse tibi persuadeas. 

“Tu. JEFFERSON.” 
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ing, and their dead and wounded left as trophies to the 
victors. Such were the memorable instances in which 
Washington, with troops newly raised, and badly pro- 
vided with every necessary of war, struck at his veteran 
and well-appointed foe when least expected, producing 
the happiest influences upon the American cause, both 
at home and abroad; for it is perfectly well known that 
the battle of Germantown decided the ministry of France 
to form the alliance that so materially contributed to 
the conclusion of the war and the consummation of our 
independence.* 

As the commander-in-chief, accompanied by a numer 
ous suite, approached the vicinity of Monmouth court 
house,} he was met by a little fifer-boy, who archly ob 
served, “They are all coming this way, your honor.” 
“Who are coming, my little man,” asked General Knox. 
“Why, our boys, your honor, our boys, and the British 
right after them,” replied the little musician. “Impossi- 
ble,” exclaimed Washington! And giving the spur to 
his charger, proceeded at full gallop to an eminence a 
short distance ahead. There, to his extreme pain and 
mortification, it was discovered that the boy’s intelligence 
was but too true. The very éhte of the American army, 

* This battle had a powerful influence, no doubt, but the conquest over the arm 


of Burgoyne, it must be acknowledged, was far more potent. That conquest, and 
the general failure of the campaign of 1777, produced a marked sensation upon the 


* legislature and the common mind of Great Britain, and a great majority of the peo- 


ple and a powerful minority in Parliament, were clamorous for peace and reconcili- 
ation. Eyen Lord North, who had se long, as prime minister of England, treated 
the Americans with scorn, proposed, soon after hearing of the surrender of Burgoyne, 
a repeal of all the acts of Parliament obnoxious to the Americans, which had been 
enacted since 1763! But in this the minister was not sincere, and these propositions 
were called “ deceptionary bills,” in America. 

+ This was situated at the present village of Freehold, the capital of Monmouth 
eounty, New Jersey. 
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five thousand picked officers and men, were in full re 
treat, closely pursued by the enemy.* The first inquiry 


* General Clinton lay near Monmouth courthouse, on the night of the twenty-seventh 
of June. The next day he would reach the heights of Middletown, when his strength 
would thereby be greatly increased. Washington determined to attack him the 
moment he should commence his march. Lafayette was then at Englishtown, a few 
miles in the rear of the enemy, to watch Sir Henry’s movements. General Lee was 
sent with two brigades to join Lafayette, and, as senior officer, to take the general 
command of the whole division designed for making the first attack. At the same 
time, the main body, under Washington, encamped within three miles of English- 
town. Lee was ordered to make an attack when Sir Henry should attempt to move. 

Before daylight, on the morning of the twenty-eighth of June, several other 
American corps were in motion toward the flank and rear of the enemy, and by 
eight o’clock, the whole British army had taken up its line of march. Lee, with four 
thousand troops, exclusive of Morgan’s riflemen, and the Jersey militia, pressed for- 
ward under cover of a forest to an open field, and formed his line for action, while 
Wayne was detailed with seven hundred men and two pieces of artillery, to attack 
the covering parties in the rear of the enemy. A little after nine, while Wayne was 
prosecuting his attack with vigor, he received an order from Lee to make only @ 
feigned attack, and not push on too precipitately. Wayne was disappointed, irri 
tated, and chagrined, for he felt that his commander had plucked the palm of victory 
trom his hand; but, like a true soldier, he obeyed, hoping Lee would recover what 
he had evidently lost. But in this, too, he was disappointed. Clinton had changed 
front, and a large body of his cavalry approached cautiously toward the right of Lee’s 
troops. Lafayette thought this a fine opportunity to gain the rear of Clinton’s divi 
sion, and riding quickly up to Lee, asked permission to make the attempt. ‘‘ Sir,” 
replied Lee, ‘‘ you do not know British soldiers ; we can not stand against them; we 
shall certainly be driven back at first, and we must be cautious.” Lafayette was 
disposed to make the trial, and Lee partially complied. He then weakened Wayne’s 
division by drawing off three companies to the support of the right. Soon after this, 
by Lee’s order, a general retreat commenced, without any apparent cause. The 
British pursued ; a panic seized the Americans, and they fled in great confusion 
These were the fugitives met by Washington. ‘The chief was surprised and exasper- 
ated, and on this occasion, his feelings completely controlled his judgment for 
moment. When he met Lee, he exclaimed in fierce tones, “‘ What is the meaning 

f all this, sir ?”’ 

Lee hesitated a moment, when, according to Lafayette, the aspect of Washingtoa 
pecame terrible, and he again demanded —‘“‘I desire to know the meaning of this 
disorder and confusion !” 

The fiery Lee, stung by Washington’s manner, made an angry reply, when the 
chief, unable to control himself, called him ‘a damned poltroon.” “This,” said 
Lafayette, when relating the circumstance to Governor Tompkins, in 1824, while on 
his visit to this country, “was the only time I ever heard General Washington swear.” 

Lee attempted a hurried explanation, and after a few more angry words between 
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of the chief was for Major-General Lee, who commanded 
the advance, and who soon appeared, when a warm con 
versation ensued, that ended by the major-general being 
ordered to the rear. During this interview, an inciden 
of rare and chivalric interest occurred. Lieutenant 
Colonel Hamilton, aid to the general-in-chief, leaped from 
his horse, and, drawing his sword, addressed the general 
with—* We are betrayed ; your excellency and the army 
are betrayed, and the moment has arrived when every 
true friend of America and her cause must be ready to die 
in their defence.”* Washington, charmed with the gen- 
erous enthusiasm of his favorite aid, yet deemed the same 
ill-timed, and pointing to the colonel’s horse that was 
cropping the herbage, unconscious of the great scene en- 
acting around him, calmly observed, “ Colonel Hamilton, 
you will take your horse.” 

The general-in-chief now set himself in earnest about 
restoring the fortunes of the day. He ordered Colonel 
Stewart and Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsay, with their regi- 
ments, to check the advance of the enemy, which service 
was gallantly performed; while the general, in person, 
proceeded to form his second line. He rode, on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth of June, and for that time 


them, Washington departed to form his line. Then riding back to Lee in calmer 
mind, he said, “ Will you retain the command on this height or not? If you will, 1 
will return to the main body, and have it formed on the next height.” 

Lee replied, “‘ It is equal to me where I command.” 

“T expect you will take proper means for checking the enemy,” said Washington, 

“Your orders shall be obeyed,” rejoined Lee; ‘‘and I shall not be the first te 
leave the ground.” 

After the battle, Lee wrote insulting letters to Washington. He was arraigned 
before a court-martial, because of his conduct on the twenty-eighth, and was sus- 
pended from all command, for one year. 

* This is explained in a future chapter of these Recollections, which is entitled, 

Mysteries of the Revolution.” 
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only during the war, a white charger, that had been pre- 
sented to him.* From the over-powering heat of the 
day, and the deep and sandy nature of the soil, the 
spirited horse sank under his rider, and expired on the 
spot. The chief was instantly remounted upon a chest- 
nut blood-mare, with a flowing mane and tail, of Arabian 
breed, which his servant Billy was leading. It was 
upon this beautiful animal, covered with foam, that the 
American general flew along the line, cheering the sol- 
diers in the familiar and endearing language ever used 
by the officer to the soldier of the Revolution, of “Stand 
fast, my boys, and receive your enemy ; the southern troops 
are advancing to support you.” 

The person of Washington, always graceful, dignified, 
and commanding, showed to peculiar advantage when 
mounted; it exhibited, indeed, the very beau ideal of a 
perfect cavalier. The good Lafayette, during his last 
visit to America, delighted to discourse of the “times 
that tried men’s souls.”+ From the venerated friend of 
our country we derived a most graphic description of 
Washington and the field of battle. Lafayette said, 
“At Monmouth I commanded a division, and, it may be 
supposed, I was pretty well occupied; still I took time, 
amid the roar and confusion of the conflict, to admire 
our beloved chief, who, mounted on a splendid charger, 
rode along the ranks amid the shouts of the soldiers, 

* This fine horse was presented to Washington, by Governor William Livingston, 
of New Jersey, after the chief had crossed the Delaware into his state. 

+ This now trite expression, originated with Thomas Paine, author of Common 
Sense, The Crisis, etc. He commenced his second number of The Crisis, written in 
December, 1776, as follows: ‘THESE ARE THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS. 


The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the ser- 


vice of his country; but he that stands it now deserves the thanks of man and 
woman.” 
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cheering them by his voice and example, and restoring 
to our standard the fortunes of the fight. I thought 
then as now,” continued Lafayette, “that never had I 
beheld so superb a man.” 

Among the incidents of this memorable day may be 
considered, on the part of the British, the death of the 
Honorable Colonel Monckton, a brother of Earl Galway. 
It is said this gallant and accomplished officer had greatly 
injured his fortune by the dissipations incident to a long 
sojourn in city quarters, and that, in consequence, he ex- 
posed himself recklessly on the twenty-eighth of June. 
He was much regretted in the British army.* 

On the part of the Americans, the fate of the young 
and brave Captain Fauntleroy, of the Virginia line, was 


* The flying Americans were checked by Washington, and were soon formed into 
battle order, and led into action. The battle became general. It was one of the hottest 
days on record, and many, on both sides, died from the effects of the heat. The 
British grenadiers, the finest corps in the army, were commanded by Colonel 
Monckton. They had been repulsed several times by Wayne, and Monckton de- 
termined to drive him from his strong position. He advanced silently, and when 
near enough for the purpose, he waved his sword, shouting, ‘ On my brave grenadiers 
to the charge!’ and at their head rushed forward with impetuosity. A terrible 
volley from Wayne’s artillery swept the ranks of the foe, and Monckton fell, mortally 
wounded. Over his body the warriors fought desperately, until the Americans 
secured it and bore it to the rear. 

Monckton was a gallant officer. He was a lieutenant-colonel in the battle of Long 
Island, where he was shot through the body. On the day after the battle at Mon- 
mouth, his remains were deposited in the burial-ground of the Freehold meeting- 
house, near the west end of the building. The only monument that marked his 
grave a few years ago, when I visited the spot, was a plain board, painted red, on 
which were drawn, in black letters, the words :— 

““HIC JACET 
COL. MONCKTON, 


KILLED, 28 JUNE, 


1778. 
W. R. W.” 


This was erected by a worthy Scotch schoolmaster, named William R. Wilson 
An engraving of it, and also of the meetinghouse, may be found in Lossing’s Field. 
Book of the Revolution. 
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remarkable. He was on horseback, at a well near a fi.rm- 
house, waiving his turn, while the fainting soldiers, con- 
sumed by a thirst arising from their exertions on the 
hottest day supposed ever to have occurred in America, 
were rushing with frantic cries, to the well, imploring 
for water. The captain, with the point of his sword rest- 
ing on his boot, his arm leaning on the pommel, con- 
tinued to waive his turn, when a cannon-shot, bounding 
down the lane that led to the farmhouse, struck the un- 
fortunate officer near the hip, and hurled him to the 
ground a lifeless corse. The lamented Fauntleroy was 
descended from one of the old and highly-respected fami- 
lies of Virginia. Leaving the comforts of home and the 
delights of a large circle of friends, this gallant young 
soldier repaired to the standard of his country early in 
the campaign of 1776. He was greatly respected in his 
grade, and his untimely fate was deeply mourned in the 
American army. 

Heedless of the remonstrances and entreaties of his 
officers, the commander-in-chief exposed his person to- 
every danger throughout the action of the twenty-eighth 
of June. The night before the battle of Monmouth, a 
party of the general officers assembled, and resolved upon 
a memorial to the chief, praying that he would not ex- 
pose his person in the approaching conflict. His high 
and chivalric daring and contempt for danger at the 
battle of Princeton, and again at Germantown, where his 
officers seized the bridle of his horse, made his friends 
the more anxious for the preservation of a life so dear to 
all, and so truly important to the success of the common 
cause. It was determined that the memorial should be 
’ presented by Doctor Craik, the companion-in-arms of 
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Colonel Washington in the war of 1755; but Craik at 
once assured the memorialists that, while their petition 
would be received as a proof of their affectionate regard 
for their general’s safety, it would not weigh a feather 
in preventing the exposure of his person, should the day 
go against them, and the presence of the chief become 
important at the post of danger. Doctor Craik then re 
lated the romantic and imposing incident of the old 
Indian’s prophecy, as it occurred on the banks of the 
Ohio in 1770, observing that, bred, as he himself was, in 
the rigid discipline of the Kirk of Scotland, he possessed 
as little superstition as any one, but that really there 
was a something in the air and manner of an old savage 
chief delivering his oracle amid the depths of the forest, 
that time or circumstance would never erase from his 
memory, and that he believed with the tawny prophet 
of the wilderness, that their beloved Washington was the 
spirit-protected being described by the savage, that the 
enemy could not kill him, and that while he lived the 
glorious cause of American Independence would never 
die.* 

On the following day, while the commander-in-chief, 
attended by his officers, were reconnoitring the enemy 
from an elevated part of the field, a round-shot from the 
British artillery struck but a little way from his horse’s 
feet, throwing up the earth over his person, and then 
bounding harmlessly away. The Baron Steuben, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders, exclaimed, “ Dat wash very near,” 
while Doctor Craik, pleased with this confirmation of his 
faith in the Indian’s prophecy, nodded to the officers who 
composed the party of the preceding evening, and then, 


# See chapter entitled, ‘ Indian Prophecy.” 
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pointing to Heaven, seemed to say, in the words of the 
savage prophet, “The Great Spirit protects him; he can 
not die in battle.” 

A ludicrous occurrence varied the incidents of the 
twenty-eighth of June. The servants of the general 
officers were usually well-armed and mounted. Will 
Lee, or Billy, the former huntsman, and favorite body 
servant of the chief,a square muscular figure, and capital 
horseman, paraded a corps of valets, and, riding pomp- 
ously at their head, proceeded to an eminence crowned 
by a large sycamore-tree, from whence could be seen an 
extensive portion of the field of battle. Here Billy 
halted, and, having unslung the large telescope that he 
always carried in a leathern case, with a martial air ap- 
plied it to his eye, and reconnoitred the enemy.* Wash- 
ington having observed these manoeuvres of the corps 
of valets, pointed them out to his officers, observing, 
“See those fellows collecting on yonder height; the 
enemy will fire on them to a certainty.” Meanwhile 
the British were not unmindful of the assemblage on the 
height, and perceiving a burly figure well-mounted, and 
with a telescope in hand, they determined to pay their 
respects to the group. A shot from a six-pounder passed 
through the tree, cutting away the limbs, and producing 
a scampering among the corps of valets, that caused even 
the grave countenance of the general-in-chief to relax 
into a smile. 

Nor must we omit, among our incidents of the battle 
of Monmouth, to mention the achievement of the famed 
Captain Molly, a nom de guerre given to the wife of a 


* The telescope is in possession (1859) of the Washington family, and has alway: 
deen a conspicuous object upon the wall of the great passage at Mount Vernon. 
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matross in Proctor’s artillery. At one of the guns of 
Proctor’s battery, six men had been killed or wounded. 
It was deemed an unlucky gun, and murmurs arose that 
it should be drawn back and abandoned. At this juncture, 
while Captain Molly was serving some water for the re- 
freshment of the men, her husband received a shot in the 
head, and fell lifeless under the wheels of the piece. The 
heroine threw down the pail of water, and crying to her 
dead consort, “ Lie there my darling while I revenge ye,” 
grasped the ramrod the lifeless hand of the poor fellow 
had just relinquished, sent home the charge, and called 
to the matrosses to prime and fire. It was done. Then 
entering the sponge into the smoking muzzle of the can- 
non, the heroine performed to admiration the duties of 
the most expert artilleryman, while loud shouts from the 
soldiers rang along the line. The doomed gun was no 
longer deemed unlucky, and the fire of the battery be- 
came more vivid than ever. The Amazonian fair one 
kept to her post till night closed the action, when she 
was introduced to General Greene, who, complimenting 
her upon her courage and conduct, the next morning 
presented her to the commander-in-chief’ Washington 
received her graciously, gave her a piece of gold, and as- 
sured her that her services should not be forgotten. 

This remarkable and intrepid woman survived the 
Revolution, never for an instant laying aside the appella- 
tion she had so nobly won, and levying contributions 
upon both civil and military, whenever she recounted the 
tale of the doomed gun, and the famed Captain Molly at 
the battle of Monmouth.* 


* Molly was a sturdy young camp-follower, only twenty-two years of age, and, in 
devotion to her husband, she illustrated the churacter of her countrywomen of “the 
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On the night of the memorable conflict, Washington 
laid down in his cloak under a tree, in the midst of his 
brave soldiers. About midnight, an officer approached 
cautiously, fearful of awakening him, when the chief 
called out, “ Advance, sir, and deliver your errand. I lie 
here to think and not to sleep.” 

In the morning the American army prepared to renew 
the conflict, but the enemy had retired during the night, 
leaving their dead and many of their wounded to the 
care of the victors.* Morgan’s mountaineers pursued on 


Emerald isle.” When her husband fell, and there appeared to be no one to take his 
place at the gun, the officer in command ordered it to be removed, Then she took 
her husband’s place, as related in the text. Washington conferred upon hei the 
commission of a sergeant, which her husband held, and by his recommendation her 
name was placed upon the list of half-pay officers, for life. Sergeant Molly left the army 
soon after the battle of Monmouth, and made her abode in the Hudson Highlands, 
near Fort Clinton, where, during the attack upon that fortress the previous autumn, 
she had displayed her heroism. She was there with her husband. When the British 
scaled the ramparts, he dropped his match and fled. Molly caught it up, touched 
off the piece, and then scampered away with the rest of the garrison. She fired the 
last gun at Fort Clinton. The venerable widow of General Hamilton told me that 
she had often seen Sergeant Molly, who was generally called captain. She described 
her as a stout, red-haired, freckled-faced young Irish woman, with a handsome, 
piercing eye. The French officers, charmed with the story of her bravery, made her 
many presents. She would sometimes pass along the French lines, when they were 
in Westchester county, with her cocked hat, and get it almost filled with silver 
crowns. She wore a hybrid costume after the war— the petticoat of her sex, with 
an artilleryman’s uniform over it. This woman died near Fort Montgomery, a 
victim to the indulgence of licentiousness. Art and Romance have confounded her 
. with another character, Moll Pitcher. ; 

* Sir Henry Clinton dared not risk another engagement. Both parties lay upon 
their arms during the evening after the battle. The Americans slept until morning; 
but the British commenced moving silently away from the field at midnight. Sir 
Henry Clinton was unwilling to give the impression that he made the movement by 
stealth, so he wrote to the ministry, saying, “‘ Having reposed the troops until ten at 
night, to avoid the excessive heat of the day, I took advantage of the moonlight to re- 
join General Knyphausen, who had advanced to Nut swamp, near Middletown.” 
This assertion caused much merriment in America, because, according to Poor 
Will’s Almanac, published in Philadelphia by Joseph Cruikshank, it was new moon 
on the twenty-fourth of June, and on the night of the battle was only four days ld 
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their trail, and made some captures, particularly the 
coach of a general officer. 

The British grand army embarked for Staten Island. 
The number, order, and regularity of the boats, and the 
splendid appearance of the troops, rendered this embark- 
ation one of the most brilliant and imposing spectacles 
of the Revolutionary war.* 

Congress passed a unanimous vote of thanks to the 
yeneral-in-chief, his officers and soldiers, for the prompt- 


and set at fifty-five minutes past ten. Trumbull, in his M/‘Fingal, thus alludes to 
the circumstance :— 


“ He forms his camp with great parade, 
While evening spreads the world in shade, 
Then still, like some endangered spark, 
Steals off on tiptoe in the dark ; 

Yet writes his king in boasting tone, 
How grand he marched by light of moon! 


Go on, great general, nor regard 

The scoffs of every scribbling bard, 
Who sings how gods, that fearful night, 
Aided, by miracle, your flight ; 

As once they used in Homer’s day, 
To help weak heroes run away ; 

Tells how the hours, at this sad trial, 
Went back, as erst on Ahaz’s dial, 
While British Joshua stayed the moon 
On Monmouth’s plain for Ajalon. 
Heed not their sneers or gibes so arch, 
Because she set before your march.” 


* The Americans were ignorant of the departure of the enemy until dawn, when 
they were three hours on their way toward the shore. Washington considered pur- 
suit to be fruitless, for his men were greatly fatigued, the heat was excessive, the 
soil was loose sand, and very little water could be found. Earl Howe’s fleet was 
then lying in the waters between Staten Island and Sandy Hook, and on board of 
these vessels Sir Henry’s troops were conveyed in boats from the latter port, on the 
thirtieth, and he escaped to New York. Washington marched his army to Bruns- 
wick, and thence to the Hudson river, which he crossed at King’s ferry, just below 
the Highlands, and encamped near White Plains, in Westchester county. 
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ness of their march from Valley Forge, and their surprise 
and defeat of the enemy; and a feu de yore was fired by the 
whole American army for the victory of Monmouth.* 


* On the seventh of July, the continental Congress adopted the following resolu 
tions :— 

“ Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of Congress be given to General Washing 
ton for the activity with which he marched from the camp at Valley Forge in pur 
suit of the enemy; for his distinguished exertions in forming the line of battle; and 
for his great good conduct in leading on the attack and gaining the important victory 
of Monmouth over the British grand army, under the command of General Sir Henry 
Clinton, in their march from Philadelphia to New York 

“ Resolved, That General Washington be directed to signify the thanks cf Congress 
to the gallant officers and men under his command, who Oat Nae themselves 
by their conduct and valor at the battle of Monmouth.” 
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CHAPTER VL 


THE SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN. 


Ds Grassze EXPECTRD FROM THE West INpIes—IntrENpDED ATTACK upon New York — THB 
ENTBRPRISS ABANDONED— Maxon OF 3HE ALLIED ARMIES FOR Virginra—Sin HENRY 
Cimston anp Logp CoRNWALLIS— WASHINGTON’S INTEROEPTED LETTER—- ARRIVAL OF 
Count pr Grasse — LArayerte’s GENEROSITY — WASHINGTON AND COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU 
m Viremia— Visit to THE VILLE DE PaRiIs— ANEODOTE— ANTICIPATED TROUBLB— 
Navat Batrrte— Aprroacn or Atimp Troops To YoRKTOWN—THE Since oF YORK 
towN — [LNOIDENTS OF THE SrzeE— WASHINGTON EXPOSED TO DANGER—A SoLprER’s Ap- 
PEAL— PatrioTisN of GovBRNOR NELSON — CORNWALLIS'S HEADQUARTERS — Fooiisn Dar- 
ING oF an OrricrR — News oF THE SURBRENDEE OF CORNWALLIS — CORNWALLIS'S ATTEMPT 
to Esoarz— Tue SURRENDER OF THE British ARMyY— WasiINGTON’s WAR-loRsE — Corn: 
WALLIS aT WasHineton’s Tasite— CoLoney, TarLeton Humiuiatrp — Sickness ar York- 
town — Dgats or Joun Parke Custis— WaASHINGTON’s Grizy anpD KInpDNxESS.* 


THe campaign of 1781 was considerably advanced, 
without any decided advantages to the combined armies, 
when the chevalier de Barras, the commander of the 
French naval forces at Rhode Island,* announced to Gen- 


* This chapter was first pablished in the ational Intelligencer, on the nineteenth 
of October, 1840. 

+ On the sixth of February, 1778, Frauce formally acknowledged the Indepen 
dence of the United States, and entered into an alliance with them by solemn treaty 
A French fleet was immediately fitted out at Toulon, and sent to aid the Americans, 
ander the command of the Count D’Estaing. His performances on our coasts dis- 
appointed the Americans, The Maryuis de Lafayette, then serving in the armies of 
the United States, procured leave of absence for one year, returned to France, and 
by great personal efforts, indaced the king to send a mach more powerful and sup 
stantial aid to the Americans, in the form of a strong naval and military force, arms, 
smmuuition, and money, Adiniral de Ternay was appointed commander of the 
fleet, and the Count de Rochambeau the leader of the land forces. ‘The French fleet 
appeared off the coasts of Virginia, on the fourth of July, 1780, and on the evening 
of the tenth entered Newport harbor. There the fleet aud army retained their head 
quarters until the following year, and weie comparatively inactive. Admiral Ternay 
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eral Washington that the Count de Grasse would sail 
from the West Indies, with a powerful fleet and three 
thousand troops, on the third of August, and might be 
expected in the Chesapeake about the first of September 
Upon the receipt of this agreeable intelligence, the allies 
lost no time in preparing for the investiture of New 
York; the Americans approaching gradually toward the 
city, and the French from Newport, the two armies 
forming a junction at Dobbs’s ferry, on the Hudson.* 
Large bodies of troops were moved toward Staten Island, 
the first object of attack;+ extensive magazines were 
collected, ovens built,[ and everything indicating that 
the fleet alone was wanting to commence the siege in 
earnest, when, in the midst of these demonstrations, the 
combined armies suddenly decamped, and masking New 
York, proceeded in full march for the South. 

The reasons that induced Washington thus to change 
the scene of his operations were, some of them, governed 


had died soon after its arrival, and was buried with distinguished honors in Trinity 
churchyard, at Newport, and Admiral de Barras, mentioned in the text, became his 
successor in the command, the following spring. 

* Dobbs’s ferry is about twenty-two miles from the city of New York. There the 
combined armies of the United States and France first met. Washington, hoping 
to secure the co-operation of the Count de Grasse, with a French fleet then in the 
West Indies, had conceived a plan for attacking the headquarters of the British 
army at New York. He held an interview with Rochambeau, at Hartford, late in 
May, and an arrangement was made for the French army to march to Hudson’s 
river as speedily as possible, and form a junction with the Americans encamped 
there. Four thousand fresh troops were soon in motion, and reached the Hudson, 
near Dobbs’s ferry, early in July. 

t Staten Island, between which and the city of New York, is the fine bay and 
harbor of New York, was an important point in the programme of operations against 
the enemy. There many of the British troops were encamped, and its heights com- 
manded every opening to the sea. 

{ The remains of these ovens were to be seen in some places in that vicintty ; 
util within a very recent veriod. 
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by circumstances beyond his control, especially as re- 
garded the co-operation of the French naval forces. The 
Count de Grasse preferred the Chesapeake to the bay of 
New York, as being better suited to his large vessels, 
while the admiral, being limited in his remaining in the 
American waters to a certain and an early day, could 
most conveniently render his assistance in the South.* 
This, together with other and imposing considerations, 
induced the American general, while continuing to 
threaten Sir Henry Clinton, to strike at Cornwallis in 
Virginia.* 

Sir Henry Clinton, aware that a powerful French fleet 
was destined for the American coast, and presuming that, 
upon its arrival, a combined attack would be made upon 
New York, ordered Earl Cornwallis, then pursuing his 
victorious career in Virginia, to fall down upon the tide- 
water, and, after selecting a spot where he could con- 
veniently embark a part of his troops to reinforce his 


* When the determination of the Count de Grasse was made known to Washing- 
ton, he was sorely disappointed, for the recapture of New York seemed to be cer- 
tainly promised, if the admiral’s co-operation could be had. Washington was then 
at the house of Van Brugh Livingston, at Dobbs’s ferry, and Robert Morris, then 
superintendent of finance, and Richard Peters, secretary of the board of war, were 
present. The cloud of disappointment upon Washington’s brow remained only for 
amoment. He received the despatch from De Barras, mentioned in the first para- 
graph of this chapter, and he instantly conceived an expedition against Cornwallis, 
in Virginia. Turning to Peters, he asked, ‘‘ What can you do for me?’— With 
money, everything, without it nothing,” was his brief reply, at the same time turning 
an anxious leek toward Morris. ‘Let me know the sum you desire,” said the 
patriotic financier, comprehending the expression of his eye, Before noon Washing- 
ton had completed his estimates, and arrangements were made with Morris for the 
fands. Twenty thousand hard dollars were loaned from Count de Rochambean, 
which Mr. Morris agreed to replace by the first of October. The arrival of Colonel 
Laurens from France, on the twenty-fifth of August, with two millions and a half of 
livres, a part of a donation of six millions by Louis XIV. to the United States, 
enabled the superincendent of finance to fulfil his engagement, without difficulty. 
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commander-in-chief, to entrench the remainder, and await 
further orders.* But the sudden and unexpected march 
of the combined armies to the South entirely changed 
the aspects of military affairs. It was now the earl, and 
not Sir Henry, that required reinforcement, and Sir 
Henry again writing to his lordship, bade him strengthen 
his position at Yorktown, promising him the immediate 
aid of both land and naval forces.+ 

Meantime, Washington had written a letter to the 
Marquis de Lafayette, then in Virginia, which he caused 


# At the close of 1780, Benedict Arnold, the traitor, was in the service of his 
royal purchaser ; and at the commencement of 1781, he invaded lower Virginia with 
about sixteen hundred British and Tory troops. He penetrated as far as Peters- 
burgh, where he was joined by Lord Cornwallis, in May. The earl took command 
of all the British forces then in Virginia, who were opposed by a considerable army 
ander Lafayette. He attempted the subjugation of the state, and penetrated the 
sountry into Hanover county, beyond Richmond, marking his pathway with the 
destruction of an immense amount of property, public and private. Two other 
commanders soon appeared in the field against him— General Wayne, who came 
from victorious fields in Georgia, and the Baron von Steuben. Cornwallis soon 
found himself in peril, and moved slowly down the peninsula, between the York 
and James rivers, followed by Lafayette, Wayne, and Steuben. 

At Williamsburg, Cornwallis received the order from Sir Henry Clinton alluded 
to in the text, and, aware that he would be too weak after complying with it, to 
withstand the Americans, he crossed the James river, at old Jamestown, after a skir- 
mish with the republicans under Wayne, and proceeded to Portsmouth, opposite 
Norfolk. Disliking that situation, he went to Yorktown, on the York river, and 
commenced fortifying thut place, and Gloucester Point, opposite. 

+ The combined armies, after remaining about six weeks at Dobbs’s ferry, crossed 
the Hudson at Verplanck’s point, and under the general commund of Lincoln, 
marched by different routes toward Trenton. By deceptive military movements, 
and letters that were intended to be intercepted, Washington misled Sir Henry 
Clinton with the belief that an attack upon New York was stil] in contemplation ; 
and the British commander was not undeceived until the allied armies had crossed 
the Delaware, and were far on their way toward the Head of Blk. Clinton endea- 
vored to recall the republican armies, by sending Arnold to ravage the New England 
coasts, and other forces to menace New Jersey and the Hudson Highlands, but in 
vain. The allica made their way rapidly toward Virginia, and the earl implored 
aid from Sir Henry. 
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to be intercepted. In the letter he remarked that he 
was pleased with the probability that Earl Cornwallis 
would fortify either Portsmouth or Old Point Comfort, 
for, were he to fix upon Yorktown, from its great capabilities 
of defence, he might remain there snugly and unharmed, 
until a superior British fleet would relieve him with 
strong reinforcements, or embark him altogether. 

This fated letter quieted the apprehensions of the 
British commander-in-chief as to the danger of his lieu- 
tenant, and produced those delays in the operations of 
Sir Henry that tended materially to the success of the 
allies and the surrender of Yorktown.* 

The fleet of the Count de Grasse, consisting of twenty- 
eight sail of the line, and a due proportion of frigates, 
containing three thousand veteran troops under the 
Marquis de St. Simon, anchored in the Chesapeake on the 
thirtieth of August.t| The frigates were immediately 


* Washington wrote other similar letters. The bearer of one of these was a young 
Baptist clergyman, named Montagnie, an ardent whig, who was directed by Wash- 
ington to carry a despatch to Morristown. He directed the messenger to cross the 
river at King’s ferry, proceed by Haverstraw to the Ramapo clove, and through the 
pass to Morristown. Montagnic, knowing the Ramapo pass to be in possession of 
the cow-boys and other friends of the enemy, ventured to suggest to the commander- 
in-chief that the upper road would be the safest. ‘‘I shall be taken,” he said, “if I 
go through the clove.” ‘ Your duty, young man, is not to talk, but to obey!” re- 
plied Washington, sternly, enforcing his words by a vigorous stamp of his foot. 
Montagnie proceeded as directed, and, near the Ramapo pass, was caught. A. few 
days afterward he was sent to New York, where he was confined in the Sugar-House, 
one of the famous provost prisons in the city. The day after his arrival, the con. 
tents of the despatches taken from him were published in Rivington’s (razette with 
great parade, for they indicated a plan of an attack upon the city. The enemy was 
alarmed thereby, and active preparations were put in motion for receiving the be- 
sicgers. Montagnie now perceived why he was so positively instructed to go through 
the Ramapo pass, where himself and despatches were quite sure to be seized.—- 
Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution, i. 781, note. 

+ Francois Joseph Paul, Count de Grasse, a native of France, was born in 1723 
Be was appointed to command a French fleet, to co-operate with the Americans at 
the bevinning of 178) Although he was the junior, in service, of Count de Barras 
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employed in conveying the troups up the James river, 
where they were landed, and reinforced the army of La- 
fayette, who then commanded in Virginia. An instance 
of virtue and magnanimity that occurred at this period 
of our narrative adorns the fame and memory of La- 
fayette. 

Upon the arrival of the French land and naval forces 
in our waters, their commanders said to Lafayette: 
“Now, marquis, now is your time; a wreath of never- 
fading laurel is within your grasp! Fame bids you seize 
it. With the veteran regiments of St. Simon, and your 
own continentals, you have five thousand; to these add 
a thousand marines, and a thousand seamen, to be landed 
from the fleet, making seven thousand good soldiers, 
which, with your militia, give you an aggregate exceed- 
ing ten thousand men. With these, storm the enemy’s 
works while they are yet in an unfinished state, and be. 
fore the arrival of the combined armies you will end the 
war, and acquire an immortal renown.”—“ Believe me, 
my dear sir,” said the good Lafayette, during his visit in 
America, “ this was a most tempting proposal to a young 
general of twenty-four, and who was not unambitious of 


he was made his superior in command, with the title of lieutenant-general. His co 
operation was much more valuable to the Americans than that of D’Estaing; and in 
the capture of Cornwallis and his army at Yorktown, he played a very important 
part. His domestic relations seem to have been very unhappy, his second wife, 
whom he married after leaving America, proving a very unworthy woman. His life 
was a burden to him, particularly after losing the favor of his king in consequence 
of an unfortunate military movement. He died early in 1788, at the age of sixty- 
five years. Alluding to the unhappiness of his latter days, Washington, in a letter 
to Rochambeau, April, 1788, on hearing of the death of De Grasse, said, “‘ His frail- 
ties should now be buried in the grave with him, while his name will be long de 
servedly dear to this country, on account of his successful co-operation in the glori- 
ous campaign of 1781. The Cincinnati in some of the states have gone into mourn- 
ng for him.” 
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fame by honest means; but insuperable reasons forbade 
me from listening to the proposal for a single moment. 
Our beloved general had intrusted to me a command far 
above my deserts, my age, or experience in war. From 
the time of my first landing in America, up to the cam- 
paign of 1781, I had enjoyed the attachment, nay, parent- 
al regards of the matchless chief. Could I then dare to 
attempt to pluck a leaf from the laurel that was soon to 
bind his honored brow—the well-earned reward of long 
years of toils, anxieties, and battles? And lastly, could 
. have been assured of success in my attack, from the 
known courage and discipline of the foe, that success 
must have been attended by a vast effusion of human 
blood.” 

The commander-in-chief, accompanied by the Count 
de Rochambeau, arrived at Williamsburg,* the head- 
quarters of Lafayette, on the fourteenth of September. 
The general, attended by a numerous suite of American 
and French officers, repaired to Hampton,} and thence 
on board the Ville de Paris, the French admiral’s ship, 

‘ : : : 
lying at anchor in the chops of «he Capes, to pay their 

* The allied armies made their way slowly southward. For want of sufficient 
vessels at the Head of Elk, where they expected to embark for a voyage down 
the Chesapeake, a greater portion of the troops proceeded by land to Baltimore 
and Annapolis. Washington and his suite, accompanied by the Count de Rocham- 
beau, and the Marquis de Chastellux, reached Baltimore on the eighth, Mount 
Vernon on the tenth, and Williamsburg on the evening of the fourteenth. Tha 
brief visit was the first that Washington had made to Mount Vernon since the spring 
of 1775, when he left for Philadelphia, as a delegate to the continental Congress. 

+ Hampton is near Old Point Comfort, at the mouth of the James river, having 
in front one of the finest harbors in the world, called Hampton roads, which opens 
to the Chesapeake bay. Washington and his party, consisting of Lafayette, Rocham- 
peau, Knox, Harrison, Hamilton, and others, sailed for the Ville de Paris, in a smal] 
ressel called the Queen Charlotte, and arrived on board on the eighteenth of Sep- 


ember. They were greeted with a salute of thirteen guns, and welcomed to an 
sntertainment prepared in haste, but with great taste 
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respects to the Count de Grasse, and consult with him as 
to their future operations. 

On the American chiefs reaching the quarter-deck, 
the admiral flew to embrace him, imprinting the French 
salute upon each cheek. Hugging him in his arms, he 
exclaimed, “My dear litle general!” De Grasse was of 
lofty stature; but the term peti, or small, when applied 
to the majestic and commanding person of Washington, 
produced an effect upon the risible faculties of all present 
not to be described. The Frenchmen, governed by the 
rigid etiquette of the ancien régime, controlled their mirth 
as best they could; but our own jolly Knox, heedless 
of all rules, laughed, and that aloud, till his fat sides 
shook again. 

Washington returned from this conference by no 
means satisfied with its result. The admiral was ex- 
tremely restless at anchor while his enemy’s fleet kept the 
sea; and having orders limiting his stay in the American 
waters to a certain and that not distant day, he was de- 
sirous of putting to sea to block up the enemy’s fleet in 
the basin of New York, rather than to run the risk of 
being himself blockaded in the bay of the Chesapeake. 

Washington urged De Grasse to remain, because his 
departure, he said, “ by affording an opening for the suc- 
cor of York, which the enemy would instantly avail 
themselves of, would frustrate our brilliant prospects 
and the consequence would be, not only the disgrace 
and loss of renouncing an enterprise, upon which the 
fairest expectations of the allies have been founded, after 
uhe most expensive preparations, but perhaps disbanding 
the whole army for want of provisions.” 

Washington now despatched Lafayette on a secre 
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mission to the count; and never, in the whole course 
of the Revolutionary contest, were the services of that 
friend of America of more value to her cause than in the 
present instance. 

The all-commanding influence of Lafayette at this 
period, not only with the French court, of which he 
was the idol, but with the whole people of France; his 
powerful family connections with the high nod/esse, par- 
ticularly the distinguished family of De Noailles;* all 
these considerations enabled Lafayette to throw himself 
as a shield between the Count de Grasse and any blame 
that might be attached to him at home for yielding te 
the views and wishes of the American chief. 

The marquis prevailed, and he soon returned to head- 
quarters with the gratifying intelligence that the ad- 
miral had consented to remain at his anchors (unless a 
British fleet should appear off the capes), and would 
send a part of his vessels higher up the bay, the better 
to complete the investiture of Yorktown. 

The fate of De Grasse and the Ville de Paris is well 
known to history. That magnificent ship was a present 
from the city of Paris to the French king. She rated 
one hundred and ten guns, and thirteen hundred men. 
It is said that on her arrival in the Chesapeake. 
flowers and tropical plants were interspersed upon he; 
quarter-deck, amid the engines of war; while her sides 
covered with bright varnish, gave to this superb vessel a 
most brilliant and imposing appearance. On the memo- 
rable twelfth of April, 1782, De Grasse, deserted by some 

* Lafayette married the Countesse Anastasie de Noailles, daughter of the Duke 
de Noailles, a young lady possessed of an immense fortune in her own right. The 


Duke de Noailles was a member of one of the oldest and most influential families 
in France 
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of his captains, his own ship totally dismasted, a large 
proportion of his officers and crew killed or wounded, 
nobly maintained the unequal contest, and refused to 
yield to any ship carrying less than an admiral’s flag.* 
At length the Barfleur of ninety-eight guns, Sir Samuel 
Hood, ranging alongside, the colors of France were 
lowered on the poop of as bravely-defended a vessel as 
hath adorned the annals of the French marine, either 
before or since. Let those who would put their trust in 
princes, mark the fate of gallant De Grasse. When he 
struck, but three men remained alive on the quarter- 
deck of the Ville de Paris, one of whom was the admiral ; 
yet, on his return to his native country, the king, whose 
colors he had so nobly defended, turned with coldness 
from the unfortunate brave, leaving him to languish in 
retirement and disgrace. How different was the conduct 
of the enemies of De Grasse, the English sailors, who, on 
the arrival of their prisoner at Portsmouth, hoisted him on 
ther shoulders, and honoring high courage in misfortune, 
carried him in triumph to his lodgings, bidding him adieu, 
with three hearty cheers. It is thus the brave should 

honor the brave. 
On the fifth of September, Admiral Graves, with nine- 
teen sail-of-the-line, appeared off the capes of Virginia.+ 
* The Ville de Paris had been reduced to almost a wreck by the Canada, com- 
manded by Captain Cornwallis, brother of Lord Cornwallis, who seemed determined 
to avenge his kinsman’s fate at Yorktown. This severe naval battle, under the gen- 
eral command of Admiral Rodney, occurred in the West Indies. The English were 
victorious. But several of their prizes were lost in hurricanes thatensued. Four of 
the French ships captured on the twelfth of April, namely, the Ville de Paris, Cen 
aur, Glorieux, and Hector, and an English-built ship-of-the-line, the Ramillies, all 
foundered at sea while employed in giving convoy to a great fleetof West Indiamen 
t Admiral Rodney, commander of the British fleet in the West Indies, aware that 


De Grasse had sailed for the American coast, sent Sir Samuel Hood after him with 
only fourteen sail, not suspecting that the French admiral had taken his whole fleet 
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Count de Grasse immediately slipped his cables, and put 
to sea with twenty-four line-of-battle ships. An engage 
ment ensued, without material results to either side, and, 
after four days of manoeuvring, the French fleet returned 
to its former anchorage, the British bearing away for 
New York.* 

Meantime, the Chevalier de Barras had arrived, with 
eight sail-ofthe-line, bringing a battering-train, and an 
ample supply of all the munitions necessary for the siege, 
These were speedily landed up the James river, and 
many delays and disappointments occurred in their 
transportation to the lines before Yorktown, a distance 
of six miles. Long trains of the small oxen of the coun- 
try tugged at a single gun, and it was not until the ar- 
rival of the better teams of the grand army that much 
progress could be made.+ 

The combined armies, arriving at the Head of Elk,f 
embarked a portion of the troops in transports; another 


to the shores of the neighboring continent. Hood arrived at Sandy Hook at the 
close of August, and gave Admiral Graves, then lying in the harbor of New York, 
with five ships-of-the-line prepared for service, notice of the destination of De Grasse’s 
fleet. On the same day information reached Sir Henry Clinton, that Admiral de 
Barras had sailed from Newport for the Chesapeake, with a considerable squadron. 
Rraves, with nineteen sail, departed for the same waters, as speedily as possible, 

* This naval engagement took place outside the capes of Virginia, upon the bosom 
of the broad Atlantic. The engagement was partial. The hostile fleets were within 
sight of each other for five successive days. The French lost in the action two hun 
dred and twenty men, and four officers, killed and wounded, The loss of the Eng 
lish was ninety killed and two hundred and forty-six wounded. 

t Within the state-arsenal, at Richmond, Virginia, there are several French can- 
non, long, and highly wrought, and some of them a hundred years old; also two or 
three howitzers. How they came there n> one can tell. Old people remember to 
have seen them on the grounds of the capitol fifty years ago, but knew not how they 
came there. They were probably left by the French at the siege of Yorktown, and 
afterward taken up the river to Richmond. 

{ The narrow part of the Chesapeake bay, at it head, is called Elk river, and where 
Elkton now stands, was known, at that tine, as /ead of Elk. 
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portion were embarked at Baltimore; while the re 
mainder pursued the route by land to Virginia—the 
whole rendezvousing at Williamsburg.* 

On the twenty-eighth of September the allies moved 
in four columns, in order of battle, and, the outposts of 
the enemy being driven in, the first parallel was com- 
menced. The work continued with such diligence that 
the batteries opened on the night of the ninth of October, 
and a tremendous fire of shot and shells continued with- 
out interruption. A red-hot shot from the French, who 
were on the left, fell upon the Gaudaloupe and Charon, 
two British frigates. The latter, of forty-four guns, was 

nsumed together with three transports.} 

The defences of the town were hourly sinking unaer 
the effects of the cannonade from the American and 
French batteries, when, on the night of the fourteenth, it 
was determined to carry the two British redoubts on the 
south, by the bayonet. For this service, detachments 
were detailed. from both the American and French 
armies—the former under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton, long the favorite aid of the commander- 

* When Washington arrived at Williamsburg, and found both the French fleets 
im Chesapeake bay, he sent ten transports of De Barras’s squadron to bring on the 
allied forces from Maryland. The last division of the allied troops reached Williams- 
burg on the twenty-fifth of September. 

+ The first heavy cannozade and bombardment by the allied forces occurred on 

he tenth of Octobex On that evening the vessels mentioned in the text, were set 
on fire. Three large transports were consumed at the same time. Doctor Thacher 
im his journal, page 274, says, “ From the bank of the river I had a fine view of this 
splendid conflagration. The ships were enwrapped in a torrent of fire, which, spread- 
ing with vivid brightness among the combustible rigging, and running with amazing 
rapidity to the tops of the several masts, while all around was thunder and lightning 
Irom Our numerous cannons and mortars, and in the darkness of night, presented 
one of the most sublime and magnificent spectacles which can be imagined. Some 


o: our shells over-reaching the town, were seen to fall into the river, and bursting, 
threw up columns of water like the spouting of the monsters of the deep ” 
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m-chief, but now restored to his rank and duty in the 
line,* and the latter under the Baron de Viomenil. 

At a given signal the detachments advanced to the 
assault. As the Americans were mounting the redoubt, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens,} aid-de-camp to the com 
mander-in-chief, appeared suddenly on their flank, at the 
head of two companies. Upon Major Fish} hailing him 
with, “ Why, Laurens, what brought you here” the hero 
replied, “I had nothing to do at headquarters, and so 
came here to see what you all were about.” Bravest 
among the brave, this Bayard of his age and country 
rushed with the foremost into the works, making with 
his own hand, Major Campbell, the British commandant, 
a prisoner-ofwar.§ The cry of the Americans as they 
mounted to the assault was, “Remember New London.” 
But here, as at Stony Point, notwithstanding the provo- 
cation to retaliate was justified by the inhuman massa 


#%In the preceding February a misunderstanding occurred between Washington 
and Hamilton. The latter, feeling aggrieved at some words of censure spoken by 
his general, promptly proposed a separation. ‘“‘ Very well, sir,” said Washington, 
“if it be your choice.” But within an hour he sent an aid to offer Hamilton the 
olive-branch of reconciliation. But the young officer, who, for some time, had been 
anxious to hold a more independent and distinguished part in the army, would 
not listen to the generous overture, and from that time he was separated from the 
general’s military family, but not from his friendship. 

+ John Laurens, son of Henry Laurens, who was president of the continental 
Congress in 1777. He was one of the most gallant young men in the army. He 
was sent on a special mission to France early in 1782, to solicit a loan of money and 
to procure arms. He was successful, and received the thanks of Congress. He did 
good service in the South under General Greene, and was killed on the bank of the 
Combahee, while opposing marauding parties of the British, on the twenty-seventh 
of August, 1782, at the age of twenty-nine years. 

t Major Nicholas Fish, of the New York line, and father of Honorable Hamilton 
fish, late governor of the state of New York. 

4 Major Campbell, several inferior officers, and seventeen privates, were made 
prisoners. ‘This redoubt was on the bank of the York river. The mounds were 

ite prominent when I visited the spot in the winter of 1848-9. 
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cres of Paoli and Fort Griswold, mercy, divine mercy, 
perched triumphant on our country’s colors.* 
Washington, during the whole of the siege, continued 

to expose himself to every danger. It was in vain his 
officers remonstrated. It was in vain that Colonel Cobb 
his aid-de-camp, entreated him to come down from a 
parapet, whence he was reconnoitring the enemy’s works, 
the shot and shells flying thickly around, and an officer 
of the New England line killed within a very few yards. 
During one of his visits to the main battery, a soldier of 
Colonel Lamb’s artillery; had his leg shattered by the 


* We have already observed that Arnold was sent to ravage the New England 
coasts, in order to draw the combined armies back from their march toward Virginia. 
On the morning of the sixth of September, 1781, Arnold, with a considerable force, 
consisting mostly of tories and Hessians, landed upon the shores of the Tnames, be- - 
low New London. They landed in two divisions, the one on the New London side 
being commanded by Arnold in person. He proceeded to lay New London in ashes, 
while, Nero-like, he stood in the belfry of a church and watched the conflagration, 
and from that elevated point he could almost see his own birthplace, at Norwich, at 
the head of the river. The other division, under one of Arnold’s subordinates, at- 
tacked Fort Griswold, at Groton, on the opposite shore, and murdered Colonel Led- 
yard and most of the garrison under him, in cold blood. It was to these atrocities 
that the war-cry alluded to referred. Gordon asserts, that Lafayette, with the sane- 
tion of Washington, ordered the assailants to remember Fort Griswold, and put every 
man of the redoubt to death. This order, so repugnant to the character of both 
Washington and Lafayette, could never have been issued. Colonel Hamilton after- 
ward publicly denied the truth of the allegation; so also did Lafayette, 

+ Colonel John Lamb was one of the most meritorious of the officers of the artil- 
ery.department. He was then fifty years of age, and had been one of the earliest 
of the opposers of the British government in New York, who bore the name of Lib- 
erty Boys. He was a good writer and fluent speaker, both of which accomplishments 
he brought into useful requisition when the troubles with Great Britain began. In all 
the commotions in his native city (New York), previous to the breaking out of the 
Revolution, he was very active; and in 1775, he received a captain’s commission in 
a New York artillery corps. He accompanied Montgomery to Quebec, where, in 
the siege of that city, at the close of 1775, he was severely wounded and made 
prisoner. He returned to New York the ensuing summer, was promoted to major, 
‘and became attached to the artillery regiment under Knox. From that time until 
the close of the war he was in active service, when the army was in the field. He 
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explosion of a shell. As they were bearing him to the 
rear, he recognised the chief, and cried out, “God _ bless 
your excellency, save me if you can, for I have been a 
good soldier, and served under you during the whole 
war.” Sensibly affected by the brave fellow’s appeal, 
the general immediately ordered him to the particular 
care of Doctor Craik. It was too late; death ter 
minated his sufferings after an amputation was per- 
formed. 

At this period of the siege occurred that sublime ix 
stance of patriotism which we have recorded in another 
chapter, when Governor Nelson directed the heavy shot 
and bomb-shells of the Americans to be cast upon his 
own fine house, in order to dislodge British officers who 
had their quarters there. 

And yet how many and how endearing recollections 
must have crowded upon the patriot’s mind as he thus 
consigned his ancient domicil to destruction. Erected 
by his forefathers, it was around its hearths that, in bis 
childhood, he had played.* Beneath its roof he had 
reared a numerous and interesting family, and passed his 
better days in dispensing the most liberal hospitality to 
a large and estimable circle of relatives and friends; all, 
all were forgotten as, with Roman heroism, he bade the 
batteries direct their thunders against the seat of his 

appiness and his home. 


fterward became a legislator in his native State ; and Washington, when he became 
resident of the United States, appointed him collector of customs at the port ¢ 
New York. He held that office until his death, on the thirty-first of May, 1800. 

* In an old burial-ground at Yorktown, are the remains of several of the Nelson 
family, covered by fine marble monuments, one of them quite costly. And the 
stone house, battered by the cannon balls during the siege, is yet standing. Sse 
biographical sketch of Governor Nelson in another chapter. 
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The first headquarters of Earl Cornwallis were in the 
house of Mr. Secretary Nelson, a relative of the gover- 
nor, and a gentleman attached to the royal cause. It 
was a very large and splendid brick mansion, and tower- 
ing above the ramparts, afforded a fine mark for the 
American artillery, that soon riddled it, having learned 
from a deserter that it contained the British headquar 
ters. His lordship remained in the house until his stew- 
ard was killed by a cannon-ball while carrying a tureen 
of soup to his master’s table. 

The British general then removed his headquarters 
to the house of Governor Nelson, and finally to apart- 
ments excavated in the bank on the southern extremity 
of the town, where two rooms were wainscotted with 
boards, and lined with baize, for his accommodation.* 
It was in that cavernous abode that the earl received his 
last letter from Sir Henry Clinton. It was brought by 
the honorable Colonel Cochran, who, landing from an 
English cutter on Cape Charles, procured an open boat, 
and threading his way, under cover of a fog, through the 
French fleet, arrived safely, and delivered his despatches. 
They contained orders for the earl to hold out to the last 
extremity, assurmg him that a force of seven thousand 
men would be immediately embarked for his relief+ 


* No traces of this retreat can now be found. It was excavated in the bank of 
rock-marl upon which the village of Yorktown stands, but has disappeared long ago. 
Full a quarter >f a mile above the spot, there is an excavation in the same bank, to 
which strangers were directed, when I visited Yorktown a few years ago, as the veré 
table council-chamber of Cornwallis; but I was informed, by good authority, that 
the cave I visited was made, at or before the siege, to hide valuables in. I saw 
the remains of a house that had stood directly in front of it, and which must have 
concealed the entrance to the cavern. 

t From the first, Cornwallis appears to have doubted his ability to maintain his 
position long When he first saw perils gathering thick around him, the French fleet 
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While taking wine with his lordship after dinner, the 
gallant colonel proposed that he should go up to the 
_Yamparts and take a look at the Yankees, and upon his 
\return give Washington’s health ina bumper. He was 
dissuaded from so rash a proceeding by every one at the 
table, the whole of the works being at that time in so 
ruinous a state that shelter could be had nowhere. The 
colonel however persisted, and gayly observing that he 
would leave his glass as his representative till his return, 
which would be quickly, away he went. Poor fellow, he 
did return, and that quickly, but he was borne in the 
arms of the soldiers, not to his glass, but his grave. 

For a great distance around Yorktown the earth trem- 
bled under the cannonade, while many an anxious and 
midnight watcher ascended to the housetops to listen to 
the sound, and to look upon the horizon, lighted up by 
the blaze of the batteries, the explosions of the shells, 
and the flames from the burning vessels in the harbor. 

At length, on the morning of the seventeenth, the 
thundering ceased, hour after hour passed away, and the 
most attentive ear could not catch another sound. What 
had happened? Can Cornwallis have escaped? To 
suppose he had fallen, was almost too much to hope for. 
And now an intense anxiety prevails: every eye is 


‘approaching on one hand, and the allied armies on the other, he conceived a plan of 

escaping into North Carolina; but the vigilant Lafayette prevented his flight. He 
at once sent a message to Clinton for aid, and received the reply alluded to in the 
text. He used every endeavor to delay, first his offer to capitulate, and then the 
signing of the capitulation, hoping for aid. Washington, suspecting the reason, 
would suffer no delay, and on the very day when the capitulation was signed, Clin 
ton, with seven thousand men, left New York for the Chesapeake, convoyed by 
twenty-six ships of the line, under Admiral Digby. This armament appeared oft 
the capes of Virginia, on the twenty-fourth of October; but receiving unquestion 
able intelligence of the capitulation at Yorktown, Clinton returned to New York. 
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turned toward the great southern road, and “the express. 
the express!” is uponevery lip. Each hamlet and home: 
stead pours forth its inmates. Age is seen leaning on 
his staff; women with infants at the breast; children with 
wondering eyes, and tiny hands outstretched—all, all, 
with breathless hopes and fears, await the courier’s com- 
ing. Ay,and the courier rode with a red spur that day 

but had he been mounted on the wings of the wind, he 
could scarcely have kept pace with the general anxiety. 

At length there is a cry —“ He comes! he comes!” and 
merging from a cloud of dust, a horseman is seen at 
headlong speed. He plies the lash and spur; covered 
with. foam, with throbbing flank, and nostril dilated to 
catch the breeze, the generous horse devours the road, 
while ever and anon the rider waves his cap, and shouts 
to the eager groups that crowd his way, “ Cornwallis is 
taken !”* 

And now arose a joyous cry that made the very wel- 
kin tremble. The tories, amazed and confounded, shrunk 
away to their holes and hiding-places, while the patriotic 
whigs rushed into each other’s arms, and wept for glad- 
ness. And oh! on that day of general thanksgiviny and 


* The accomplished Lieutenant-Colonel Tilghman, one of Washington's aids, 
was sent to Philadelphia by the chief, with despatches to the Congress, announcing 
the surrender of Cornwallis. He arrived there in the night, and soon the watchmen 
of the city were calling the hours, with the suffix, ‘and Cornwallis is taken!’ That 
annunciation ringing out on the frosty night-air, aroused thousands from their slum- 
bers. Lights were soon seen moving in almost every house; and presently the streets 
were thronged with men and women, all eager to hear the details. It was a joyous 
night for Philadelphia. The old state-house bell rang out its jubilant notes more 
than an hour before dawn, and the first blush of morning was greeted with the boom- 
ing of cannon. The Congress assembled at an early hour, when Charles Thomson 
read Washington’s despatch, and then they resolved to go in procession at two 
o’clock the same day, to a temple of worship, “and return thanks to Almighty God 
for crowning the allied armies of the United States and France with success ”" 
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praise, how many an aspiration ascended to the Most 
High, imploring blessings on him whom all time will con- 
secrate as the Farner or ms Country. That event was 
indeed the crowning glory of the war of the Revolution; 
hostilities languished thereafter, while Independence and 
empire dawned upon the destinies of America, from the 
surrender at Yorktown. 

After a fruitless attempt to escape, in which the ele 
ments, as at Long Island, were on the side of America 
and her cause,* on the morning of the seventeenth Corn- 
wallis beat a parley. Terms were arranged, and, on the 
nineteenth, the British army laid down its arms.+ 

The imposing ceremony took place at two o’clock, 
The American troops were drawn up on the right, and 
the French on the left, of the high road leading to 
Hampton. A vast crowd of persons from the adjoining 
country attended to witness the ceremony.t 

The captive army, in perfect order, marched in stern 


* This has reference to the fog on the Hast river that allowed the Americans to 
retreat from Brooklyn, unperceived by the enemy, after the disastrous battle near 
there on the twenty-ninth of August, 1776. On the present occasion, a storm sud- 
denly arose, and prevented Cornwallis and his troops from crossing the York river 
to Gloucester, in boats which had been prepared for the purpose. His plan was to 
withdraw in that way from Yorktown, in the night, by rapid marches gain the 
forks of the Rappahannock and Potomac, and forcing his way through Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, form a junction with the British army under Clinton 
in New York. 

+ The siege had continued thirteen days. The British lost during the siege on 
hundred and fifty-six killed, three hundred and twenty-six wounded, and seventy 
missing. The whole number surrendered by capitulation was a little more than 
seven thousand. Besides these, there were sailors, negroes, and tories, who became 
prisoners, making the whole number between eleven and twelve thousand. 

t It has been estimated that the number of spectators of the ceremony of sur 
render, was quite equal to that of the military. Universal silence prevailed as the 
vanquished troops slowly marched out of their intrenchments, with their colors 
eased and their drums beating a British tune, and passed between the columns of 


the combined armies. 
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and solemn silence between the lines. All eyes were 
turned toward the head of the advancing column. Corn- 
wallis, the renowned, the dreaded Cornwallis, was the 
object that thousands longed to behold. He did not 
appear, but sent his sword by General O’Hara, with an 
apology for his non-appearance on account of indispo 
sition. It was remarked that the British soldiers looked 
only toward the French army on the left, whose appear- 
ance was assuredly more brilliant than that of the Amer- 
icans, though the latter were respectable in both their 
clothing and appointments, while their admirable dis- 
cipline and the hardy and veteran appearance of both 
officers and men showed they were no “carpet knights,” 
but soldiers who had seen service and were inured to 
war. 

Lafayette, at the head of his division, observing that 
the captives confined their admiration exclusively to the 
French army, neglecting his darling light-infantry, the 
very apple of his eye and pride of his heart, determined 
to bring “eyes to the right.” He ordered his music to 
strike up Yankee Doodle: “Then,” said the good general, 
“they did look at us, my dear sir, but were not very well 
pleased.” 

When ordered to ground arms, the Hessian was con- 
tent. He was tired of the war; his pipe and his patience 
pretty well exhausted, he longed to bid adieu to toilsome 
inarches, battles, and the heat of the climate that con- 
sumed him. Not so the British soldier; many threw 
their arms to the ground in sullen despair. One fine 
veteran fellow displayed a soldierly feeling that excited 
the admiration of all around. He hugged his musket to 
his osom, gazed tenderly on it, pressed it to his lips, 
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then threw it from him, and marched away dissolved in 
tears.* 


On the day of the surrender, the commander-in-chief : 


rode his favorite and splendid charger, named Nelson, a 
light sorrel, sixteen hands high, with white face and legs, 
and remarkable as being the first nicked horse seen in 
America. This famous charger died at Mount Vernon 
many years after the Revolution, at a very advanced 
age. After the chief had ceased to mount him, he was 
never ridden, but grazed in a paddock in summer, and 
was well cared for in winter; and as often as the retired 
farmer of Mount Vernon would be making a tour of his 
grounds, he would halt at the paddock, when the old 
war-horse would run, neighing, to the fence, proud to be 
caressed by the great master’s hands. 

The day after the surrender, Earl Cornwallis repaireé 
to headquarters to pay his respects to General Washing- 
ton and await his orders. The captive chief was received 
with all the courtesy due to a gallant and unfortunate 
foe. The elegant manners, together with the manly, 
frank, and soldierly bearing of Cornwallis, soon made 
him a prime favorite at headquarters, and he often 
formed part of the suite of the commander-in-chief in his 
rides to inspect the levelling of the works previous to 


* The delivering of the colors was one of the most painful events of the surrender, 
to the captives. There were twenty-eight of them. For this purpose, twenty-eight 
British captains, each bearing a flag in a case, were drawn up in line. Opposite 
to them, at a distance of six paces, twenty-eight American sergeants were placed to 
receive the colors, and an ensign was appointed by Colonel Hamilton, the officer of 
the day, to conduct the ceremony. When the ensign gave an order for the captains 
to advance two paces, and the American sergeants to advance two paces, the former 
hesitated, saying they were unwilling to surrender their flags to non-commissioned 
affcers. Hamilton, sitting upon his horse at a distance, observed this hesitation. 
He rode up, and when informed of the difficulty, ordered the ensign to receive 
them all and band them over to the sergeants. 
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the retirement of the: combined armies from before York 
town.* 

At the grand dinner given at the headquarters to the 
officers of the three armies, Washington filled his glass, 
and, after his invariable toast, whether in peace or war, 
of “ All our friends,” gave “The British Army,” with some 
complimentary remarks upon its chief, his proud career 
in arms, and his gallant defence of Yorktown. When it 
came to Cornwallis’s turn, he prefaced his toast by saying 
that the war was virtually at an end, and the contending 
parties would soon embrace as friends; there might be 
affairs of posts, but nothing on a more enlarged scale, as 
it was scarcely to be expected that the ministry would 
send another army to America}. Then turning to Wash- 


* Yorktown was evacuated by conquerors and captives, within a fortnight after the 
surrender. Some of the prisoners were marched to Winchester, in Virginia, and 
some to Fort Frederick and Fredericktown, in Maryland. The latter were finally 
removed to Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, and guarded by continental troops. Corn- 
wallis and other British officers went by sea to New York, on parole. Finally, they 
were all exchanged. 

t The fall of Cornwallis was a severe blow to the British ministry. Sir N. W. 
Wraxall, in his Historical Memoirs of his Own Times (page 246), has left an interest- 
ing record of the effect of the news of the surrender of Cornwallis upon the minds of 
Lord North and the king. The intelligence reached the cabinet on Sunday, the 
twenty-fifth of November, at noon. Wraxall asked Lord George Germain how 
North “took the communication ?”—‘ As he would have taken a cannon-ball in his 
breast,” replied Lord George; “for he opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, as he 
paced up and down the apartment during a few minutes, ‘Oh! God, it is all over! 
words which he repeated many times, under emotions of the deepest consternation 
and distress.” Lord George Germain sent off a despatch to the king, who was then 
at Kew. The king wrote a calm letter in reply, but it was remarked, as evidence of 
annsual emotion, that he had omitted to mark the hour and minute of his writing, 
which he was always accustomed to do with scrupulous precision. Yet the handwrit- 
ing evinced composure of mind. 

Parliament assembled on the twenty-seventh of November, and its first business 
was the consideration of events in America, Violent debates ensued, in which Ed- 
mund Burke, Charles James Fox, General Conway, and the younger Pitt, engaged 
on the side of the opposition. Parliament adjourned until after the holydays, with- 
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ington, his lordship continued: “ And when the illustri- 
ous part that your excellency has borne in this long and 
arduous contest becomes matter of history, fame will 
gather your brightest laurels rather from the banks of 
the Delaware than from those of the Chesapeake.” In 
this his lordship alluded to the memorable midnight 
march made by Washington with the shattered remains 
of the grand army, aided by the Pennsylvania militia, 
on the night of the second of January, 1777, which 
resulted in the surprise of the enemy in his rear, and the 
victory of Princeton, restoring hope to the American 
cause when it was almost sinking in despair. 

Colonel Tarleton, alone of all the British officers of 
rank, was left out in the invitations to headquarters. 
Gallant and high-spirited, the colonel applied to the 
Marquis de Lafayette to know whether the neglect 
might not have been accidental? Lafayette well knew 
that accident had nothing to do with the matter, but. re- 
ferred the applicant to Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens, who, 
as aid-de-camp to the commander-in-chief, must of course 
be able to give the requisite explanation. Laurens at 
once said, “No, Colonel Tarleton, no accident at all; in- 
tentional, I can assure you, and meant as a reproof for 


out taking any definite action in the matter. On reassembling, the subject was 
again brought up, when General Conway offered a resolution preliminary to the 
enactment of a decree for commanding the cessation of all hostilities. It was lost 
by only one vote. The opposition were encouraged, and again pressed the matter, 
and finally,on the fourth of March, 1782, a resolution was offered by Conway, “ That 
the house of commons and the nation would consider as enemies to his majesty 
and the country, all those who should advise, or by any means attempt, the further 
prosecution of offensive war on the continent of North America,” The ministry 
were signally defeated in the vote on this resolution, and Lord North, after an 
administration as prime minister, of twelve years, resigned the seals of office; and 
soon a decree to cease hostilities, was furnished to the British commanders in 


America. 
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certain cruelties practised by the troops under your com- 
mand in the campaigns of the Carolinas.” ——“ What, sir,” 
haughtily rejoined Tarleton, “and is it for severities in- 
separable from war, which you are pleased to term 
eruelties, that I am to be disgraced before junior officers ? 
Is it, sir, for a faithful discharge of my duty to my king 
and my country, that I am thus humiliated in the eyes 
of three armies ?’—“ Pardon me,” continued Colonel 
Laurens, “there are modes, sir, of discharging a soldier’s 
luty, and where mercy has a share in the mode, it ren- 
Jers the duty the more acceptable to both friends and 
foes.” Tarleton stalked gloomily away to his quarters, 
which he seldom left until his departure from Virginia.* 


* Banastre Tarleton was born in Liverpool, England, in 1754. He had commenced 
the study of law when the American war broke out. He then joined the army and 
came over with Cornwallis. He was with that officer in all his campaigns in 
this country, was an active leader of cavalry at the South, and ended his military 
career at Yorktown. He seemed innately cruel while in this country. On his return 
to England, the inhabitants of Liverpool elected him their representative in the house 
of commons. He married the daughter of the duke of Ancaster in 1798, and in 181” 
became a major-general in the British army. When George IV. was crowned, he 
was created a baronet. He died in 1833. 

In a personal rencounter with Colonel William Washington, at the battle of the 
Cowpens, Colonel Tarleton was severely wounded in the hand. According to Mrs. 
Ellet’s ‘‘ Women of the Revolution,” this wound was twice made the point of severe 
wit by two American ladies, who were daughters of Colonel Montfort, of Halifax, 
North Carolina. Because of his cruel and resentful disposition, he was most heartily 

espised by the republicans. The occasions were as follows: When Cornwallis and 
is army were at Halifax, on their way to Virginia, Tarleton was at the house of an 
American, In the presence of Mrs. Willie Jones (one of these sisters), Tarleton 
poke of Colonel Washington as an illiterate fellow, hardly able to write his name. 
‘Ah, colonel,” said Mrs. Jones, “you-ought to know better, for you bear on your 
erson proof that he knows very well how to make his mark!’ At another time, 
Tarleton was speaking sarcastically of Washington, in the presence of her sister, 
Mrs. Ashe. ‘I would be happy to see Colonel Washington,” he said, with a sneer. 
Mrs. Ashe instantly replied, “If you had looked behind you, Colonel Tarleton, at 
the battle of the Cowpens, you would have enjoyed that pleasure.” Stung with this 
keen wit, Tarleton placed his hand on his sword. General Leslie, who was present, 
remarked, “‘ Say what you please, Mrs. Ashe, Colonei Tarleton knows better than te 
insult a lady in my presence.” 
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Upon the surrender of the post of Gloucester, Colonel 
Tarleton, knowing himself to be particularly obnoxious 
to the Americans from his conduct in the South, requested 

guard for his person. This was afterward dispensed 
with, but he was destined to be sadly humiliated upon 
his arrival in Yorktown, being dismounted in the street 
from a beautiful blood-horse that was claimed by a Vir- 
ginian gentleman as his property. The colonel was on 
his way to dine with the Baron de Viomenil, and but for 
a French officer who was passing, dismounting an orderly, 
and giving his steed to the unfortunate colonel, this cele- 
brated cavalier, badly calculated for a pedestrian, from a. 
defect in one of his feet, must have trudged it to the 
baron’s quarters, a distance of more than a mile. 

The weather during the siege of Yorktown was propi- 
tious in the extreme, being, with the exception of the 
squall on the night of the sixteenth,* the fine autumnal 
weather of the South, commonly called the Indian sum- 
mer, which greatly facilitated the military operations. 
Washington’s headquarters were under canvass the whole 
time.} 

The situation of Yorktown, after the surrender, was 
pestilential. Numbers of wretched negroes who had 
either been taken from the plantations, or had of them- 
selves followed the fortunes of the British army, had died 
of the small-pox, which, with the camp-fever, was raging 
in the place, and remained unburied in the streets, 


* The night when Cornwallis attempted to escape. 

t The place where the commissioners met to agree upon terms of capitulation 
was Moore’s house, near the banks of the York river. It has sometimes been er- 
roneously called Washington’s headquarters. That building is yet standing, in the 
midst of a beautiful lawn and a pleasant surrounding country. I visited it on the 
twenty-first of December, 1848, when so mild was the weather, ‘hat, by permission of 
she occupant, I plucked a full-blown rose thut was blooming near a verandah, 
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When all hope of escape was given up, the horses of the 
British legion were led to the margin of the river, shot, 
and then thrown into the stream. The carcasses, floating 
with the tide, lodged on the adjacent shores and flats, 
producing an effluvium that affected the atmosphere for 
miles around. Indeed, it was many months before York- 
town and its environs became sufficiently purified to be 
habitable with any degree of comfort. 

A domestic affliction threw a shade over Washington’s 
happiness, while his camp still rang with shouts of tri- 
umph for the surrender of Yorktown. His step-son* (to 
whom he had been a parent and protector, and to whom 
he was fondly attached), who had acecompanied him to 
the camp at Cambridge, and was among the first of his 
aids in the dawn of the Revolution, sickened while on 
duty as extra aid to the commander-in-chief in the 
trenches before Yorktown. Aware that his disease (the 
camp-fever), would be mortal, the sufferer had yet one 
last lingering wish to be gratified, and he would die con- 
tent. It was to behold the surrender of the sword of 
Cornwallis. He was supported to the ground, and wit- 
nessed the admired spectacle, and was then removed to 
Eltham, a distance of thirty miles from camp.+ 

An express from Dr. Craik announced that there was 
no longer hope, when Washington, attended by a single 
officer, and a groom, left the headquarters at midnight, 
and rode with all speed for Eltham. 

The anxious watchers by the couch of the dying were 
in the gray of the twilight, aroused by a trampling of 


* John Parke Custis, the only son of Mrs. Washington, and father of the author 
of these Recollections. 
t The residence of Colonel Basset, who married Mrs. Washington’s sister. 
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horse, and, looking out, discovered the commander-in- 
chief alighting from a jaded charger in the courtyard. 
He immediately summoned Doctor Craik, and to the 
eager inquiry, “Is there any hope?” Craik mournfully 
shook his head. The general retired to a room to in- 
dulge his grief, requesting to be left alone. In a little 
while the poor sufferer expired. Washington, tendeely 
embracing the bereaved wife and mother, observed to 
the weeping group around the remains of him he so 
dearly loved, “ From this moment I adopt his two 
youngest children as my own.”* Absorbed in grief, he 
then waived with his hand a melancholy adieu, and, fresh 
horses being ready, without rest or refreshment, he re- 
mounted and returned to the camp. 


* These were Eleanor Parke Custis, who married Lawrence Lewis, the favorite 
nephew of General Washington, and George Washington Parke Custis — the latter, 
the author of these Recollections. 

Norse.—After the foregoiw® chapter was in type, I found in the Philadelphiz 
Sunday Despatch, in one of a series of articles on the History of Chestnut street, from 
the pen of one of the editors, the following extract from an old paper, entitled 
the Allied Mercury or Independent Intelligencer, of the date of fifth November, 1781 
which relates to the British banners surrendered at Yorktown, mentioned in a note 
on page 249 of these Recollections :— 

“On Saturday last (November 3, 1781), between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, arrived here twenty-four standards of colors taken with the British army 
under the command of Earl Cornwallis. The volunteer cavalry of this city received 
these trophies of victory at Schuylkill, from whence they escorted and ushered them 
into town amidst the acclamations of a numerous concourse of people. Continental 
and French colors, at a distance, preceded the British, and thus they were paraded 
down Market street to the state-house. They were then carried into Congress and 
laid at their feet. 

The crowd exulting fills with shouts the sky, 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply : 
Base Britons! Tyrant Britons — knock under, 
Taken ’s your earl, soldiers and plunder. 

Huzza! what colors of the bloody foe, 
Twenty-four in number, at the State-House door ; 
Look: they are British standards, how they fall 
At the president’s feet, Congress and all.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 


WASHINGTON’S LIFE-GUARD. 


NuMBER AND UNIFORM OF THE GuARD— THEIR APPEARANOE AND DisoipLinE—TuE Farre 
LE88s GUARDSMAN—GUARD BORROWED FOR Important Exprpitions—THe AFFAIR A’ 
Barren Hinu— LAarayerre In Perin—ALien M‘Lanze— EsoarE OF THE REPUBLICANS — 
PassaaE oF THE SOHUYLKILL—Tuu Lirz-Guarp aT MonmoutH — MorGAN’s MERRIMENT — 
Last SURVIVOR OF THE GUAED. 


Tue Life-Guard was a select corps, composed of a major’s 
command, or about one hundred and fifty men.* Caleb 


* Among the Connecticut troops who were engaged in the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, was a company under Captain Thomas Knowlton, who was mortally wounded 


in a skirmish on Harlem plains, on the sixteenth of September, 1776. His was one. 


of the best-disciplined companies in the crude army that gathered so suddenly near 
Boston, after the bloodshed at Lexington and Concord became known. This com- 
pany and others were formed into a battalion known as the Connecticut rangers, to 
the command of which Knowlton was appointed, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. It formed a part of the central division of the army at Cambridge, after 
Washington had taken the chief command, and was under his immediate control. 
The corps soon held the same enviable position, as to discipline and soldierly deport- 
ment, as Captain Knowlton’s company had done; and the commander, proud of his 
battalion, made it a sort of voluntary body-guard to the general-in-chief, and called 
it Congress’s own ” 

This appellation produced some jealousy in the army, which Washington per- 
ceived ; and, on the eleventh of Mai:h, 1776 (a few days before the termination of 
. the siege of Boston), he ordered a corps to be formed, of reliable men, as guard for 
himself, baggage, &c. He directed them to be chosen from various regiments, spe- 
cifying their height to be “from five feet nine inches, to five feet ten inches, and to 
be handsomely and well made.” It consisted of a major’s command—one hundred 
and eighty men. Caleb Gibbs, of Rhode Island, was its first chief, and bore the 
title of captain-commandant, having three lieutenants. When this corps was 
formed, that of Knowlton was no longer regarded with jealousy, as a special favor- 
ite, although it continued to be so in the estimation of Washington. 

The Life-Guard appear to haye been quite popular, Captain Harding, of Fair 
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Gibbs was the first captain-commandant, and was ably 
seconded by brave and gallant young officers. Their 
uniform consisted of a blue coat, with white facings ; 
white waistcoat and breeches; black stock and black 
half-gaiters, and a round hat with blue and white feather.* 


field, Connecticut, writing to Governor Trumbull, on the twentieth of May, 1776, 
said: “I am now about fitting out another small sloop [privateersman], that was 
taken from a tory, that I have called the Zife-Guard, to be commanded by Mr 
Smedley, to cruise to the eastward,” &c., &c. On the sixteenth of the same month, 
Washington, then in New York, issued the following order: “ Any orders delivered 
by Caleb Gibbs and George Lewis, Esqrs., [officers of the general’s Guard], are to 
be attended to in the same manner as if sent by an aid-de-camp.”’ 

We find no further mention of the Guard until in June following, when members 
of it were suspected of being engaged in an alleged conspiracy to assassinate Wash- 
ington and his staff. This conspiracy was concocted by Governor Tryon, then a 
refugee on board of a British man-of-war in the harbor of New York, and the tories 
in the city and vicinity, at the head of whom was Matthews the mayor. They were 
made bold by the expected speedy arrival of a strong British land and naval force 
It was arranged, that on the arrival of these forces, the tories were to rise, full-armed, 
to co-operate with them; that Kingsbridge, at the upper end of York island should 
be destroyed, so as to cut of all communication with the main land; that the maga- 
zines should be fired, and Washington and his staff be murdered, or seized and 
given up to the enemy. The plan was hinted at by the voice of rumor, and sus- 
picion ef eomplicity rested upon one or two of the Life-Guard. One, named Hickey, 
was proved to have made arrangements to have poison placed in some green peas of 
which Washington was about to partake. He was hanged on the twenty-eighth of 
June, 1776. It is a singular fact, that the victim of this, the first military execution 
in the continental army, was a member of the body-guard of the commander-in- 
chief, who were chosen for their trustworthiness. 

* This description exactly corresponds with the device on a flag that belony«:i ic 
the cavalry of the Guard, which is preserved in the museum at Alexandria, and of 
which I have a drawing. The flag is made of white silk, on which the device is 
neatly painted. One of the Guard is seen holding a horse, and is in the act of 
receiving a flag from the genius of liberty, who is personified as a woman leaning 
apon the Union shield, near which is the American eagle. The motto of the corps, 
“ Conquer or DIE,” 
state, from which the continental army was supplied with troops, represented by 
members of this corps. It was the duty of the infantry portion to guard the head 
quarters, and to insure the safe-keeping of the papers and effects of the commander- 
in-chief, as well as the safety of his person. The mounted portion accompanied the 
general in his marches and in reconnoitering, or other like movements. They were 
employed as patrols, videttes, and bearers of the geueral’s orders to various military 
vosts; and they were never spared in hart’: 
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is upon a ribbon. Care was always taken to have each 
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The cavalry of the Guard was detailed from isivins 
corps during the contest.* In the earlier campaig.ss 


* A new organization of the Guard took place at the close of April, 1777, whe. 
Washington was at Morristown, in New Jersey. On the thirtieth of that month, he 
issued the following circular to the colonels of regiments stationed there :— 

“Sir: I want to form a company for my guard. In doing this, I wish to be 
extremely cautious, because it is more than probable that, in the course of the cam 
paign, my baggage, papers, and other matters of great public import, may be com- 
mitted to the sole care of these men. This being premised, in order to impress you 
with proper attention in the choice, I have to request that you will immediately fur- 
nish me with four men of your regiment; and, as it is my farther wish that this 
company should look well, and be nearly of a size, I desire that none of the men 
may exceed in stature five feet ten inches, nor fall short of five feet nine inches— 
sober, young, active, and well made. When I recommend care in your choice, I 
would be understood to mean, of good character, in the regiment—that possess the 
pride of appearing clean and soldierlike. Jam satisfied there can be no absolute 
security for the fidelity of this class of people; but yet I think it most likely to be 
found in those who have family connections in the country. You will, therefore, 
send me none but natives. I must insist that, in making this choice, you give ne 
intimation of my preference of natives, as I do not want to create any invidious 
distinction between them and the foreigners.” 

A few days before making this requisition, Washington wrote as follows to the 
captain-commandant of his Guard — Caleb Gibbs :— 

“Morristown, April 22, 1777. 

“Dear Sir: I forgot before you left this place to desire you to provide clothing 
for the men that are to compose my Guard—but now desire that you will apply to 
the clothier-general, and have them forwarded to this place, or headquarters, as 
soon as possible. 

“‘ Provide for four sergeants, four corporals, a drum and fife, and fifty rank and file 
If blue and buff can be had, I should prefer that uniform, as it is the one I wear 
myself. If it can not, Mr. Mease and you may fix upon any other, red excepted. I 
shall get men from five feet nine to five feet ten, for the Guard; for such sized men, 
therefore make your clothing. You ney get a small round hat, or a cocked one, ag 
you please. 

“Tn getting these clothes no mention need be made for what purpose they are in- 
tended ; for though no extraordinary expense will attend it, and the Guard which is 
absolutely necessary for the security of my baggage and papers, &c., may as well be 
in uniform; yet the report of making a uniform (or if already made, of providing 
uniform) for the Guards, creates an idea of expense which I would not wish 
should go forth. 

“That your arms may also be of a piece, I herewith enclose you an order on the 
eom’y of stores for fifty muskets. Iam, dear sir, your most obe’dt, 

“Gro. WasHINGTON.” 
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from Baylor’s regiment, which was called Lady Washing- 
ton’s Dragoons — uniform white, with blue facings, &c.* 
The Life-Guard, always attached to the headquarters, was 
admired as well for its superior appearance as for its high 
state of discipline ; it being considered, in the olden time, 
a matter of distinction to serve in the Guard of the com- 
mander-in-chief+ 


* Lieutenant-Colonel Baylor’s corps was one of the finest in the army. While 
lying at Old Tappan, near the Hudson, with his regiment, in fancied security, tow 
ard the close of September, 1778, he was surprised by General Grey (father of ‘Earl 
Grey, late premier of England), of Cornwallis’s army, and a large number of his 
men were brutally bayoneted while imploring quarter. Out of one hundred and 
sixty-four men, sixty-seven were killed or wounded, Lieutenant-Colonel Baylor 
was taken prisoner; and seventy horses belonging to the corps were butchered. 

+ After the reorganization of the Guard, in the spring of 1777, the number was 
considerably increased. In the spring of 1778, the Baron von Steuben arrived at the 
camp at Valley Forge, and assumed the office of inspector-general of the army. 
He selected one hundred and twenty men from the line, whom he formed into a 
special guard for the general-in-chief. He made them his military school, drilled 
them twice a-day, and thus commenced that admirable system of discipline by which 
he rendered most important service to the American cause. 

Caleb Gibbs was still captain-commandant, and remained in that position until 
near the close of 1779, when he was succeeded by William Colfax, one of his three 
lieutenants, the other two being Henry P. Livingston, of New York, and Benjamin 
Grymes, of Virginia. Colfax became commandant while Washington was stationed 
at Morristown, and when the number of the corps was greater than at any other 
period during the war. He was born in Connecticut, in the year 1760, and at the 
age of seventeen he was commissioned as lieutenant of the continental army. He 
was in the battle at White Plains, where he was shot through the body. When he 

ecame the leader of the general’s Guard, a strong attachment was formed be- 
tween the commander-in-chief and the young subaltern. Washington often shared 
‘his tent and his table with him; and he gave the young man many tokens of his 
as‘eem. One of these the family of General Colfax yet possesses. It is a silver 
tock-buckle, set with paste brilliants. Colfax was at the surrender of Cornwallis 

t Yorktown, and he remained with the army until it was disbanded late in 1783. 
He then settled at Pompton, New Jersey, where he married Hester Schuyler, a 
cousin of General Philip Schuyler. In 1793, he was commissioned by Governor 
Howell, general and commander-in-chief of the militia of New Jersey. He was a 
presidential elector in 1798; and in 1810 he was commissioned a brigadier-general 
of the Jersey Blues, and was active during the earlier period of the war of 1812. 
He was appointed a judge of the Common Pleas of Bergen county, which office he 
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The Life-Guard was borrowed by favorite officers fo 
several important expeditions. In the affair of Barren 
Hill, in May ’78,* the Life-Guard formed a part of the 
troops under the Marquis de Lafayette, who, recovered 
of the wound he received in the preceding campaign,+ in 
’78 made his debut in arms as a general officer. The 
position at Barren hill becoming extremely hazardous, 
on account of two heavy columns of the enemy that 
were marching to intercept the communication of the 
marquis with the main army at Valley Forge, the young 
general determined, by a gallant dash between the ad- 
vancing columns, to reach the ford on the Schuylkill, and 
thus secure his retreat to the main army. Here let our 
narration pause, while we pay a well-merited tribute to 
the memory and services of Allen M‘Lane, to whose 
untiring vigilance in watching the stealthy approach of 
the enemy’s columns toward Barren hill, and prompt- 
ness in attacking them on their route, the marquis was 
mainly indebted for success in the celebrated retreat 
that shed such lustre on his first command. 

In Allen M‘Lane, we have the recollection of a parti- 
san who, with genius to conceive, possessed a courage 
even to chivalry to execute the most daring enterprises ; 


held until his death, which occurred in 1838, when he was seventy-eight years of 
age. He was then buried with military honors. 

* When rumors reached Washington, in his camp at Valley Forge, that the Brit- 
ish were about to evacuate Philadelphia, he detached Lafayette, with little over a 
thousand chosen men, and five pieces of cannon, to take position eastward of the 
Schuylkill, nearer Philadelphia, to watch their movements, He took post upon 
Barren hill, about half way between Valley Forge and Philadelphia, on the 
eighteenth of May. 

+ Lafayette was severely wounded in his leg, by a musket ball, at the battle cf 
Brandywine, on the eleventh of September, 1777. He tarried, during his disability 
among the Moravians, at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. 
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who ever ranked with the foremost in the esteem of the 
chief, and was considered by the whole army as one of 
the most intrepid and distinguished officers of the war 
of the Revolution. 

When the retiring Americans reached the ford of the 
Schuylkill* they hesitated in attempting the passage. La- 
fayette sprang from his horse, and rushed into the water 
waist deep, calling on his comrades to follow. Animated 
by the example of their youthful general, the soldiers 
entered the river, the taller men sustaining the shorter, 
and after a severe struggle gained the southern or friendly 
shore, having suffered but inconsiderable loss. 

Meanwhile, the enemy were in close pursuit, and the 
commander-in-chief, fearmg for the detachment, which 
consisted of his choicest troops, including the Life-Guard, 
dragged his artillery to the rocky heights that com- 
manded the ford, and opened upon the enemy’s advance, 
checking them so far as to enable the marquis the better 
to secure his retreat. There was one feature in the 
martial spectacle of the passage of the Schuylkill of rare 
and imposing interest: it was the admired form of Wash- 
ington, at times obscured, and then beheld amid the 
smoke of the cannonade, as, attended by his generals and 
staff, he would waive his hat to encourage the soldiers 
n their perilous passage of the stream. 

On the morning of the battle of Monmouth, June, ’78 
a detachment from the Life-Guard, and one from Mor 


* Matson’s ford, a few miles below Norristown. Through lack of vigilance on 
the part of some militia, Lafayette came very near being surrounded at Barren hill 
by General Grant, with five thousand men. With perfect presence of mind, the 
marquis threw out small parties so judiciously, that Grant, supposing he was pre 
paring for an attack, halted his colunim to make similar preparations. This gave 
Lafayette an opportunity to escape 
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gan’s riflemen, led by Morgan’s favorite, Captain Gabriel 
Long, made a brilliant dash at a party of the enemy 
which they surprised while washing at a brook that ran 
through an extensive meadow. Seventeen grenadiers 
were made prisoners, and borne off in the very face of 
the British light-infantry, who fired upon their daring © 
assailants, and immediately commenced a hot pursuit 
yet Long displayed such consummate ability as well as 
courage, that he brought off his party, prisoners and all, 
with only the loss of one sergeant wounded. 

Morgan was in waiting, at the out-post, to receive the 
detachment on their return, having listened, with much 
anxiety, to the heavy fire of the pursuing enemy. Charm- 
ed with the success of the enterprise, in the return of 
the troops almost unharmed, and in the prisoners taken, 
Morgan wrung the favorite captain by the hand, and paid 
his compliments to the officers and men of his own corps, 
and of the Life-Guard. Then the famed Leader of the 
Woodsmen indulged himself in a stentorian laugh that 
made all ring again, at the bespattered condition of the 
gentlemen, as he was pleased to term the Life-Guard, and 
who, in their precipitate retreat, having to pass through 
certain swamps that abound in the portion of New Jersey 
then the seat of war, presented a most soiled appearance 
for troops who might be termed the martinets of sixty 
years ago. ; 

It is believed that the late Colonel John Nicholas, of 
Virginia, was the last of the Life-Guard* 

* This was first published in the National Intelligencer, on the thirticth of Jan- 
uary, 1838. One of the Life-Guard, and doubtless the very lust survivor, lived until 
early in 1856, eighteen years after the text of this chapter was published. His name 


was Uzal Knapp, and at the time of his death, was a resident of New Windsor, © 
Orange county, New York. He was a native of Stamford, Connecticut, where he 
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was born in October, 1758. At the age of eighteen years he enlisted in the con- 
tinental army, as a common soldier, to serve “for and during the war;” and he 
was continually on duty from that time until his discharge in June, 1783. His first 
active service was at White Plains, in the autumn of 1776. He was with Wooster 
at Ridgefield; and was at Peekskill when Forts Clinton and Montgomery were 
stormed and taken by the British, in the autumn of 1777. He passed the following 
winter among the snows of Valley Forge, and in May he joined the light-infantry 
of Lafayette, at Barren hill. He was with him in the battle of Monmouth, in June; 
and in the winter of 1780, when the number of the Life-Guard was augmented, he 
entered that corps at Morristown, and received from the hands of Washington the 
commission of sergeant. At the time of his discharge, he received from the com- 
mander-in-chief the Badge of Military Merit, for six years’ faithful service. This 
honorary badge of distinction was established by Washington, in August, 1781, and 
was conferred upon non-commissioned officers and soldiers who had served three 
years with bravery, fidelity, and good conduct, and upon every one who should per- 
form any singularly meritorious action. The badge entitled the recipient “to pass 
and repass all guards and military posts as fully and amply as any commissioned 
officer whatever.” It was the order of the American ‘“ Legion of Honor.” 

After the war, Sergeant Knapp settled in New Windsor, near Newburgh; and 
there he lived the quiet life of a farmer until his death, which occurred on the 
eleventh of January, 1856, when he was little more than ninety-six years of age. 
His body was taken to Newburgh, and there lay in state for three days, in the centre 
of the reception-room in Washington’s headquarters, so well preserved as the property 
of the state. On Wednesday, the sixteenth of January, attended by a civic and 
military pageant, and a vast assemblage of people, it was buried at the foot of the 
flag-staff, on the slope near that venerated building around which cluster so many 
memorics of Washington and the continental army. It is a most appropriate 
burial-place for the mortal remains of the veteran guardsman. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


THE HUNTING-SHIRT. 


Mason Aptum’s Lerren—Acoount oF SMALLWOOD’s REGIMENT IN PHILADELPatA — THEIB 
ATTIRE — CHARACTER OF THE MemMBERS— THR REGIMENT ON Lone IsLanp— [Ts WRECK — 
REMARKS BY Mr, Custis— More@an’s RIFLEMEN aT QuEBEO— THEIR APPEARANOE— ANEO- 
DOTE OF A YANKEE CapTain —A Beirisn ADMIRAL OUTWITTED — FEAR OF MorGAn’s RIFLE- 
MEN — THEIR ATTACHMENT TO THEIR LEADER —THE HiGHLAND CostumE— A PLEA FOR THR 
HuUNTING-8HIRT. 


In the National Intelligencer, on the twelfth of Octo- 
ber, 1833, the editor remarked :— 

“The following interesting reminiscence of the days 
of trial, with a graphic description of a corps, that was 
composed of the chivalry of Maryland, and formed the 
very élite of the army of independence, in the memorable 
campaign of 1776, will, we are assured, be read with 
gratification by all the Americans. 

“These details are selected from among a series of 
papers, furnished by our venerable neighbor, and Revo- 
lutionary veteran, Major Adlum, to Mr. Custis, of Arling- 
ton, for the latter gentleman’s work, ‘The Private Me 
moirs of Washington.’ 

“¢Smallwood’s regiment arrived in Philadelphia about 
the middle of July, 1776, the day after the militia of 
Yorktown* got there. I happened to be in Market street 
when the regiment was marching down it. They turned 
up Front street, till they reached the Quaker meeting. 


* York, Pennsylvania. 
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house, called the Bank meeting, where they halted for 
some time, which I presumed was owing to a delicacy on 
the part of the officers, seeing they were about to be 
quartered in a place of worship. After a time, they 


moved forward to the door, where the officers halted, 


and their platoons came up, and stood with their hats off, 
while the soldiers with recovered arms, marched into the 
meeting-house. The officers then retired, and sought 
quarters elsewhere. 

“<The regiment was then said to be eleven hundred 
strong ; and never did a finer, more dignified, and braver 
body of men, face an enemy. They were composed of 
the flower of Maryland, being young gentlemen, the sons 
of opulent planters, farmers, and mechanics. Froim the 
colonel to the private, all were attired in hunting-shirts. 
I afterward saw this fine corps on their march to join 
General Washington.* 

““In the battle of Long Island,; Smallwood’s regi- 
ment, when engaged with an enemy of overwhelmingly 
superior force, displayed a courage and discipline, that 
sheds upon its memory an undying lustre, while it was 


* They joined the American army under Washington, at New York, at the close 
of July, and presented a strong contrast to the irregularly-dressed troops from New 


_ England. 


+ British and German troops, tothe number of about thirty thousand, arrived at 
Staten Island, before New York, at the close of July, 1776. Washington, with an 
army of about seventeen thousand men, mostly militia, lay intrenched in New York 
and vicinity, waiting for the expected foe. In that relative position the two armies 
lay until the morning of the twenty-second of August, when ten thousand of the 
enemy landed upon the west end of Long Island. Meanwhile, Washington had 
formed a fortified camp on high ground near Brooklyn, on Long Island, opposite 
New York, and in that vicinity a severe battle was fought, on the twenty-seventh of 
Auzust, in which the British were victorious, the Amcricans losing in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, about sixteen hundred men, These were soon made to feel the 
horrible sufferings which gave the name of hells to the prison-ships in the harbor of 
New York and the jails in the city 
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so cut to pieces, that in the October following, when | 
again saw the regiment, its remains did not exceed a 
hundred men.* 
Captain Edward de Courcy, Captain Herbert, a cap- 

tain, and a Doctor Stuart, of Smallwood’s, were among 
the prisoners taken at Long Island, with whom I became 
acquainted, while I was a prisoner in New York. 
~«¢The wreck of the once superb regiment of Small- 
wood fought in the battles of the White Plains and the 
subsequent actions in the Jerseys, and in the memorable 
campaign of 1776, terminating with the battle of Prince- 
ton, January, 1777, where the remains of the regiment, 
reduced to little more than a company, were commanded 
by Captain, afterward Governor Stone of Maryland.” 

To the above communication. Mr. Custis added the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

The hunting-shirt, the emblem of the Revolution, is 
banished from the national military, but still lingers 
among the hunters and pioneers of the Far West. This 
national costume, properly so called, was adopted in the 
outset of the Revolution, and was recommended by 
Washington to his army,} in the most eventful period of 


* In a severe conflict between the divisions of Lord Stirling, of the republican 
army, and Lord Cornwallis, of the British army, Smallwood’s Se tele 3 los. two 
hundred and fifty-nine of its members. 

t Washington was an early advocate for the hunting-shirt, in imitation of the In- 
dian costume. While on the march for Fort du Quesne, in July 1758, he wrote 
to Colonel Boquet, saying: “‘My men are very bare of regimental clothing, and T 
have no prospect of a supply. So far from regretting this want during the present 
campaign, if I were left to pursue my own inclination, I would not only order tlie 
men to adopt the Indian dress, but cause the officers to do it also, and be the first to . 
set the example myself. Nothing but the uncertainty of obtaining the general ap- 
probation causes me to hesitate a moment to leave my regimentals at this place [camp 
near Fort Cumberland], and proceed as light as any Indian in the woods. It is an 
unbecoming dress, I own, for an officer; but convenience, rather than show, should 
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the War for Independence. It was a favorite garb with 
many of the officers of the line, particularly by the gal- 
lant Colonel Josiah Parker. 

When Morgan’s riflemen, made prisoners at the as- 
sault on Quebec, in 1775,* were returning to the South to 
be exchanged, the British garrisons on the route beheld 
with wonder these sons of the mountain and the forest. 
Their hardy looks, their tall athletic forms, their march- 
ing always in Indian file, with the light and noiseless 
step peculiar to their pursuit of woodland game; but, 
above all, to European eyes, their singular and picturesque 
costume, the hunting-shirt, with its fringes, the wampum 
belts, leggins, and moccasins, richly worked with the In- 
dian ornaments of beads and porcupine quills of brilliant 
and varied dyes, the tomahawk and knife; these, with 
the well known death-dealing aim of those matchless 
marksmen, created in the European military a degree of 


be consulted. The reduction of bat-horses alone would be sufficient to recommend’ 
it, for nothing is more certain than that less baggage would be required, and the 
public benefited in proportion.” 

Boquet, like a sensible man, gave a sympathetic response to Washington’s sug- 
gestions, but the remainder of the regular officers opposed it. Washington tried the 
experiment, and it was eminently successful. He equipped two companies in that 
way and sent them to headquarters. The weather was then extremely hot, and the 
light costume pleased all wearers. Colonel Boquet wrote to Washington: ‘‘ The 
dress takes very well here, and, thank God, we see nothing but shirts and blankets.” 
Such was the origin of the hunting-shirt, or costume of the American riflemen. 

* Morgan, at the head of a rifle corps, accompanied General Arnold in the expe- 
dition across the country from the Atlantic to the St. Lawrence, in the autumn of 

-1775. That expedition, emerging from the wilderness, appeared at Point Levi, op- 
posite Quebec, in the midst of falling snow, in November. The apparition startled 
the Quebec people, and by the mistake of a single word, their fears were greatly in- 
creased. Morgan’s men had the linen hunting-shirt over their thick clothing, and 
those who first saw them, reported that they were vétu en toile—clothed in linen 
clothes. The word toile was mistaken for tole, iron plate, and the news spread that 
they were clad in sheet iron! In the siege that afterward followed, Morgan and his 
brave men were made prisoners by the British. 
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awe and respect for the hunting-shirt, which lasted with 
the War of the Revolution.* 

That the fame of the prowess of American woodsmen 
had not been effaced by time, let me instance the “ruse 
de guerre’ most happily played off by a Yankee captain 
upon a British admiral during the last war. 

A Captain G had been taken by one of the vessels 
composing the Chesapeake squadron,+ and was carried en 


board the admiral’s ship, who, after civilly treating his 
prisoner, one day observed, “ Pray, Captain G ashlee § 
should determine to make a reconnoissance up the Poto- 
mac, toward your seat of government, how many rifle- 
men may I expect to find on the banks of the river, as 


my pilots tell me the channel-way in some places runs 
very near the land? I do not mean your regulars, but 
those hunting-shirt fellows, from the woods, who can hit 
any button on my coat, when they are in the humor of 
sharp-shooting.” Here the Yankee, being wide awake to 
the importance of the question, as regarding his country’s 
interests, went right to windward of the admiral at once. 
He looked grave, and began to’ reckon deliberately on 
his fingers; after a time, he replied, with perfect compo- 
sure, “Why, I guess somewhere about ten or eleven 


thousand, sir.” The Briton, in his turn, looked grave, 


* General Gates bore testimony to the fact, that Morgan’s corps inspired the 
British with fear. Washington had sent that fine corps to assist Gates in opposing 
Burgoyne. After the battle near Stillwater, on the nineteenth of September, 1777, 
be wrote to Gates to send them back again if he could possibly spare them Gates 
eceived the letter just before the decisive engagement of the seventh of October, and 
in reply, after stating that he could not then part with any of his troops, he remarked, 
‘Tn this situation your excellency would not wish me to part with the corps the army 
of General Burgoyne are most afraid of.” 

t Under Admiral Cockburn, who engaged in an amphibious marauding warfare 
an the shores of that bay. 
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and turning to his officers, observed, “I believe we will 
not go up at this time.” 

Not a long rifle, that is, such as a hunting-shirt would 
use (for a genuine Tomahawk would not pick up in the 
street a short, or jager piece), was at the time within a 
hundred miles of the Potomac, and the Yankee well 
knew it; but finding that he had an opportunity of pro- 
tecting an important portion of his country by hoaxing 
a British admiral, he thought that the end justified the 
means, as to take advantage is the true morality of war. 
The Yankee so played his part, and famously too. 

General Morgan frequently observed, “The very sight 
of my riflemen was always enough for a Hessian piquet. 
They would scamper into their lines as if the d—1 drove 
them, shouting in.all the English they knew, ‘ Rebel in 
de bush! rebel in de bush! ”* 

The famed corps of Morgan was raised in the Shenan- 
doah valley and the mountains circumjacent. The drum 
and fife, and even the sergeant’s hard dollars on the drum- 
head, would not have enlisted a man of this corps. It 
was like the devotion of a Highland clan to its chief. 
Morgan was the chief— Morgan, with whom those hardy 
fellows had wrestled and fought, and kicked up all sorts 

* In the autumn of 1775, the British ministry concluded a bargain with some of 
the petty German princes for the use of seventeen thousand troops in America, Ths 
andgraye of Hesse Cassel, having furnished the most considerable portion of these 
mercenaries, all that came over in the spring of 1776, were called by the general 
name of Hessians. Many of them ignorant, brutal, and blood-thirsty, were hated 
by the patriots, and despised even by the regular English army. They were always 

employed at posts of greatest danger, or in expeditions least creditable. These 
troops cost the British government eight hundred thousand dollars, besides the neces- 
sity, according to the contract, of defending the little principalities thus stripped, 


against their foes. A large portion of them were pressed into the service, and drag- 
ged away from their families ; and great numbers of them deserted before the close of 


the war. 
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of a dust for a long time. When Morgan cried, with his 
martial inspiration, “Come, boys, who’s for the camp be- 
fore Cambridge,” the mountaineers turned out to a man. 
Short was their “note of preparation.” The blanket 
buckled to their backs, their baggage, a supply of food 
in their pouches, scanty as an Aborigine would take for 
a long march, their commissariat—they grasped their 
rifles, and strode away to the North, a band of young 
giants, for the combats of liberty. 

The Americans may be said at this time to have no 
national costume—all borrowed from abroad. They 
“order things” better in Scotland. There the Gael ad- 
heres to the martial habiliments of his ancestors, proud 
of their renowned recollections, and jealous of the pecu- 
liar colors of his tartan. Amid the cruel persecutions of 
Forty-five,* was the proscription of the Highland costume ; 
which is, in truth, the only relic of the ancient Roman 
dress. What British ministry would proscribe it now. 
They hail with joy the philebeg and hose, whose war- 
riors have covered their arms with glory in every quarter 
of the world. From the time that the old Highland 
watch, the renowned “ Fortie-twa,’} first embarked for 


* This has reference to the action of the British government after the rising of 
the Scotch in 1745, in favor of Charles Edward, grandson of James II. of England, 
who claimed a right to the British throne. They were put down in 1746, and many 
suffered punishments. 

t The celebrated forty-second regiment of the British infantry, known as the Royal 
Highlanders. It was organized in May, 1740. It was embodied in Perthshire, Scot- 
land, in 1730, as a local corps, and was widely known as the ‘“‘ Black Watch,” the 
privates even, being gentlemen by birth and fortune. It was first called the forty- 
third regiment, and was then numbered as the forty-second in 1749. It was made 
“royal” in 1758, by George II., asa testimony of his approbation of the “extra- 
ordinary courage and exemplary conduct of the Highland regiment.” 

This gallant corps has been abroad on active service more than sixty-four years, 
and in England and Ireland thirty-five — only thirteen vears being spent in Scot 
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foreign service, down to the present hour, in every action 
where they have been engaged, in every quarter of the 
world, the friend and the foeman have alike awarded 
glory to the kilts, But suppose, for a moment, yielding 
to the “march of intellect,” you disrobe Donald of his 
trews, and fit him with “braw breeks,” in their stead— 
adieu, then, adieu to the magic influence of the soul- 
stirring pipes; no longer will the awful cry of Claymore 
drive him headlong into the ranks of the foe; and soon, 


land. It has served in twenty-nine expeditions and campaigns, and has been en- 
gaged in more than fifty battles, sieges, and skirmishes. The following is a list of 
the principal campaigns and actions of note in which it has distinguished itself :;— 

At the bloody battle of Fontenoy, in 1745 ; the descent on the coast of France and 
the siege of L’Orient, in 1746 ; the raising of the siege of Hulse, and the campaign 
in South Beyeland, in 1747 ; the attack on Ticonderoga, in 1758; that on Marcinique 
and the capture of Guadaloupe; the expedition to Lakes George and Champlain, 
under General Amherst, including the surrender by the French of Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, in 1759; the surrender of Montreal, in 1760; the capture of Martinique, 
siege of the Moro castle and capture of Havana, in 1762; the campaigns against 
the North American Indians in 1763, 1764, and 1765. 

During our War for Independence the forty-second was present at the battles of 
Brooklyn and Long Island, and the capture of Fort Washington, in 1776; Brandy 
wine and Germantown, 1777; Monmouth, 1778; Elizabethtown, 1779; siege of 
Charleston, 1780, and many minor affairs. 

During the war of the first French Revolution, the forty-second was engaged in 
the battles of Nieuport, 1793; Gildermaison, 1795; the capture of St. Lucia and St. 
Vincent, 1796, and Minorca, 1798. In Egypt, it was present in the several actions 
under Abercrombie, and gained the red-feather as a particular mark of distinction for 
its gallantry there. The regiment was also in Moore’s campaign in Portugal and 
Spain, the disastrous retreat to Corunna and the fierce fight there, in 1808-9. It 
was in the unfortunate Walcheren expedition; fought in the battle of Salamanca; 
was at the siege of and retreat from Burgos, and in the battles in and near the Py 
renees— Nivyelle, Nive, Orthes, and finally at Thoulouse — which terminated Wel: 
lington’s campaigns in Spain and the occupation of that country by the French 
armies. The regiment was in the bloody battle of Quatre Bras, and distinguished 
itself a few days after in the awful struggle at Waterloo. Since then they have 
raaintained their well-earned reputation in the Crimea and in India. 

The forty-second is one of the oldest of all the Scotch regiments now in the British 
army; the others are the seventy-first, seventy-second, seventy-third, seventy-fourth, 
seventy-fifth, seventy-sixth, seventy-eighth, ninety-first, ninety-second, and ninety- 
third. 
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very soon, would there be a farewell to the glories of the 
“ forty-twa.” 

And should not Americans feel proud of the garb, and 
hail it as national, in which their fathers endured such 
toil and privation, in the mighty struggle for Independ- 
ence, which is associated with so many and imposing 
events of the days of trial—the march across the frozen 
wilderness, the assault on Quebec,* the triumphs of Sar 
atoga} and the King’s mountain?{ But a little while, 
and of a truth, the hunting-shirt, the venerable emblem 
of the Revolution, will have disappeared from among the 
Americans, and only to be found in museums, like ancient 
armor, exposed to the gaze of the curious. — 


* Arnold’s expedition in the autumn of 1775, and the siege of Quebec, where 
they were made prisoners. See page 267. 

+t When General Burgoyne, with a large invading army that had penetrated from 
Canada, was obliged to surrender to the republicans, under General Gates. 

{ Early in the autumn of 1780, Cornwallis, who held South Carolina in subjec- 
tion, resolved to invade the North State. As a part of his plan, he sent Major 
Patrick Ferguson to embody the tories among the mountains, west of the Broad 
river. Early in October he crossed that stream with a considerable force, and en- 
camped among the hills of King’s mountain. ‘There he was attacked on the seventh 
by several corps of whig militia. A bloody contest ensued, and the republicans 
were victorious. Ferguson was slain, and three hundred of his men were killed an¢ 
wounded. Eight hundred of them were made prisoners. There were many hunting 
shirts in the republican ranks on that day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 


HBADQUARTERS aT MoREISTOWN— VALLEY Force anp rts AssOoraTIONs — PRIVATIONS THEER 
— Conway’s CaBAL— ALLIANOR wiTH FrRANoE PRooLAIMED— HEADQUARTERS UNDEE CAN- 
vass — BANQUETING AND SLEEPING MarqQuEErs— WASHINGTON WITHIN THEM— THE MAKER 
or THE Marquers—TxE Lirse-Guarp— GoveRNoR TRUMBULL — PUTNAM STARTING FOR 
THE CamPp— WASHINGTON’S APPEAL FOR ASssISTANOE—ScCENE IN GOVERNOR TRUMBULL’S 
PRESENCE—THE GOvVERNOR’s Patriotism —Suppriizs Promisep—Joy oN THEIR ARRIVAL 
—TRUMBULL’s Two Sons—CapTarn MOLLY AND THE COMMANDER-IN-cHIEF— OLD Sot 
DIERS AT THE PRESIDENTIAL Mansion — REVERENCE FOR HEADQUARTERS, 


Many of the establishments that constituted the head 
quarters during the Revolution yet remain for the vene 
ration of the Americans.* At Cambridge,+ Morristown,} 


* This chapter was first published in the National Intelligencer, on the twenty-third 
of February, 1843, 

+ Washington’s residence during the time a portion of the American army occu- 
pied Cambridge, near Boston, from the spring of 1775 until that of 1776, is yet 
standing, and is well preserved. It was known as the Cragie House, and has been 
for many years the property and residence of Professor Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, the poet. It is a spacious building, standing at the upper of two terraces, 
which are ascended by five stone steps. At each front of the house is a lofty elm, 
mere saplings when Washington was there. Everything within is sacredly pre- 
served in its ancient style, for the hand of the iconoclast, Improvement, has not been 

llowed to strike a single blow there. 

¢ The house in which Washington resided at Morristown is well preserved. It 15 
shout a quarter of a mile eastward of the village green. Washington first occupied 
: 1m the winter of 1777, after his brilliant achievements at Trenton and Princeton. 
He was again there during the winter cf 1779-’80. During the war it was the resi- 
dence of Widow Ford, mother of the late Judge Gabriel Ford, who lived there until 
his death, which occurred a few years ago. It, too, is quite a spacious mansion, 
pleasantly situated near the highway. There in the autumn of 1848, while Judge 
Ford was yet living, I passed a night, and slept in the room occupied by General 
Washington and his lady. The carpet and some of the furniture were the same 
that belonged * the room when that illustrious couple occupied it. 
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Newburgh,* New Windsor,t West Point,f and othsr 
places, the buildings are still preserved; but of the 


* The headquarters at Newburgh presents a point of great attraction vw tourists 
en the Hudson during the summer season. It is a rather small, old-fashoned Dutch 
house, fronting the river, and now belongs to the state of New York, it uaving come 
into its possession by foreclosure of a mortgage. It is in charge of the public author 
ities at Newburgh, and has been thoroughly repaired, care having been taken to 
preserve the ancient form of every part that was renewed. It was dedicated to the 
public service with appropriate ceremonies, on the fourth of July, 1850, when Major- 
General Winfield Scott, who was present, hoisted the American flag upon a lofty 
staff that had just been erected near. At the foot of that flag-staif, as we have 
already observed, the last survivor of Washington’s Life-Guard lies buried. 

The front door of this mansion opens into a large square room, which was used 
by Washington for his public audiences, and as a dining hall. It is remarkable as 
having seven doors, and only one window. In the December number of the New 
York Mirror for 1834, is an interesting account of this old building, by Gulian C. 
Verplanck, Esq. He relates the following anecdote connected with this room, 
which he received from Colonel Nicholas Fish, father of the late governor of the 
state of New York. Just before Lafayette’s death, himself and the American minis- 
ter, with several of his countrymen, were invited to dine at the house of the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, Marbois, who was the French secretary of legation here dur- 
ing the Revolution. At the supper hour the company were shown into a room which 
contrasted quite oddly with the Parisian elegance of the other apartments where they 
had spent the evening. A low boarded, painted ceiling, with large beams, a single 
small, uncurtained window, with numerous small doors, as well as the general style 
of the whole, gave, at first, the idea of the kitchen, or largest room of a Dutch or 
Belgian farm-house. On a long rough table was a repast, just as little in keeping 
with the refined kitchens of Paris as the room was with its architecture. It consisted 
of a large dish of meat, uncouth-looking pastry, and wine in decanters and bottles, 
accompanied by glasses and silver mugs, such as indicated other habits and tastes 
than those of modern Paris. ‘‘ Do you know where we now are?” said the host to 
Lafayette and his companions. They paused for a few minutes in surprise. They 
had seen something like this before, but when and where? ‘Ah! the seven doors 
and one window,” said Lafayette, “and the silver camp-goblets, such as the mar- 
shals of France used in my youth! We are at Washington’s headquarters on the 
Hudson, fifty years ago !”” ‘ A 

+ Washington lived in a plain Dutch house at New Windsor, which has long 
since passed away. He occupied it first on the twenty-third of June, 1779, and 
again toward the close of 1780, where he remained until the summer of 1781. In 
that hamble tenement, Mrs. Washington entertained the most distinguished officers 
and their ladies, as well as the most obscure, who sought her friendship. New 
Windsor village is about two miles below Newburgh. 

¢ Washington never remained at West Point long at a time, and, properly 
speaking, he had no headquarters there. At this time not a single building of ant 
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Valley Forge it is doubtful whether there exists at this 
time any remains of the headquarters so memorable in 
the history of the days of trial.* 

If the headquarters at Morristown were bleak and 
gloomy, from being located in a mountainous region, and 
occupied in the depth of winter,} the soldier was cheered 
amid his privations by the proud and happy remembrance 
of his triumphs at the close of the campaign of 1776.1 


kind remains that was standing on or near the Point during the Revolution 
There may be seen the mounds of Fort Clinton, and upon the mountain, westward, 
five hundred feet above the plateau on which the Military Academy now stands, 
may be seen the grey ruins of Fort Putnam, finely relieved by surrounding ever. 
greens. Nearly opposite West Point, on the eastern shore of the Hudson, is the 
well-preserved mansion of Beverly Robinson, where Arnold had his quarters, and 
from which he fled for refuge on board the British sloop-of-war Vulture. 

* The Potts House, the residence of Washington at Valley Forge, is well-pre 
served. It is at the mouth of the valley, near the banks of the Schuylkill. It is a 
substantial stone building. The main portion was erected by Isaac Potts (who had 
ironworks there), in 1770. A wing, used as a kitchen, is on the site of the log ad 
dition to which Mrs. Washington thus alluded in a letter to Mrs Mercy Warren, 
written in the spring of 1778: ‘ The general’s apartment is very small; he has had a 
log cabin built to diae in, which has made our quarters much more tolerable than 
they were at first.” When I visited the house, a few years ago, I was shown a cavity 
in the deep east window, formed with a lid, in which the commander-in-chief kept 
his papers while he resided there. Mr. Potts, the Quaker who owned the house 
when Washington occupied it, relates that one day while the Americans were 
encamped at Valley Forge, he strolled up the creek, and when not far from his dam, 
heard a solemn voice. He walked quietly in the direction of it, and saw Washing- 
ton’s horse tied to a sapling. In a thicket near by was the beloved chief upon his 
knees in prayer, his cheeks suffused with tears. Like Moses at the bush, Isaac felt 
that he was upon holy ground, and withdrew unobserved. He was much agitated, 
and, on entering the room where his wife was, he burst into tears. On her inquiring 
the cause, he informed her of what he had seen, and added, ‘‘If there is any one on 
his earth whom the Lord will listen to, it is George Washington; and I feel a pre- 
sentiment that under such a commander there can be no doubt of our eventually 
establishing our independence, and that God in his providence hath willed it so.” 

{ Morristown is in the hill-country of East Jersey, and was considered a most 
secure and eligible place for a winter encampment; not easily accessible by the 
enemy, and surrounded by a fertile country. Z 

¢ The brilliant achievements at Trenton and Princeton, which led to the speedy 
expulsion of the British from New Jersey, except at Brunswick and Amboy. 
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Not such were the associations that attended the head- 
juarters at Valley Forge, at the close of the campaign 
of 1777. The American army, defeated in two hard- 
fought general engagements,* beheld its enemy comfort- 
ably housed in Philadelphia, while it was compelled at 
an inclement season to retire to a forest, there to erect 
huts for shelter, and where it afterwards endured the 
greatest extremities of human suffering+ But Wash- 


* Brandywine and Germantown. 

+ The courage of the battle-field dwindles almost into insignificance when com- 
pared with that sublime heroism displayed by the American soldiery at Valley 
Forge, in the midst of frost and snow, disease and destitution. . They had marched 
and countermarched, day and night, in endeavoring to bafile the designs of a power 
ful enemy to their country and its liberties ; now they were called upon, in the midst 
of comparative inaction, to war with enemies more insidious, implacable, and per- 
sonal. Hunger and nakedness assailed that dreary winter-camp, with all their pro- 
geny of disease and woe. Thither, as we have seen, the soldiers came with naked 
and bleeding fee.. snd there they sat down where destitution held court, and 
ruled with an icy sceptre. The prevalence of toryism in the vicinity, the avaricious 
peculations of some unprincipled commissioners, the tardy movements of Congress 
in supplying provisseas, and the close proximity of a powerful enemy, combined to 
make the procurement of provisions absolutely impracticable without resort to force. 
But few horses were in the camp; and such was the deficiency, in this respect, for 
the ordinary, as well as extraordinary occasions of the army, that the men, in many 
instances, cheerfully yoked themselves to vehicles of their own construction, for 
carrying wood and provisions when procured; while others performed the duty of 
pack-horses, and carried heavy burdens of fuel upon their backs. — Lossing’s Field 
Book of the Revolution, ii. 129. 

On the sixteenth of February, 1778, Washington wrote to Governor Clinton, 
‘For some days past there has been little less than a famine in the camp. A part 
of the army has been a week without any kind of flesh, and the rest three or four 
days. Naked and starving as they are, we can not enough admire the incomparable 
patience and fidelity of the soldiery, that they have not been, ere this, excited be 
their sufferings to a general mutiny and desertion.” — ‘‘ The situation of the car: 
is such,” wrote General Varnum to General Greene, on the twelfth of Februar; 
“that in all human probability the army must dissolve. Many of the troops are 
destitute of meat, and are several days in arrears, The horses are dying for want 
of forage. The country in the vicinity of the camp is exhausted. There can not 
be a moral certainty of bettering our condition while we remain here. What con- 
sequences have we rationally to expect ?”” — “It was with great difficulty,” says 
Doctor Thacher, ‘‘that men enough could be found in a condition fit to discharge 
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ington was in the midst of his faithful companions in 
arms, ever employed in limiting their privations, in alle- 
viating their miseries, and holding up to them the hopes 
of better fortunes. And oft in the rude wintry night, 
when the tempest howled among the hovels, and the 
shivering sentry paced his lonely round, would his eye 
be attracted to the taper that burned in the headquar- 
ters, where the man of mighty labors, watching while 
others slept, toiled in the cause of unborn millions. 

At the headquarters of the Valley Forge occurred 
some of the most memorable incidents of the war for Inde 
pendence. It was there the general received the appal 
ling intelligence that not another ration was in store to 
issue to his troops. It was there that he was forced, by 
a stern and painful necessity, to use the high powers 
vested in him by Congress, to seize upon provisions for 
the relief of his starving soldiers.* It was there, while 
struggling with dangers and difficulties, while borne 
down with the cares and sorrows of his country’s cause, 
that Washington was informed of the cabal} then agita- 


the military camp duties from day to day; and for this purpose, those who were 
naked borrowed of those who had clothes.” Unprovided with materials to raise 
their beds from the ground, the dampness occasioned sickness and death. “The 
army, indeed, was not without consolation,” says Thacher, “ for his excellency, the 
commander-in-chief, whom every soldier venerates and loves, manifested a fatherly 
concern and fellow-feelings, and made every exertion in his power to remedy the 
evil, and to administer the much-desired relief.” 

* The Congress, by resolution, authorized Washington to seize grain, forage, 
and other supplies, for the use of the army, within an area of seventy miles around 
his camp, the whole to be paid for. The tories were so abundant in Pennsylvania 
at that time, that this measure appeared necessary, for they would not sell provisions 
for the “‘rebel” camp. In February, Washington reluctantly used his power, by 
compelling the farmers to thrash out their grain. He condemned the system ; and in 
a letter to the board of war, he said, ‘‘ Supplies of provisions and clothing must be 
bad in another way, or the army can not exist.” 

+ This is known in history as Conway’s Cabal, a French officer of Irish birth, 
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ting in Congress and the army, for the removal of the 
commander-in-chief. 

But, with all these glooms, there were glories too, tha 
shed their lustre upon the headquarters at Valley Forge 
There was first proclaimed to the army the grateful 

tidings of the alliance with France ;* and it was from 


named Thomas Conway, then holding the commission of a brigadier in the Ameri 

can army, being one of the chief actors in the matter. Generals Gates and Muflin 
of the army, and James Lovell and other New England delegates in Coagress, 
were associated with Conway in the affair. The design of the conspira.ors (if 
blundering and not thoroughly colluding schemers may be called conspirators), was 
to deprive Washington of the chief command of the American armies, and give °t to 
General Gates, or General Lee. Both of these officers had, from the beginning of 
the war, aspired to that honor, and Gates was fully identified with the movement to 
displace Washington. Conway appears to have been more the instrument of others 
than a voluntary and independent plotter. The whole nefarious plan was dis- 
covered, and recoiled with fearful force upon the conspirators. Washington acted 
with great judgment and forbearance throughout, having an eye single to the public 
good. “My enemies,” he said, “take an ungenerous advantage of me. They. 
know the delicacy of my situation, and that motives of policy deprive me of the 
defence I might otherwise make against their insidious attacks. They know I can 
not combat their insinuations, however injurious, without disclosing secrets which it 
is of the utmost moment to conceal.” 

* Early in the struggle, the colonists sent commissioners to Europe to solicit the 
aid and friendship of the continental powers. The French government evinced 
much sympathy for the Americans, extended some aid secretly, and promised more ; 
but, until the capture of Burgoyne, when the Americans showed how able they were 
to help themselves, none of the European powers ventured to fly in the face of Eng- 
land, by openly aiding the revolted colonists. When that event became known, 
the aspect of American affairs wore a brighter hue abroad; and on the sixth of 
February, 1778, two treaties, one of Alliance, and the other of Amity and Commerce 
were concluded and signed by the representatives of France and the United States 
Intelligence of this joyful event reached Washington at Valley Forge, at midnight 
on the third of May, and the sixth was set apart for a grand military féte and jubilee 
py the army. The day was fine, and the roar of artillery and shouts of the soldiery 
attested their great joy. Washington and his general officers, with their ladies, 
attended the religious services of the New Jersey brigade, and then repaired to head- 
yuarters and partook of a collation provided by the commander-in-chief, The enter- 
tainment was concluded with patriotic toasts. When the chief and his suite with- 
drew for a tour of inspection, there was a universal shout, ‘‘ Zong live General 
Washington!’ This continued until they had proceeded some distance, when the 
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that scene of so many trials and sufferings that, on the 
return of the genial season, the modern Fabius marched 
again to grapple with his formidable and well-appointed 
foe, and to wrest from him, after a most gallant and 
hard-fought conflict, a glorious victory on the plains of 
Monmouth.* 

The headquarters were under canvass during the siege 
and after the surrender of Yorktown. _The marquées of 
the commander-in-chief were pitched in the rear of the 
grand battery, just out of the range of the enemy’s 
shells; There were two marquées attached to the 
headquarters during all the campaigns. The larger, or 
banqueting tent, would contain from forty to fifty per- 
sons; the smaller, or sleeping tent, had an inner-cham- 
ber, where, on a hard cot-bed, the chief reposed. There 
are most interesting reminiscences attached to the sleep- 
ing tent. The headquarters, even durmg the summer 
season, were located, in a great majority of instances, in 
private dwellings, the sleeping tent being pitched in the 
yard, or very near at hand. Within its venerable folds, 
Washington was in the habit of seeking privacy and 
seclusion, where he could commune with himself, and 
where he wrote the most memorable of his despatches in 
the Revolutionary war. He would remain in the retire- 


general and his party turned and huzzaed several times, while a thousand hats weve 
tossed in the air. 

* See chapter on battle of Monmouth. 

+ The late Doctor Eneas Munson, of New Haven, who was then attached to the 
medical staff of the American army, informed me that while vigorous assaults upon 
two or three English redoubts were in progress, Washington left his marquée, and 
with Lincoln, Knox, and one or two other officers, disengaged at the time, stood 
within the grand battery, watching every movement through the embrasures. When 
the last redoubt was captured, Washington turned to Knox, and said, “ The work 
is done, and well done ;” and then called to his servant, ‘‘ Billy, hand me mv hore ” 
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ment of the sleeping tent sometimes for hours, giving 
orders to the officer of his guard that he should on ne 
account be disturbed, save on the arrival of an important 
express. The objects of his seclusion being accomplished, 
the chief would appear at the canvass door of the mar- 
quée, with despatches in his hand, giving which to his 
secretary to copy and transmit, he would either mount 
his charger for a tour of inspection, or return to the 
headquarters and enjoy social converse with his officers. 

The marquées were made in Third street, Philadel- 
phia, under the direction of Captain Moulder, of the 
artillery,* and were first pitched on the heights of Dor- 
chester, in March, 1776.+ 

The Life-Guard was attached to the headquarters from 
the time of its formation till the end of the war. This 
chosen corps of picked men, with Gibbs and Colfax, and 
their gallant officers, was always in the finest order, 
proud of its being attached to the person of the chief, 
and appearing smart and soldierly, even in the worst 
times. 

In our memoirs of the Pater Patrise, we shall continue 


* Captain Moulder commanded the American artillery in the battle at Princeton, 
on the third of January, 1777. 

+ Washington took command of the army before Boston, on the third of July, 
1775, and, with the aid of General Gates, who was the adjutant-general, prepared 
the troops for a regular siege of the city. It was resolved to capture or expel the 
invaders, and for this purpose, a line of fortifications was built, extending from 

Charlestown Neck, near Bunker Hill, to Roxbury. For several months the Ameri- 
~ sans hemmed in the British army upon the little peninsula on which Boston stands. 
Finally, early in March, 1776, the republicans, under cover of night, proceeded to 
Dorchester heights with every precaution, and before morning constructed such for- 
aidable military works there, that the British commander was alarmed for the safety 
of his troops and shipping. The occupation of this eligible position led to a speedy 
svacuation of Boston by the invaders, and the recovery of that important position 
by the Americans, 
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to introduce some mention of the distinguished patriots, 
statesmen, and soldiers, who enjoyed his intimacy and 
were dear to his affections. High on this honored list 
appears, in bold relief, the name of Jonathan Trumbull, 
the patriotic governor of Connecticut during the whole 
of the Revolution. He was, indeed, well fitted for the 
times in which he flourished, and such an one as revolu- 
tion alone seems capable of producing. Wise to con- 
ceive, and energetic to execute, his prudence equalled 
his courage in the conspicuous part he was destined to 
bear in those momentous concerns that eventuated in the 
independence of his country; yet did he “bear his high 
offices so meekly,” that he was as deservedly beloved for 
the mildness of his private virtues as he was admired for 
the stern unyielding integrity with which he discharged 
his public duties. It is enough for his fame, or his epi- 
taph, that he was a man after Washington’s own heart.* 


* Jonathan Trumbull was born at Lebanon, Connecticut, on the ninteenth of June, 
1710. He was graduated at Harvard college in 1727, and commenced the study of 
theology with the Reverend Solomon Williams, of Lebanon, The death of an elder 
brother, who was engaged in mercantile business with his father, at Lebanon 
caused him to become a merchant instead of a clergyman. At the age of twenty 
three he was elected a member of the Connecticut assembly, where his business capa- 
cities raised him rapidly in public estimation. _He was elected lieutenant-governor 
of the colony in 1766, and by virtue of that office became chief-justice of the superior 
court. His first bold step in opposition to Great Britain was in refusing to take the 
oath enjoined in 1768, which was an almost unconditional submission to all the power 
claimed by Parliament; nor would he be present when others, more timorous than 
he, took it. Because of his firmness he was elected governor of the colony in 1769, 
and he had the proud distinction of being the only colonial governor, at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, who espoused the cause of the colonies. He was eon- 
sidered the whig leader in New England while the Adamses and Hancock were legis: 
lating in the continéntal Congress; and during the whole contest no man was more 
implicitly relied upon as a firm, consistent, and active friend of liberty, than Gov- 
ernor Trumbull. “General Washington relied on him,” says Sparks, “as one of his 
main pillars of support.” In 1783, when peace for the colonies returned, Governor 
Trumbull, then seventy-three years of age, declined a re-election to the office of gov- 
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When the news arrived in Connecticut of the battle 
of Lexington,* Putnam, who was ploughing in his field. 
instantly repaired to the governor for orders. “Go,” 
said Trumbull, “to the scene of action.”.—“But my 
clothes, governor ?”—“Oh, never mind your clothes,” 
continued Trumbull, “your military experience will be 
of service to your countrymen.”—*“ But my men, gov- 
ernor; what shall I do about my men?’—“ Oh, never 
mind your men,” continued the man for the times, “ I'l] 
send your men after you.” Putnam hurried to Cam. 
bridge. 


ernor, which he had held fourteen consecutive years. He retired from public life, 
but did not live isne to enjoy, in the bosom of his family, the quiet he so much coveted. 
He was seized with a malignant fever in August, 1785, and on the seventeenth of 
that month died, at the age of seventy-five years. 

* When, in 1774, it became evident to the Americans that war was inevitable, un 
less they would consent to be slaves, they began to prepare for conflict. In Massa 
chusetts, in particular, the republican leaders labored with great zeal to place the 
province in a condition to rise in open and united rebellion, when necessity should 
demand it. Governor Gage, in Boston, became alarmed, and commenced fortifying 
the Neck. The exasperated people began to collect munitions of war, and soon pub 
lic affairs were like a sleeping volcano. 

In April, 1775, Gage had three thousand British troops in Boston, ready to sup- 
port the governor in any oppressive measure which he might choose to employ. He 
felt uneasy concerning some ammunition and stores which the republicans had 
gathered at Concord, sixteen miles from Boston, and on the night of the eighteenth 
of April, he sent out a secret expedition to destroy them. Vigilant patriots gave 
the alarm, and when the ministerial troops approached Lexington, a few miles from 
Concord, in the gray of early morning, they found seventy determined men standing 
upon the green, ready to oppose them. Pitcairn, the leader of the advanced corps, 
ordered them to lay down their arms and disperse. They stood firm. The British 
fired. A skirmish ensued, and several of the citizens were killed and wounded. The 
British then went on to Concord, had a fight with the Americans there, and finding 
the whole country rising, retreated to Boston, with great loss. 

{ Israel Putnam was born in Salem, Massachusetts, on the seventh of January, 
1718, and at Pomfret, Connecticut, he cultivated land during many of the earlier years 
of his life. He was appointed to the command of some of the first troops raised in Con 
necticut for the French and Indian war in 1755, and during the whole of that long 
contest he was distinguished for bravery, in the wilds of northern New York. He 
listinguished himself at Bunker Hill, at the head of Connecticut troops in 1775, and 
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One of the most urgent appeals for assistance that 
ever emanated from the American headquarters was con- 
tained in a despatch to the governor of Connecticut. It 
_was dated from the camp, near the North river, in the 
latter years of the war.* 

Governor Trumbull was alone in his room of business; 
on the table were various letters and despatches, some 


a few days afterward was appointed by the continental Congress one of the four 
major-generals of the grand army. He served his country faithfully until 1779 
when partial paralysis prostrated him. His mind preserved its elasticity until his 
death, which occurred at Brooklyn, Connecticut, on the twenty-ninth of May, 1790, 
at the age of seventy-two years. 

* This despatch was a circular letter, which was sent to the governors of each of 
the eastern states. It was dated at “New Windsor, 10th May, 1781.” After 
stating that General Heath had consented to visit the New England states to ‘“ repre- 
sent the present distresses of the army for want of provision,” &c., Washington said, 
“From the post at Saratoga to that of Dobb’s ferry inclusive, I believe there is not 
(by the returns and report I have received) at this moment one day’s supply of meat 
for the army on hand. Our whole dependence for this article is on the eastern 
states ; their resources, I am persuaded, are ample. ‘To request and urge that they 
may be drawn forth regularly, and to be inforced with precision and certainty, what 
may absolutely be depended upon through the campaign, are the objects of this ap- 
plication. 

“T have already made representations to the states of the want of provisions, ‘he 
distress of the army, and the innumerable embarrassments we have suffered in con- 
sequence ; not merely once or twice, but have reiterated them over and over again. 
I have struggled to the utmost of my ability to keep the army together, but it will 
be in vain without the eectual assistance of the states. I have now only to repeat 
the alternative, which has been so often urged, that supplies, particularly of beef 
cattle, must be speedily and regularly provided, or our posts can not be maintained, 
nor the army kept in the field much longer. I entreat your excellency, that this 
representation may be received in the serious light it is meant and deserves, or that 
I may stand exculpated from the dreadful consequences, which must otherwise in 
evitably follow in a very short time.” 

A few days afterward, Washington held a conference with Rochambeau, at 
Weathersfield, in Connecticut, and from that place he wrote another urgent circular 
letter. In his Diary of the twentieth of May, he wrote: “Had a good deal of pri- 
yate conversation with Governor Trumbull, who gave it to me as his opinion, that if 
any important offensive operations should be undertaken, he had little doubt of our 
obtaining men and provisions adequate to our wants. In this opinion Cclonel 
Wadsworth and others concurred.” 
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just opened and others sealed for immediate transmission , 
a cocked-hat, of the cut and fashion of the days of George 
IL, the governor's sole insignia of office, was also on the 
table, while the chief magistrate himself was busily en- 
gaged in writing. 

An aid-de-camp of the commander-in-chief was intro- 
duced, much worn and “travel stained” from the haste 
of his journey. The governor rose, and, while cordially 
welcoming Colonel , inquired after the health of his 
excellency, and what news from the army. The aid-de- 
camp replied that the general was well, and the news 
from the army of a very sombre character, and presented 
a letter. The letter was very short. It contained an 
apology from Washington for having applied for assist- 
ance where it had been so often and so liberally rendered 
before, but continued that the situation of the army was 
critical in the extreme, the country adjacent to the camp 
being completely exhausted, as well by the enemy’s as 
by his own foraging parties ; and concluded by lamenting 
that, unless supplies could be speedily obtained, he should 
be obliged to abandon his position, and fall back into the 
interior to obtain the necessary subsistence for the troops. 

The governor pondered for a moment upon the con- 
tents of the letter, then rising, and cordially grasping the 
colonel by the hand, observed, in a firm yet cheerful 
tone, “When you return to camp, bear with you, my 
dear sir, my love and duty to his excellency, and say to 
him that brave old Connecticut, patriotic Connecticut, is 
not quite exhausted, but for every barrel of provisions 
she has furnished to the cause of liberty, she will furnish 
another, and yet another, to the same glorious cause : say 
further, that on such a day our teams may be looked for 
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on the bank of the North river.” The aid-de-camp de- 
parted rejoicing. 

And now the patriot became “every inch” the execu- 
tive officer. From his intimate acquaintance with the 
resources of his native state, he knew exactly where 
those resources were to be obtained, and their. facilities 
for transportation, for with him everything was done by 
method and regularity. His orders flew in all directions. 
And his orders were obeyed. 

Meantime, the return of the aid-de-camp to head- 
quarters with intelligence of the promised supplies dif 
fused a general gladness throughout the army. When 
the expected day arrived, many an anxious eye was 
turned to the road leading from the eastward to the 
landing on the North river.* A dust is seen in the dis- 
tance, and presently are heard the cries of the teamsters, 
urging their fine oxen, while the heavy-laden wains groan 
under their generous burdens. A shout rings through 
the American camp, and the commander-in-chief, attend- 
ed by his officers, ride to an eminence to witness the ar. 
rival of the welcome supplies. 

Governor Trumbull had two sons attached to the 
headquarters: John, the distinguished artist, and the 
last of the aids-de-camp,t and Jonathan, military secre- 


* Fishkill landing, opposite Newburgh.. 

¢ John Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, in June, 1756. He com 
menced his career as a painter at the age of eighteen years. He had been gradu 
ated at Harvard college the previous year. His first historical composition, the 
Battle of Canne, was painted in 1774. At the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war he entered the army as adjutant of the first Connecticut regiment, and went to 
Roxbury, near Boston. Washington heard of his talent for drawing, and employed 
him to sketch a draught of the enemy’s works. His success commended the young 
pairter to Washington, and in August, the commander-in-chief appointed him his 
aid-de-camp. In 1776 he was in the northern department, under Gates. The fol- 
lowing year he left the army, and resumed his profession at Boston. He went firs! 
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tary to the commander-in-chief at the siege of York 
town.* 

Among the great variety of persons and character that 
wore to be found from time to time at and about the 
neadquarters, was the famed Captain Molly, already 
nentioned in the chapter on the Barrie or Monmours. 
After her heroic achievements at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, the heroine was always received with a cordial 
welcome at headquarters, where she was employed in 
the duties of the household. She always wore an ar 
tilleryman’s coat, with the cocked-hat and feather, the 
distinguishing costume of Proctor’s artillery. One day 
the chief accosted this remarkable woman, while she was 
engaged in washing some clothes, pleasantly observing : 
“Well, Captain Molly, are you not almost tired of this 
quiet way of life, and longing to be once more on the 
field of battle ?”—“Troth, your excellency,” replied the 
heroine, “and ye may say that; for I care not how soon 


to Paris, and then to London, in 1780, and in the latter city placed himself under 
the instruction of Benjamin West. The political sins of his father were visited 
upon his head. On suspicion of his being a secret rebel agent, he was im- 
prisoned eight months, and then banished from the kingdom, West and Copley 
becoming his securities. He returned home in January, 1782, and formed a 
connection with the army, as aid to the chief. At the close of the war he 
again went to England, where he pursued his profession with zeal for seve- 
ral years. Finally he contemplated a series of pictures illustrative of American 
history. He arrived in New York in 1789, and was favored with sittings by Wash- 
ington and other distinguished men of the Revolution. Having collected much ma- 
terial, he agsin went. to England, as private secretary to Mr. Jay, the American em- 
oassador. He returned to America in 1804, but did not remain long. He lived in 
England » «til the close of the war of 1812—’15, and then came home. He was en- 
gaged to raint four large pictures for the rotunda of the new federal capitol. These 
pictures occupied him seven years, and are, Signers of the Declaration of Indepenience, 
the Surrender of Burgoyne, the Surrender at Yorktown, and Washington resigning his 
Commission. He died in the city of New York on the tenth of November, 1848, in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. 
* See noe on page 174. 
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I have another slap at them red-coats, bad luck to them.” 
“But what is to become of your petticoats in such an 
event, Captain Molly ?’—*Oh, long life to your excel- 
lency, and never de ye mind them at all at all,” continued 
this intrepid female. “Sure and it is only in the artillery 
your excellency knows that I would sarve, and divil a 
fear but the smoke of the cannon will hide my petti- 
coats.” 

The name and memory of headquarters expired not 
with the war of the Revolution, but was preserved in the 
Presidoliads of New York and Philadelphia,* where hun- 
dreds of the war-worn veterans of the days of trial re- 
paired, as they said, to headquarters, to pay their respects, 
and inquire after the health of his excellency and the 
good Lady Washington. All were made welcome and 
“kindly bid to stay ;’ and while they quaffed a generous 
glass to the health of their beloved chief, the triumphs 
of Trenton and Princeton, of Monmouth and Yorktown, 
“were freshly remembered.” 

And poor Pat, too, reverently with hat in hand, would 
approach the headquarters. “To be sure, he would say, 
that he well knew his excellency had no time to spare 
to the likes of him. He just called to inquire after his 
honor’s health, long life to him, and the good Lady 
Washington, the poor soldier’s friend.” But, taking the 
steward aside, with a knowing look, would observe 
“Now, my darlint, if his excellency should happen to in- 


* The federal Congress held its first session, under the present constitution, in the 
city of New York, where Washington was inaugurated president of the United States, 
on the thirtieth of April, 1789. The seat of government was removed to Philadel- 
phia in 1790, the Congress assembling there on the first Monday in December of that 
year. That city continued to be the seat of government until the year 1800, when 
‘the Congress assembled for the first time in the city of Washington. 
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quire who it was that called, just tell him it was one of 
ould Mad Anthony’s boys. Hurrah for Ameriky!” And 
repeating the shout that so often had 1ang above the 
battle’s roar, the veteran would go on his way rejoicing. 

It may be, in the course of human events, that upon 
the places at Morristown and the Valley Forge, where 
the soldier of liberty erected his cheerless hut, the domes 
and spires of cities may arise in.the splendid progress of 
a mighty empire, but the patriotic American of that 
future day, proud of the fame of the Father of his Country, 
and glorying in the recollections of America’s heroic time, 
will pass by the palaces of pomp and power, to pay hom- 
age to the mouldering ruins of the HEADQUARTERS.* 


* There are several other buildings, besides those already mentioned, yet standing 
that were used as headquarters by Washington. The best preserved of them are 
located as follows: near Chad’s ford on the Brandywine, and at White Marsh, four- 
teen miles from Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania; the Hopper house, four miles south 
of the Ramapo Pass, an old mansion at Rocky Hill, where his farewell address 
to the army was written, in New Jersey; at Tappan, in Rockland county, Quaker 
Hill, in Duchess county, near White Plains, and at Dobb’s ferry, in Westchester 
county; and at No. 1 Broadway, and Madam Jumel’s mansion near Fort Wash 
ington, on York or Manhattan island, in the state of New York. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MYSTERIES OF THE REVOLUTION.® 


Tex Awerroan Cane In New Jersry—A Nigut Soznz — APPEARANOE OF A STRANUEK 
A CLERGYMAN SEEKS AN INTERVIEW WITH WASHINGTON — His ADMISSION TO THE PRESENCE 
OF THE CHIEF— WASHINGTON WARNED OONOERNING GENERAL CHARLES Ler—Docror 
Gairrits — Conpvuct oF GENERAL Lez aT MonmoutH— RIVINGTON AND SEORET SERVICE — 
Tue Quaxzrk Loan—Rrivineton FartraruL—So.utTion or THE Mystery — WASHINGTON 
anp Rrivineton— SzoreT INTERVIEW — RIVINGTON’s MANNERS — AMOUNT o¥ SEORET SER- 
viozk Mongy vseD— ITs VALUE TO THE COUNTRY, 

Ir was Saturday night, the twenty-seventh of June, 
1778, when the American army, after a toilsome march 
in a tropical heat, halted for rest and refreshment in the 
county of Monmouth, New Jersey.t The weary soldiers 
were gathered in groups, some preparing the evening 
meal, while others, exhausted by their march, threw 
themselves on the ground to seek repose. The short 
night of June was waning, the watch-fires burned dimly, 
and silence reigned around. Not so at headquarters.{ 
There lights were seen, while the chief, seated at a table, 
wrote or dictated despatches, which were folded and 
directed by aid-de-camp and secretaries, while near at 
hand were expresses, seated like statues upon their 
drowsy horses, awaiting orders; and ever and anon an 
officer would approach them with the words, “This for 


* Published in the National Intelligencer, on the twenty-second of February, 1856. 

t See note on page 211. 

t The American army was encamped that night upon the Manatapan creek, be- 
tween Cranberry and Englishtown, a few miles from Monmouth courthouse. 
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Major-General 
‘ spur;” and in a moment the horseman would disappear 


; ride with speed and spare not the 


in the surrounding gloom. Suddenly a stranger appeared 
on the scene. He wore no martial costume, neither had 
he the measured tread of the soldier ; in truth his appear- 
ance was anything but militaire. On being challenged 
by the sentinel, he answered, “ Doctor Griffith, chaplain 
and surgeon in the Virginia line, on business highly im 
portant with the commander-in-chief” The cry of “Of 
ficer of the guard!” brought forth that functionary, so 
necessary a personage in a night camp.* The officer 
shook his head, and waving his hand said, “ No, sir, no; 
impossible ; intensely engaged ; my orders positive ; can’t 
be seen on any account.” The reverend gentleman 
quailed not, but said to the officer who barred his pas- 
sage, “Present, sir, my humble duty to his excellency, 
and say that Doctor Griffith waits upon him with secret 
and important intelligence, and craves an audience of 
only five minutes’ duration.” 

The high respect in which the clergy of the American 
army was held by Washington was known to every officer 
and soldier in its ranks. This, together with the impos- 
ing nature of the chaplain’s visit, mduced the officer of 
the guard to enter the headquarters and report the cir- 
cumstance to the general. He, quickly returning, ushered 
the chaplain into the presence of the commander-in-chief. 

Washington, still with pen in hand, received his mid- 
night visiter courteously, when Griffith observed; “The 
nature of the communication I am about to make to 
your excellency must be my apology for disturbing you 
at this hour of the night. While I am not permitted to 


* Officer of the Life-Guard. 
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divulge tle names of the authorities from whom I have 
obtained my information, I can assure you they are of 
the very first order, whether in point of ‘character or 
attachment to the cause of American independence. I 
have sought this interview to warn your excellency 
against the conduct of Major-General Lee in to-morrow’s 
battle. My duty is fulfilled, and I go now to pray to the 
God of battles for success tv cur arms, and that he may 
always have your excellency in his holy keeping.” The 
chaplain retired, the officer of the guard (by signal from 
the chief) accompanying the reverend gentleman to the 
line of the sentinels. Doctor Griffith survived the war 
and became rector of a parish in which Washington wor 
shipped. He was elected first bishop of Virginia under 
the new regime, but was never consecrated. He sickened 
and died in Philadelphia, in 1789. He was a ripe scholar, 
a pious minister, and an ardent enthusiast in the cause of 
American independence.* 


* Reverend David Griffith was a native of the city of New York, and was edu 
cated partly there and partly in England, for the medical profession, He took 
his degrees in London, returned to America, and entered upon the duties 3€ his pro- 
fession in the interior of New York, about the year 1763. Having resolved to 
euter the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal church, he went to London in the 
year 1770, and there, on the nineteenth of August, was ordained by Bishop Terrick. 
He was a missionary in West Jersey for a while, and at the close of 1771, became 
rector of Shelburne parish, in Loudon county, Virginia. In 1776 he entered the 
military service as chaplain to the third Virginia regiment, and continued in tha 
position until some time in the year 1780, when he became rector of Christ church, 
Alexandria. There he remained until his death, in 1789. During a large portion 
of that time Washington was his parishoner, and Doctor Griffith frequently visited 
Mount Vernon as a welcome guest. He was chosen bishop of Virginia in 1786, 
buat such was the depressed state of the church in that diocese, that funds sufficient 
to defray his expenses to London, to receive consecration, could not be raised. He 
resigned all claims to the office in May, 1789, and while attending the general con 
vention of the church at Philadelphia, a few weeks later died at the house of Bishop 
White. 


r 
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When the warning became known in the army it 
created many conjectures as to the sources from whence 
the chaplain acquired his information. Nothing ever 
transpired, and the secret died, while the mystery re- 
mains to the present time.* 

The conduct of General Lee in the battle of Mon. 
mouth very fairly justified the warning of the chaplain 
It is certain that that brave and skilful commander had 
no leaning toward the enemy, but it is thought that he 
expected, by throwing things into confusion, to lessen 
the merits of Washington in the public estimation, for 
he aspired to be the commander of the army.} . 


* The author of these Recollections received the foregoing account of the warning 
given to Washington by Doctor Griffith, from Colonel Nicholas, of Virginia, who 
was an officer of the Life-Guard at that time. 

+ The charity for Lee expressed by the author of these Recollections is not justified 
by recent revelations. Lee undoubtedly entertained treasonable designs at that 
moment. ‘That he had held treasonable intercourse with the enemy previous to this 
time, his own handwriting bears testimony. That proof is in the form of a manu- 
script of eight foolscap pages, in Lee’s own peculiar handwriting, prepared while he 
was a prisoner in New York, and dated the twenty-ninth day of March, 1777, in 
which he submits to Lord and Sir William Howe, a plan for the easy subjugation of 
the colonies. It is endorsed in the known handwriting of Lord Howe’s secretary— 
“Plan of Mr. Lee, 1777.” Init Lee professed to desire a cessation of bloodshed, 
as he considered the issue doubtful. His plan was to dissolve the system of resist- 
ance which centered in the government of Congress. He regarded that system as 
depending chiefly upon the people of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia; and 
his plan looked to the reduction or submission of Maryland, and the preventing 
Virginia from furnishing aid to the army then in New Jersey, and thus to dissolve 
the whole machinery of resistance. He proposed an expedition against New Eng 
land, so as to keep the inhabitants there at home, and make it an easy matter to 
hold possession of New York and the Jerseys. He suggested that, simultaneously 
with this movement eastward, a considerable force should be sent up the Chesapeake 
bay, to land at and take possession of Annapolis, and march into the interior of 
Maryland as far as Queen Anne. Another was to be despatched up the Potomac, 
and take possession of Alexandria, when the two invading armies might form a 
junction ; while a third should ascend the Delaware and capture Philadelphia. The 
middle states would now be in subjection, and New England and the southern states 
would be too wide apart to act in efficient comcert. These things accomplished, 
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The interview between Washington and Lee, and the 
chivalric enthusiasm of Colonel Hamilton on that occa- 


sion, have been already described in our account of that 
battle. 


Of all the mysteries that occurred in the American 
Revolution, the employment of Rivington, editor of the 
Royal Gazette, in the secret service of the American 
commander is the most astounding.* 


and the system of resistance dismembered, all that would be necessary, to insure a 
complete subjugation of the revolted states to the crown, would be the issuing of 
proclamations of pardon to all who should desert the republican standard, and return 
to their allegiance to King George. 

With such evidence of his treason, it is easy to interpret much in the conduct of 
Lee which has puzzled the historian and the student of our history. By the light of 
this evidence we may easily explain his conduct after the fall of Fort Washington, 
in the Autumn of 1776, until his disgraceful retreat on the field of Monmouth—his 
tardy movements in New Jersey, when earnestly appealed to by Washington; his 
repeated disobedience of orders; his capture by a small party of British light-horse 
in New Jersey; his provision with a suit of rooms in the City hall, New York, 
while a prisoner, and his great intimacy with the British officers there; his refusal 
at first to take the required oath of allegiance at Valley Forge; his intimations of 
the intended movements of the enemy (according to the suggestions of his plan), 
when they were about to evacuate Philadelphia; his opposition to any attack on Sir 
Henry Clinton; and his conduct on the field of Monmouth. The document con 
taining the evidences of his treason was discovered at the close of 1857, among 
some papers said to have been brought from Nova Scotia, and offered for sale in 
New York. [I first perused it on the second of January, 1858. It soon afterward 
became the possession of Professor George H. Moore, librarian of the New York 
Historical Society; and this, and other circumstantial evidences of Lee’s treason, 
were first made known to the world by that gentleman in a paper read by him before 
that society in June following. 

* James Rivington was a native of London, well educated, and of pleasing deport- 
ment. He came to America in the year 1760, and established a bookstore in Phila- 

‘delphia. The following year he opened one near the foot of Wall street, in New 
York, where he established a paper called the Royal Gazetteer, in 1773. It was after- 
wards entitled the Royal Gazette. He took the ministerial side in politics when the 
Revolution broke out, and became very obnoxious to the republicans, whom he 
abused without stint. Inthe autumn of 1775, a company of Connecticut light-horse, 
led by Captain Isaac Sears of New York, entered the city at noonday, proceeded to 
Rivington’s printing establishment, placed a guard with fixed bayonets around it, 
put all his types into bags, destroyed his press and other apparatus, and then in the 
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The time that this remarkable connection took place 
is of course unknown. There is much probability that it 
may have commenced as early as the closing of the 
campaign of 1776, as it is known that about that period 
Robert Morris borrowed of a Quaker five hundred guineas 
in gold for the secret service of Washington’s army, and 
that intelligence of vital and vast importance was obtained 
from the disbursement of the Quaker loan. 

The worthy Quaker said to Morris: “How can I, 
friend Robert, who am a man of peace, lend thee money 
for the purposes of war? Friend George is, I. believe, a 
good man and fighting in a good cause; but I am op- 
posed to fighting of any sort.” Morris, however, soon 
managed to quiet old broadbrim’s scruples: the gold was 
dug up from his garden and handed over to the com- 
mander-in-chief, whose application of it to the secret ser- 
vice produced the happiest effects upon the cause of the 
Revolution in that critical period of our destiny.* 


same order, cheered by the shouts of the pleased populace, and the tune of Yankee 
Doodle, left the city. Rivington then went to England. When, the following year, 
the British took possession of New York, Rivington returned. In October, 177 he 
was appointed ‘‘king’s printer” in that city, and resumed the publication of his 
paper, semi-weekly, After the war, his business declined, and he lived in compara- 
tive poverty until July 1802, when he died, at the age of seventy-eight years, A 
portrait of Rivington, from a painting by Stuart, may be found in Lossing’s Field- 
Book of the Revolution. 

* “ This story,” says the author of these Recollections, in a note, ‘‘ was no mystery 
in Philadelphia sixty-five years ago, when the man of peace was then living, per 
fectly well known and deservedly esteemed, and enjoying the peace, liberty, and hap- 
piness which his gold bad contributed to accomplish for his native land.” 

Another transaction of a similar character, but on a larger scale, is related upon 
gond authority. After the capture of the Hessians at Trenton, and disposition of 
them in Pennsylvania, Washington resolved to recross the Delaware and occupy the 
field of his conquest. But the term of enlistment of many of his troops was about 
to expire. To retain them he offered a bounty, to be paid in specie, and he applied 
to Robert Morris for the metal, the credit of Congress being too low at that time to 
offer it as security to the lender. Morris received the application just at evening 
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Rivington proved faithful to his bargain, and often 
would intelligence of great importance, gleaned in con- 
vivial moments at Sir William’s, or Sir Henry’s table,* be 
in the American camp before the convivialists had slept 
off the effects of their wine. 

The business of the secret service was so well man- 
aged that even a suspicion never arose as to the medium 
through which intelligence of vast importance was con- 
tinually being received in the American camp from the 
very headquarters of the British army; and, had sus- 
picion arose, the king’s printer would probably have 
been the last man suspected, for during the whole of his 
connection with the secret service his Royal Gazette 
literally piled abuse of every sort upon the American 
general and the cause of America.+ 


fle knew not where to apply for the money, and with a desponding spirit he left his 
counting-room late in the evening, musing upon the subject. He met a wealthy 
Quaker neighbor, and made known to him his wants. ‘‘ Robert,” he said, ‘‘ what 
security canst thou give ?”’—‘‘My note and my honor,” replied Morris. ‘“ ‘Thou 
shalt have it,” was the quick response; and a few hours later, Morris wrote to 
Washington: “I was up early this morning to despatch a supply of fifty thousand 
dollars to your excellency. It gives me pleasure that you have engaged the troops 
to continue ; and, if further occasional supplies of money are necessary, you may 
depend on my exertions, either in a public or private capacity.” Thus strengthened, 
Washington turned his face toward the enemy. 

The Quakers, as advocates of peace, were opposed to the war, and were among. 
the most determined loyalists throughout the Revolution. And that loyalty to the 
king was not always passive, but with glaring inconsistency with their professions, 
some of thera, in Philadelphia, aided the British troops in their efforts to crush the 
rebellion, so called. To such an extent did they exert an influence against the 
patriots, that Congress thought it advisable to recommend the several states to keep 
a watch upon their movements, Several leading Quakers were banished from Phila- 
delphia in 1777; and in November, 1778, John Roberts and Abraham Carlisle, 
Quakers, who were found guilty of affording secret aid to the enemy, were hanged. 

* Sir William Howe and Sir Henry Clinton. 

+ Never was an editor more unscrupulous in defaming his opponents, than Riving 
ton. He paid no regard to truth or decency, but belabored the whigs with all his 
might. He was most cordially hated by the republicans, and their writers eva 
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In 1783 this remarkable mystery was solved. When 
Washington entered New York a conqueror, on the eva- 
cuation by the British forces,* he said one morning to 
two of his officers: “Suppose, gentlemen, we walk down 
to Rivington’s bookstore; he is said to be a very pleas- 
ant kind of a fellow.” Amazed, as the officers were, at 
the idea of visiting such a man, they of course prepared 
to accompany the chief. When arrived at the bookstore, 
Rivington received his visiters with great politeness ; for 
he was indeed one of the most elegant gentlemen and 
best bred men of the age. LEscorting the party into a 


after the war, never spared him when an opportunity offered to lash him. Philip 
Freneau, one of the bards of the Revolution, gave him many a hard hit. In a poem 
entitled Rivington’s Reflections, he thus referred. to the editor’s mendacity when 
making him say, at the close of the war :— 


‘For what have I done when we come to consider, 
But sold my commodities to the best bidder ? 
If I offered to lie for the sake of a post, 
Was I to be blamed if the king offered most ? 
The king’s royal printer !—Five hundred a-year ! 
Between you and me ’twas a handsome affair: 
Who would not for that give matters a stretch, 
And lie backward and forward, and carry and fetch.” 


* A preliminary treaty of peace between the United States and Great Britain, 
was signed at Paris on the thirtieth of November, 1782, and a definitive treaty was 
signed at the same place by American and English commissioners, on the third of 
September, 1783. In that treaty, England acknowledged the independence of the 
United States. By previous arrangement, the Briti#eh army, which had occupied 
New York seven years, was to leave it on the twenty-fifth of November, 1783. On 
the morning of that day—a cold, frosty, but clear and brilliant morning—the Amer- 
ican troops, under General Knox, who had come down from West Point, and en- 
camped at Harlem, marched to the Bowery lane, and halted at the junction of the 
present Third avenue and Bowery. Knox was accompanied by George Clinton, 
the governor of the State of New York, with all the principal civil officers. There 
they remained until about one o’clock in the afternoon, when the British left their 
posts and marched to Whitehall (near the South ferry to Brooklyn) to embark. 
The American troops, accompanied by Washington, followed, and before three 
o’clock General Knox took formal possession of Fort George, amid the acclamations 
ef thousands of emancipated freemen, and the roar of artillery upon the Battery. 
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parlor, he begg 2d the officers to be seated, and then said 
to the chief, “ Will your excellency do me the honor to 
step into the adjoining room for a moment that I may 
show you a list of the agricultural works I am about to 
order out from London for your special use?” They 
retired. The locks on the doors of the houses in New 
York more than threescore years ago were not so good 
asnow. The door of Rivington’s private room closed 
very imperfectly and soon became ajar, when the officers 
distinctly heard the chinking of two heavy purses of 
gold as they were successively placed on a table.* 

The party soon returned from the inner-room, when 
Rivington pressed upon his guests a glass of Madeira, 
which he assured them was a prime article, having im- 
ported it himself, and it having received the approbation 
of Sir Henry and the most distinguished bon vivants of 
the British army.+ 


* Rivington’s method of conveying intelligence to Washington was ingenious. 
He published books of various kinds, and by means of these he carried on his 
treasonable correspondence. He wrote his secret billets upon thin paper -nd bound 
them in the cover of a book, which he always managed to sell to those spies of Wash- 
ington, who were constantly visiting New York, and who, he knew, would carry the 
volumes directly to the headquarters of the army. The men employed in this spe- 
eial service were ignorant of the peculiar nature of it. 

+ Rivington was a high liver when his pecuniary means would allow him the in- 
@ulgence. He was a fine-looking, portly man, and dressed in the extreme of fashion 
—curled and powdered hair, claret-colored coat, scarlet waistcoat trimmed with gold 
lace, buckskin breeches, and top-boots. He always kept a stock of choice wines on 
hand, with which to regale his friends. A good anecdote connected with his wine 
was related by Rivington himself. He had soundly abused Colonel Ethan Allen, 
while he was a prisoner, and the leader of the Green-Mountain Boys swor: he would 
“ lick Rivington the first opportunity he had.” When Allen was released from the 
provost jail, he went directly toward Rivington’s office to execute his oath. Riving 
ton’s clerk saw him coming, and went up stairs to warn his master, the loyal editor 
having already been informed of the irate colonel’s intentions, ‘‘I was sitting,” said 
Rivington, “ after a good dinner, alone, with ay bottle of Madeira before me, when 
{ heard an unusual noise ir the street, and a huzza from the boys. I was in the 
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The visiters now rose to depart. Rivington, on ta 
king leave of the chief, whom he escorted to the door, 
said: “ Your excellency may rely upon my especial at- 
tention being given to the agricultural works, which, on 
their arrival, will be immediately forwarded to Mount 
Vernon, where I trust they will contribute to your grati 
fication amid the shades of domestic retirement.” Riv 
ington remained for several years in New York after the 
peace of 1783. It was the general opinion at that time, 
that if Rivington had been closely pressed on the deli- 
cate subject of the secret service, characters of greater 
calibre might have appeared on the tapis than the king’s 
printer.* 


second story, and, stepping to the window, saw a tall figure in tarnished regimentals 
with a large cocked hat and an enormous long sword, followed by a crowd of boys, 
who occasionally cheered him with huzzas, of which he seemed insensible. He came 
up to my door and stopped. I could see no more, My heart told me it was Ethan 
Allen. Ishut down my window, and retired behind my table and bottle. I was 
certain the hour of reckoning had come. There was no retreat. Mr. Staples, my 
clerk, came in paler than ever, and clasping his hands, said, ‘Master, he is come !’ 
‘I know it.’ ‘ He entered the store, and asked ‘‘if James Rivington lived there.” 
I answered, “Yes, sir.” ‘Is he at home?’ ‘I will go and see, sir,” I said; ‘and 
now, master, what is to be done? ‘There he is in the store, and the boys peeping at 
him from the street.’ I had made up my mind. I looked at the bottle of Madeira— 
possibly took a glass. ‘Show him up,’ said 1; ‘and if such Madeira can not mol- 
lify him, he must be harder than adamant.’ There was a fearful moment of sus- 
pense. J heard him on the stairs, his long sword clanking at evcry step. In he 
stalked. ‘Is your name James Rivington” ‘It is, sir, and no man could be more 
happy than I am to see Colonel Ethan Allen.’ ‘Sir, I have come— ‘Not an 
other word, my dear colonel, until you have taken a seat and a glass of old Madcira. 
‘But sir, I don’t think it proper—’ ‘ Not another word, colonel. Taste this wine 
I have had it in glass for ten years. Old wine, you know, unless it is originally 
sound, never improves by age.’ He took the glass, swallowed the wine, smacked 
his lips, and shook his head approvingly. ‘Sir, I come—’ ‘Not another word 
until you have taken another glass, and then, my dear colonel, we will talk of old 
affairs, and I have some droll events to detail.’ In short, we finished two bottles of 
Madeira, and parted as good friends as if we never had cause to be otherwise.” 

* When the loyalists of New York fled to Nova Scotia, on the evacuation of the 
city by the British, Rivington, to the astonishment of all, remained. This fact 
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When the famous Rivington espionage became knowr 
there were many speculations as to the amount paid for 
the secret service. Some went so far as to calculate 
how many guineas the capacious pockets of an officer’s 
coat made in the old fashion would contain. The genera: 
result was that, including the quaker’s loan and pay 
ments made up to the final payment in full, made by the 
chief in person, from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
guineas would be a pretty fair estimate. 

It was a cheap, a dog cheap bargain; for, although 
gold was precious in the days of the continental currency, 
yet the gold paid for the secret service was of inestim- 
able value, when it is remembered how much it contri- 
buted to the safety and success of the army of indepen- 
dence. 
puzzled those unacquainted with his career during the war. Others, not a tenth 
part as obnoxious to the republicans as he, were driven away. In his secret treasou 
is the solution of the mystery. The facts above related are given by the author of 
these Recollections, he says, ‘on the authority of General Henry Lee, who had them 
from one of the officers who accompanied Washington in his visit to Rivington.” 
I received substantially the same facts, a few years ago, from the late Senator Hun- 


ter, of Hunter’s island, Westchester county, New York, who heard them from the 
lips of a British admiral. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE INDIAN PROPHECY.* 


WASHINGTON’s JOURNEY TO THE KANAWHA Rivee IN 1770— Forms a Camp ON rts BANKS -- 
ABUNDANOE OF GAME THERE — VISITED BY A TRADER AND A Party or InprIaNs — Firs? 1nN- 
TERVIEW WITH THEM — THE INDIAN SAOHEM’s Misston — His GREAT REVERENCE FOR CoLowEL 
WAsHINGTON — SPEECH OF THE INDIAN SacueM— His REMARKABLE PropHEoy — Its Errxot 
UPON THE CoMPANY — DEPARTURE OF THE SavacGes— Dooror JAMES Orark — His Fairs In 
THE PropHEoy —SoENE aT THE BaTTLE or MonmouTH — CoLoNEL THoMAs HARTLEY. 


It was in 1770, that Colonel Washington, accompanied 
by Doctor James Craik, and a considerable party of 
hunters, woodsmen, and others, proceeded to the Kan- 
awha with a view to explore the country, and make sur- 
veys of extensive and valuable bodies of lands; At that 


* This was first published in the Philadelphia United States Gazette, on the 
twenty-seventh of May, 1826. 

+ The officers and soldiers who accompanied Washington in the expedition against 
the French, on the Ohio, in 1754, were promised grants of land in the fertile regions 
of the great Kanawha, where it empties into the Ohio. These lands were formally 
granted that year, by an order in council of the British government, and a proclama- 
tion by Governor Dinwiddie, but on account of the continuance of a state of war, 
they were not located, and actual possession given, until many years afterward. In 
1770 a company in London solicited a grant of land within the proposed boundaries 
of which nearly all of the promised bounty land lay. Washington at once took the 
matter in hand, as the champion of the soldier about to be wronged. He first laid 
before Governor Botetourt a history of the claim, and entered a strong protest against 
the proposed grant to the English company, at the head of whom was the celebrated 
Horace Walpole. He was successful in his defence of the soldier’s rights, and that 
nothing essential to their interests should be left undone, he resolved to visit the 
region under consideration, and select the best tracts of land for himself and his 
companions-in-arms; and on the fifth of October, 1770, accompanied by his friend 
and neighbor, Doctor Craik, with three negro attendants, he left Mount Vernon for 
the Ohio. His Diary, kept during this journey to the wilderness and back, which 
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time of day, the Kanawha was several hundred miles re- 
mote from the frontier settlements, and only accessible 
by Indian paths, which wound through the passes of the 
mountains. 

In those wild and unfrequented regions, the party 
formed a camp on the bank of the river, consisting of 
rudely-constructed wigwams or shelters, from which they 
issued to explore and survey those alluvial tracts, now 
forming the most fertile and best inhabited parts of the 
west of Virginia.* 

This romantic camp, though far removed from the 
homes of civilization, possessed very many advantages. 
The great abundance of various kinds of game, in its 
vicinity, afforded a sumptuous larder, while a few luxuries 
of foreign growth, which had been brought on the bag: 
gage horses, made the adventurers as comfortable as they 
could reasonably desire.+ 

One day when resting in camp from the fatigues ath 
tendant on so arduous an enterprise, a party of Indians 
led by a trader, were discovered. No recourse was had 
_ to arms, for peace in great measure reigned on the fron- 
tier; the border warfare which so long had harassed the 
unhappy settlers, had principally subsided, and the savage 
driven farther and farther back, as the settlements ad- 
vanced, had sufficiently felt the power of the whites, to 
view them with fear, as well as hate. Again, the approach 


occupied ‘nine weeks and one day,” is printed entire in the appendix to the second 
volume of Spark’s Life and Writings of Washington. 

* These lands lay in the present counties of Kanawha, Jackson, Mason, and 
Cabel. 

t Washington in his Diary, thus refers to one of his horses: ‘“ My portmanteau 
horse being unable to proceed, I left him at my brother’s [Samuel, on Worthington’s 
marsh, over the Blue Ridge], and got one of his and proceeded to Samuel Pritchard’s, 


on Cacapehon.” 
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of this party was anything but hostile, and the appear- 
ance of the trader, a being half savage, half civilized, 
made it certain that the mission was rather of peace 
than: war. 

They halted at a short distance, and the interpreter 
advancing, declared that he was conducting a party, 
which consisted of a grand sachem, and some attendant 
warriors; that the chief was a very great man among 
the northwestern tribes, and the same who commanded 
the Indians on the fall of Braddock, sixteen years before,* 
that hearing of the visit of Colenel Washington to the 
western country, this chief had set out on a mission, the 
object of which himself would make known.+ 

The colonel received the embassador with courtesy, 
and having put matters in camp in the best possible order 
for the reception of such distinguished visiters, which so 
short a notice would allow, the strangers were introduced. 
Among the colonists were some fine, tall, and manly 
figures, but so soon as the sachem approached, he in a 
moment pointed out the hero of the Monongahela, from 
among the group, although sixteen years had elapsed 
since he had seen him, and then only in the tumult and 
fury of battle. The Indian was of a lofty stature, and of 
a dignified and imposing appearance. 


* See note on page 158. 

t On the way, Washington and Doctor Craik were joined by several frontier men, 
among them Joseph Nicholson, an interpreter. Under date of October 20, he re- 
corded in his Diary: ‘‘ We embarked in a large canoe, with a sufficient store of pro- 
visions and necessaries, and the following persons, besides Dr. Craik and myself, 
tc wit, Captain Crawford, Joseph Nicholson, Robert Bell, William Harrison, Charles 
Morgan, and Daniel Rendon, a boy of Captain Crawford’s, and the Indians, who 
vere in a canoe by themselves.” Captain Crawford afterward suffered a horrible 
jJeath at ‘he hands of the Shawnecs, in Ohio. At Fort Pitt they were joined by 

Colonel Craghan, Lieutenant Tamilton. and Mr Magee ” 
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The usual salutations were going round, when it was 
observed, that the grand chief, although perfectly fami- 
liar with every other person present, preserved toward 
Colonel Washington the most reverential deference. It 
was in vain that the colonel extended his hand, the Indian 
drew back, with the most impressive marks of awe and re- 
spect. A last effort was made to induce an intercourse, by 
resorting to the delight of the savages—ardent. spirit— 
which the colonel having tasted, offered to his guest; the 
Indian bowed his head in submission, but wetted not his 
lips. ‘Tobacco, for the use of which Washington always 
had the utmost abhorrence, was next tried, the colonel 
taking a single puff to the great annoyance of his feel- 
ings, and then offering the calumet to the chief, who 
touched not the symbol of savage friendship. The banquet 
being now ready, the colonel did the honors of the feast, 
and placing the great man at his side, helped him plenti- 
fully, but the Indian fed not at the board. Amazement 
now possessed the company, and an intense anxiety be- 
came apparent, as to the issue of so extraordinary an 
adventure. The council fire was kindled, when the 
grand sachem addressed our Washington to the follow- 
ing effect :—* 

“J am a chief, and the ruler over many tribes. My in- 
fluence extends to the waters of the great lakes, and to 
to the far blue mountains. I have travelled a long and 
weary path, that I might see the young warrior of the 
great battle. It was on the day, when the white 
man’s blood, mixed with the streams of our forest, that I 
first beheld this chief: I called to my young men and 
said, mark yon tall and daring warrior? He is not of the 


* He addressed Washington, through Nicholson, the interpreter. 
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red-coat tribe —he hath an Indian’s wisdom, and his war 
riors fight as we do—himself is alone exposed. Quick, 
let your aim be certain, and he dies. Our rifles were 
levelled, rifles which, but for him, knew not how to 
miss—’twas all in vain, a power mightier far than we, 
shielded him from harm. He can not die in battle. | 
am old, and soon shall be gathered to the great council- 
fire of my fathers, in the land of shades, but ere I go, 
there is a something, bids me. speak, in the voice of 
prophecy. Listen! The Great Spirit protects that man, 
and guides his destines—he will become the chief of nations, 
and a people yet unborn, will hail lum as the founder of a 
mighty empire !* 

The savage ceased, his oracle delivered, his prophetic 
mission fulfilled, he retired to muse in silence, upon that 
wonder-working Spirit, which his dark 

 “ Untutored mind 
Saw oft in clouds, and heard Him in the wind.” 


Night coming on, the children of the forest spread 


* This narrative the author of the Recollections received from the lips of Dr. Craik. 
Washington does not mention the circumstance in his Diary. It was a peculiar 
trait of his character to avoid everything, either in speech or writing, that had a per- 
sonal relation to himself, in this manner. In his Diary he mentions a visit from an 
embassy of the Six Nations, led by White Mingo, who made a speech. But that oe- 
curred on the nineteenth of the month; while the incident that forms the subject of 
this chapter, did not occur until they had reached the mouth of the Kanawha, after 
the thirty-first. 

The Reverend Samuel Davies, a Presbyterian minister at Hanover, in Virginia, 
during the earlier portions of the French and Indian war (and in 1759, was president 
of the college at Princeton), preached several patriotic discourses after the defeat of 
Braddock, to arouse his countrymen to action. In one of these, entitled ‘ Religion 
and Patriotism the constituents of a good Soldier,” he remarked, in allusion to the 
remarkable preservation of Washington on the bloody field of Monongahela, “I can 
not but hope Providence has hitherto preserved him in so signal a manner, for some 


important service to his country.” It is an interesting fact, that Washington never 
received the slightest wound in battle. 
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their blankets, and were soon buried in sleep. At early 
dawn they bid adieu to the camp, and were seen slowly 
winding their way toward the distant haunts of their 
tribe. 

The effects which this mysterious and romantic ad- 
venture had upon the provincials, were as various as the 
variety of character which composed the party. All 
eyes were turned on him, to whom the oracle had been 
addressed, but from his ever-serene and thoughtful coun- 
tenance, nothing could be discovered: still all this was 
strange, “’twas passive strange.” On the mind of Doctor 
James Craik, a most deep and lasting impression was 
‘made, and in the war of the Revolution it became a 
favorite theme with him, particularly after any perilous 
action, in which his friend and commander had been 
peculiarly exposed, as the battles of Princeton, German- 
town, and Monmouth. On the latter occasion, as we 
have elsewhere observed,* Doctor Craik expressed his 
great faith in the Indian’s prophecy. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, to some of the officers, “recollect what I have often 
told you, of the old Indian’s prophecy. Yes, I do believe, 
a Great Spirit protects that man—and that one day or 
other, honored and beloved, he will be the chief of our 
nation, as he is now our general, our father, and our © 
friend. Never mind the enemy, they can not kill hin, 
and while he lives, our cause will never die.” 

During the engagement on the following day, while 
Washington was speaking to a favorite officer, I think 
the brave and valued Colonel Hartley, of the Pennsyl 
vania line, a cannon ball struck just at his horse’s feet, 
throwing the dirt in his face, and over his clothes, the 


* See paye 222. 
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general continued giving his orders, without noticing thy 
derangement of his toilette. The officers present, several 
of whom were of the party the preceding evening, looked 
at each other with anxiety. The chief of the medical 
staff, pleased with the proof of his prediction, and in re- 
miniscence of what had passed the night before, pointed 
oward heaven, which was noticed by the others, with a 
gratifying smile of acknowledgment.* 

Of the brave and valued Colonel Hartley, it is said, 
that the commander-in-chief sent for him in the heat of 
an engagement, and addressed him as follows: “I have 
sent for you, colonel, to employ you on a serious piece 
of service. The state of our affairs, renders it necessary, 
that a part of this army should be sacrificed, for the wel- 
fare of the whole. You command an efficient corps (a 
fine regiment of Germans from York and Lancaster 
counties). I know you well, and have, therefore, selected 
you to perform this important and serious duty. You 
will take such a position, and defend it to the last ex- 
tremity.” The colonel received this appointment to « for- 
lorn hope, with a smile of exultation, and bowing, replied : 
' “Your excellency does me too much honor; your orders 
shall be obeyed to the letter,” and repaired to his post. 

I will not be positive as to the location of this anec- 
dote, having heard it from the old people of the Revolu- 
tion many years ago, but think it occurred on the field 
of Monmouth—but of this I am not certain. I havea 
hundred times seen Colonel Hartley received in the halls 
of the great president, where so many Revolutionary 
worthies were made welcome, and to none was the hand 
of honored and friendly recollection more feelingly offer- 


* The substance of this is given in ths account of the battle at Monmouth 
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ed; on none did the merit-discerning eye of the chiet 


appear to beam with more pleasure, than on Hartley of 
York.* 


* Colonel Thomas Hartley was a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, and was 
born on the seventh of September, 1748. He studied law in York, and practised his 
profession there. He entered the army at the beginning of the Revolution, and was 
in several engagements. After the descent of Butler and his Indians into the Wyo- 
ming valley, in the summer of 1778, he commanded a corps in that region. Colonei 
Hartley was a member of Congress in 1788, and held the office twelve consecutive 
years. He also held several offices in his native commonwealth. He died on the 
twenty-first of December, 1800, at the age of fifty-two years. 
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CHAPTER XIlL 


DANIEL MORGAN. 


Monean’s Narratives — firs Tests or a Goop SoLtprer— Last Survivor or nis CorPs— 
WASHINGTON AND MORGAN ALONE— MORGAN SENT TO RECONNOITRE— SPECIAL InsTRUO 
TIONS— CAPTAIN GABRIEL Lona—Mor@an AND HIS Party Reoonnorrre—Tuey Dis- 
OOVER A Party or Orriorrs— THESE GATHER IN A GRouPH ON A KNOLL— OONTRARY TO 
Iystrvotions, Morgan AND HI8 Men Fire vrpon THEM— DEATH OF SOME OF THE OFFIOERS 
— Morean in Low Spiarrs — His ExPreoraTion oF DisGRAOE FOR DISOBEDIENOE OF ORDERS 
— Interview wit CoLrone, Hamitton— MorGAN IN THE PRESENCE OF WASHINGTON — 
His Gruizr—Szroonp INTERVIEW WITH HAMILTON — INVITATION TO DINE AT HEADQUARTERS 
— Gmnzrous_y For@iven BY WASHINGTON — CONGRATULATIONS OF HIS F'ELLOW-OFFIOERS. 


Ir was our good fortune, in conversations with the late 
General Daniel Morgan, to elicit from that distinguished 
veteran most interesting narratives of many of the srom- 
inent events in the Revolutionary war.* 


* General Daniel Morgan was a native of New Jersey, where he was born in 1737 
He emigrated to Virginia at the age of eighteen years. That was the year (1755), when 
Braddock went on his expedition against the French and Indians at Fort du Quesne 
Morgan accompanied the army as a waggoner. During the march he replied 
sharply to the insults of a British officer, who then tried to run him through with nis 

word. Morgan well-defended himself, and succeeded in giving the officer a severe 

whipping. For this he was condemned to receive five hundred lashes on the bare 
back. Four hundred and fifty were given, when he fainted. The remainder were 
remitted. The officer becoming convinced that he had been in the wrong, apologized ; 
but the memory of this indignity, no doubt, gave vigor to the arm of Daniel Morgan 
in the war against the British officers and soldiers twenty years later. 

Morgan raised a company of riflemen and joined the continental army, at Cam- 
bridge, in 1775. During that autumn he accompanied Arnold in his famous expe- 
dition across the wilderness of the Kennebec and Chaudiére.to Quebec, where he 
was taken a prisoner at the close of the year. He was active throughout a greater 
portion of the war, after his exchange. He was in the army against the “ Whiskey 
Insurgents,” in 1794, and was afterward a member of Congress. His estate in Vir 
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While listening to the tale of the hardships and priva- 
tions of our suffering soldiery, as to a tale of wonder, we 
asked the general which of the men, of the various nations 
composing the American armies (in his excellent judg- 
ment), possessed the best natural requisites for making 

ood soldiers ? 

Morgan replied: “As to the fighting part of the matter 
the men of all nations are pretty much alike; they fight 
as much as they find necessary, and no more. But, sir 
for the grand essential in the composition of the good 
soldier, give me the Dutchman— he starves well.” 

It is not a little remarkable that the last survivor of 
the celebrated rifle corps which Morgan: led across the 
wintry wilderness of the Kennebec in 1775, and which 
corps suffered an extremity of famine and hardship al- 
most beyond belief;* is a highly respectable German, a 
Mr. Lauk, now resident, at a very advanced age, in Wash- 
ington, Virginia.+ 


ginia, where he lived many years, he called Saratoga. He died at Berryville, in Vir- 
ginia, on the sixth of July, 1802, at the age of sixty-five years. 

* Colonel Benedict Arnold left Cambridge with a thousand men, in September, 
1775, and, landing at the mouth of the Kennebec, marched up that stream and 
through the wilderness, to the St. Lawrence, by way of the Chaudiére river, that 
flows northward from Lake Megantic, on the high water-shed in Maine. That 
expedition, to which reference has been made several times before, was one of the 
most wonderful on record. For forty days Arnold and his men traversed a gloomy 
wilderness without meeting a human being. Frost and snow were upon the ground 
and ice was upon the surface of the marshes and the streams which they were com 
pelled to traverse and ford sometimes armpit deep in water and mud. Yet they 
murmured not, and even women followed in their train. Famine beset them before 
they reached the French settlements on the St. Lawrence slope, and they were reduced 
to such extremities, that the dog of Captain Dearborn made a most acceptable meal 
for himself and soldiers. After incredible hardships from fatigue, intense cold, and 
iting hunger, they arrived at Point Levi, opposite Quebec, on the ninth of Novem- 
ber. 

| This was published in the National Intelligencer, on the fourteenth of December 
1835, 
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General Morgan related to us the substance of the 
‘ollowing personal reminiscences ; and many times during 
the recital his voice faltered with emotion, and his eyes 
filled with tears :-— . 

The outposts of the two armies were very near to each 
other, when the American commander, desirous of obtain- 
ing particular information respecting the positions of his 
adversary, summoned the famed. leader of the riflemen, 
Colonel Daniel Morgan, to headquarters.* ; 

It was night, and the chief was alone. After his usual 
polite, yet reserved and dignified salutation, Washington 
remarked: “I have sent for you, Colonel Morgan, to en- 
trust to your courage and sagacity, a small but very im- 
pevtant enterprise. I wish you to reconnoitre the ene- 
my’s lines, with a view to your ascertaining correctly 
the positions of their newly-constructed redoubts ; also of 
the encampments of the British troops that have lately 
arrived, and those of their Hessian auxiliaries, Select, 
sir, an officer, non-commissioned officer, and about twenty 
picked men, and under cover of the night proceed with 
all possible caution, get as near as you can, learn all 
you can, and by day-dawn retire and make your report 
to headquarters. But mark me, Colonel Morgan, mark 
me well: On no account whatever are you to bring on 
any skirmishing with the enemy. If discovered, make a 
speedy retreat; let nothing induce you to fire a single 
shot. I repeat, sir, that no force of circumstances will 
excuse the discharge of a single rifle on your part, and 
for the extreme preciseness of these orders, permit me to 


* Mr. Custis has not given the locality of the events of this narrative. It is prob- 
able that it was in New Jersey, and the time a night or two before the battle of Mon 
mouth. , 
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say that have myreasons.” illing two glasses of wine, 
the general continued, “ And now, Colonel Morgan, we 
will drink a good night, and success to your enterprise.” 
Morgan quaffed the wine, smacked his lips, and assuring 
his excellency that his orders should be punctually 
obeyed, left the tent of the commander-in-chief. - 

Charmed at being chosen the executive officer of 
daring enterprise, the Leader of the Woodsmen repaired 
to his quarters, and calling for Gabriel Long, his favorite 
saptain, ordered him to detail a trusty sergeant, and 
twenty prime fellows. When these were mustered, and 
ordered to lay on their arms, to be ready at a moment’s 
warning, Morgan and Long stretched their manly forms 
before the watchfire, to await the going down of the 
moon—the signal for departure. 

A little after midnight, and while the rays of the set- 
ting moon still faintly glimmered in the Western hori- 
zon, “ Up sergeant,” cried Long, “stir up your men!” 
and twenty athletic figures were upon their feet in a 
moiaent. Indian file, march, and away all sprung with 
the quick, yet light and stealthy step of the woodsmen. 
They reached the enemy’s lines, crawled up so close to 


the pickets of the Hessians, as to inhale the odor of their 


pipes, and discovered, by the newly turned up earth, the 
position of the redoubts, and by the numerous tents tha 
dotted the field for “many a rood around,” and shone 
dimly amid the night haze, the encampment of the Brit- 
ish and German reinforcements. In short they performed 
their perilous duty without the slightest discovery; and, 
pleased with themselves, and the success of their enter- 
prise, prepared to retire, just as chanticleer from a neigh- 
boring farm-house was “bidding salutation to the morn.” 
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The adventurous party reached a small eminence at 
some distance from the British camp, and commanding 
an, extensive prospect over the adjoining country. Here 
Morgan halted, to give his men a little rest, before taking 
up his line of march for the American outposts. Scarcely 
had they thrown themselves on the grass, when they 
perceived, issuing from the enemy’s advanced pickets, a 
body of horse, commanded by an officer, and proceeding 
along a road that led directly by the spot where the 
riflemen had halted. No spot could be better chosen for 
an ambuscade, for there were rocks and ravines, and also 
scrubby oaks, that grew thickly on the eminence by 
which the road we have just mentioned passed, at not 
exceeding a hundred yards. 

“Down boys, down,” cried Morgan, as the horse ap- 
proached; nor did the clansmen of the Black Rhoderic 
disappear more promptly amid their native heather, than 
did Morgan’s woodsmen in the present instance, each to 
his tree, or rock. “Lie close there, my lads, till we see 
what these fellows are about.” 

Meantime, the horsemen had gained the height, and 
the officer dropping his rein on his charger’s neck, with 
a spy-glass reconnoitred the American lines. The 
troopers closed up their files, and were either cherishing 
the noble animals they rode, adjusting their equipments, 
or gazing upon the surrounding scenery now fast bright- 
ening in the beams of a rising sun. 

Morgan looked at Long, and Long upon his superior, 
while the riflemen, with panting chests and sparkling 
eyes, were only awaiting some signal from their officers 
«to let the ruin fly.” 

At length the martial ardor of Morgan overcame his 
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prudence and sense of military subordination. Forgetful 
of consequences, reckless of everything but his enemy 
now within his grasp, he waved his hand, and loud and 
sharp rang the report of the rifles amid the surrounding 
echoes. 

At point-blank distance, the certain and deadly aim of 
the Hunting Shirts of the Revolutionary army is too well 
known to history to need remark at this time of day. In 
the instance we have to record, the effects of the fire of 
the riflemen were tremendous. Of the horsemen, some 
had fallen to rise no more, while their liberated chargers 
rushed wildly over the adjoining plains; others, wounded, 
but entangled with their stirrups, were dragged by the 
furious animals expiringly along, while the very few 
who were unscathed spurred hard to regain the shelter 
of the British lines. 

While the smoke yet canopied the scene of slaughter 
and the picturesque forms of the woodsmen appeared 
among the foliage, as they were reloading their pieces, 
the colossal figure of Morgan stood apart. He seemed 
the very genius of war, as gloomily he contemplated the 
havoc his order had made. He spoke not, he moved 
not, but looked as one absorbed in an intensity of 
thought. The martial shout with which he was wont to 
cheer his comrades in the hour of combat was hushed; 
the shell* from which he had blown full many a note of 

* Morgan’s riflemen were generally in the advance, skirmishing with the light 
troops of the enemy, or annoying his flanks; the regiment was thus much divided 
into detachments, and dispersed over a very wide field of action. Morgan was in 
the habit of using a conch-shell frequently during the heat of battle, with which he 
would blow a loud and warlike blast. This he said was to inform his boys that he 
was still alive, and from many parts of the field was beholding their prowess; and, 


like the last signal of a celebrated sea-warrior of another hemisphere, was expecting 
that “every man would do his duty.”—Jote by the Author. 
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battle and of triumph on the fields of Saratoga, hung idly 
by his side; no order was given to spoil the slain. The 
arms and equipments for which there was always a 
bounty from Congress, the shirts for which there was 
such need in that, the sorest period of our country’s pri- 
vation, all, all, were abandoned, as, with an abstracted 
air and a voice struggling for utterance, Morgan sud- 
denly turning to his captain, exclaimed, “Long, to the 
camp, march.” The favorite captain obeyed, the rifle- 
men, with trailed arms, fell into file, and Long and his 
party soon disappeared, but not before the hardy fellows 
had exchanged opinions on the strange termination of 
the late affair. And they agreed nem con, that their 
colonel was tricked (conjured), or assuredly, after such a 
fire as they had just given the enemy, such an emptying 
of saddles, and such a scampering of the troopers, he 
would not have ordered his poor rifle-boys from the field, 
without so much as a few shirts or pairs of stockings 
being divided amongst them. “Yes,” said a tall, lean 
und swarthy-looking fellow, an Indian hunter from the 
frontier, as he carefully placed his moccasined feet, in the 
foot-prints of his file-leader, “ Yes, my lads, it stands to 
reason our colonel is tricked.” 

Morgan followed slowly on the trail of his men. The 
full force of his military guilt had rushed upon his mind, 
even before the reports of his rifles had ceased to echo in 
the neighboring forests. He became more and more 
convinced of the enormity of his offence, as, with dull 
and measured strides, he pursued his solitary way, and 
thus he soliloquized :— 

“Well, Daniel Morgan, you have done for yourself. 
Broke, sir, broke to a certainty You may go home, sir, 
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to the plough; your sword will be of no further use to 
you Broke, sir, nothing can save you; and there is the 
end of Colonel Morgan. Fool, fool—by a single act of 
madness thus to destroy the earnings of so many toils, 
and many a hard-fought battle. You are broke, sir, and 
there is an end of Colonel Morgan.” 

To disturb this reverie, there suddenly appeared, at 
full speed, the aid-de-camp, the Mercury of the field,* 
who, reining up, accosted the colonel with, “I am or- 
dered, Colonel Morgan, to ascertain whether the firing 
just now heard, proceeded from your detachment.”— It 
did, sir,” replied Morgan, doggedly. “Then, colonel,” 
continued the aid, “I am further ordered to require your 
immediate attendance upon his excellency, who is fast 
approaching.” Morgan bowed, and the aid, wheeling his 
charger, galloped back to rejoin his chief. 

The gleams of the morning sun upon the sabres of the 
horse-guard, announced the arrival of the dreaded com- 
mander—that being who inspired with a degree of awe 
every one who approached him. With a stern, yet dig- 
nified composure, Washington addressed the military 
culprit. “Can it be possible, Colonel Morgan, that my 
aid-de-camp has informed me aright? Can it be pos 
sible, after the orders you received last evening, that the 
firing we have heard proceeded from your detachment ? 
Surely, sir, my orders were so explicit as not to be easily 
misunderstood.” Morgan was brave, but it has been often 
and justly, too, observed, that that man never was born 
of woman, who could approach the great Washington, 
and not feel a degree of awe and veneration from his 
presence. Morgan quailed for a moment before the 


* Colonel Alexander Hamilton. 
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stern, yet just displeasure of his chief, till, arousing all 
his energies to the effort, he uncovered, and replied 
“Your excellency’s orders were perfectly well under- 
stood; and, agreeably to the same, I proceeded with a 
select party to reconnoitre the enemy’s lines by night. 
We succeeded even beyond our expectations, and I was 
returning to headquarters to make my report, when, 
having halted a few minutes to rest the men, we dis- 
covered a party of horse coming out from the enemy’s 
lines. They came up immediately to the spot where we 
lay concealed by the brushwood. There they halted, 
and gathered up together like a flock of partridges, 
affording me so tempting an opportunity of annoying 
my enemy, that—that—may it please your excellency 
—flesh and blood could not refrain.” 

At this rough, yet frank, bold, and manly explanation, 
a smile was observed to pass over the countenances of 
several of the general’s suite. The chief remained un- 
moved; when, waving his hand, he continued: “ Colonel 
Morgan, you will retire to your quarters, there to await. 
further orders.” Morgan bowed, and the military cortege 
rode on to the inspection of the outposts. 

Arrived at his quarters, Morgan threw himself upon 
his hard couch, and gave himself up to reflections upon 
the events which had so lately and so rapidly succeeded 
each other. He was aware that he had sinned past all 
hope of forgiveness. Within twenty-four hours, he had 
fallen from the command of a regiment, and being an 
especial favorite with his general, to be, what—a dis- 
graced and broken soldier. Condemned to retire from 
scenes of glory, the darling passion of his heart—for ever 
to abandon the “ fair fields of fighting, and in obscurity 
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lu drag out the remnant of a wretched existence, neg- 
lected and forgotten. And then his reputation, so nobly 
won, with all his “blushing honors” acquired in the 
march across the frozen wilderness of the Kennebec, the 
storming of the Lower Town, and the gallant and glo 
rious combats of Saratoga, to be lost in a moment! 

The hours dragged gloomily away. Night came, but 
with it no rest for the troubled spirit of poor Morgan. 
The drums and fifes merrily sounded the soldiers’ dawn, 
and the sun arose, giving “ promise of a goodly day.” 
And to many within the circuit of that widely-extended 
camp did its genial beams give hope, and joy, and glad- 
ness, while it cheered not with a single ray the despair- 
ing leader of the Woodsmen. 

About ten o’clock, the orderly on duty reported the 
arrival of an officer of the staff from headquarters, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, the favorite aid of the 
commander-in-chief, entered the marquée. “Be seated,” 
said Morgan; “I know your errand, so be short my dear 
fellow, and put me out of my misery at once. I know 
that I am arrested, ’tis a matter of course. Well, there 
is my sword; but surely his excellency honors me, in 
deed, in these the last moments of my military existence, 
when he sends for my sword by his favorite aid, and my 
most esteemed friend. Ah, my dear Hamilton, if you 
knew what I have suffered since the cursed horse cam 
out to tempt me to my ruin.” 

Hamilton, about whose strikingly-intelligent coun- 
tenance there always lurked a playful smile, now ob- 
served, “ Colonel Morgan, his excellency has ordered me 
to”—“I know it,” interrupted Morgan, “to bid me pre- 
pare for trial, but pshaw, why a trial! Guilty, sir, guilty 
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past all doubt. But then (recollecting himself), perhaps 
my services might plead—nonsense! against the dis 
obedience of a positive order? No, no, it is all over witr 
me, Hamilton, there is an end of your old friend, and of 
Colonel Morgan.” The agonized spirit of our hero then 
mounted to a pitch of enthusiasm as he exclaimed, “ But 
my country will remember my services, and the British 
and Hessians will remember me too, for though I may 
be far away, my brave comrades will do their duty, and 
Morgan’s riflemen be, as they always have been, a terro1 
to the enemy.” . 
The noble, the generous-souled Hamilton could no 
longer bear to witness the struggles of the brave unfor- 
tunate, and he called out: “Hear me, my dear colonel, 
only promise to hear me for one moment, and I will tell 
you all. “Go on, sir,” replied Morgan, despairingly, “ go 
on.’”—“ Then,” continued the aid-de-camp, “you must 
know that the commanders of regiments dine with his 

-excellency to-day.”—* What of that,” again interrupted 
Morgan, “ what has that to do with me, a prisoner and —.” 
“ No, no,” exclaimed Hamilton, no prisoner, a once-offend- 
ing, but now a forgiven soldier. My orders are to invite 
you to dine with his excellency to-day at three o’clock 
precisely ; yes, my brave and good friend, Colonel Mor- 
gan, you still are, and likely long to be, the valued and 
famed commander of the rifle regiment.” 

Morgan sprang from the camp-bed on which he was 
sitting, and seizing the hand of the little great man in 
his giant grasp, wrung and wrung, till the aid-de-camp 
literally struggled to get free, then exclaimed, “Am I in 
my senses? But I know you, Hamilton, you are too 
noble a fellow to sport with the feelings of an old brother 
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soldier.” Hamilton assured his friend that all was true, 
and gayly kissing his hand as he mounted his horse, bid 
the now delighted colonel to remember three o’clock, 
and be careful not to disobey a second time, galloped to 
the headquarters. 

Morgan entered the pavilion of the commander-in- 
chief, as it was fast filling with officers, all of whom, after 
paying their respects to the general, filed off to give a 
cordial squeeze of the hand to the commander of the 
rifle regiment, and to whisper in his ear words of con- 
gratulation. The cloth removed, Washington bid his 
guests fill their glasses, and gave his only, his unvarying 
toast, the toast of the days of trial, the toast of the even- 
ing of his “ time-honored” life amid the shades of Mount 
Vernon—* All our Friends.” Then, with his usual old- 
fashioned politeness, he drank to each guest by name 
When he came to “ Colonel Morgan, your good health. 
sir.” a thrill ran through the manly frame of the gratified 
and again favorite soldier, while every eye in the pavil- 
ion was turned upon him. At an early hour the com- 
pany broke up, and Morgan had a perfect escort of 
officers accompanying him to his quarters, all anxious tc 
congratulate him upon his happy restoration to rank and 
favor, all pleased to assure him of their esteem for his 
person and services. 

And often in his after life did Morgan reason upon the 
events which we have transmitted to the Americans and 
their posterity, and he would say: “ What could the un- 
usual clemency of the commander-in-chief toward so in- 
subordinate a soldier as I was, mean? Was it that my 
attacking my enemy wherever I could find hin, and the 
attack being crowned with success, should plead in bar 
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of the disobedience of a positive order? Certainly not. 
Was it that Washington well knew I loved, nay adored, 
him above all human beings? That knowledge would 
not have weighed a feather in the scale of his military 
justice. In short, the whole affair is explained in five 
words ; a was my first offence.” 

The clemency of Washington toward the first offence pre- 
served to the army of the Revolution one of its most 
valued and effective soldiers, and had its reward in little 
more than two years from the date of our narrative, when 
Brigadier-General Morgan established his own fame, and 
shed an undying lustre on the arms of his country, by the 
glorious and ever-memorable victory of the Cowpens.* 


* The southern states became the most important theatre of military operations 
in the year 1781. General Greene had been appointed commander-in-chief of the 
southern department, in October, 1780, and with his usual skill and energy, arranged 
his army for a winter campaign, in two divisions. With the main army, Greene took 
post at Cheraw, eastward of the Pedee, and Morgan (then promoted to brigadier. 
general) was sent with the remainder (about a thousand in number) to occupy the 
country near the junction of the Pacolet and Broad rivers. At that time, Cornwallis 
was preparing to invade North Carolina. He found himself in a dangerous situa- 
tion, for he was placed between the two divisions of the republican army. Unwill- 
ing to leave Morgan in his rear, he sent ‘Tarleton to capture or disperse his troops. 
His force was superior, and the Americans retreated northward for some distance. 
At length having reached a position among the Thicketty mountains, in Spartanburg 
district, Morgan found himself compelled to fight. Posting his men upon an emi- 
nence, he turned and faced his pursuers. This movement disconcerted Tarleton, 
for he expected to fall upon Morgan in the confusion of a flight. He was contident 
of an easy victory, however, and prepared for battle. On the morning of the seven- 
teenth of January, 1781, a furious contest began. For more than two hours the 
fought desperately, when the British broke and fled. They lost almost three hun- 
dred men in killed and wounded, five hundred made prisoners, and a large quantity 
of arms, ammunition, and stores.. It was one of the most brilliant victories achieved 
during the war. Congress awarded a gold medal to General Morgan, and Colonels 
Howard and Washington, who nobly seconded the general, each received a silver 
medal. Morgan pushed on across the Catawba with his prisoners, and at the Yad- 
kin was joined by General Greene. Then commenced that remarkable retreat of 
Greene before Cornwallis, from the Yadkin, beyond the Dan, into Virginia, which 
nas arrested the attention of military men. 
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Nearly twenty years more had rolled away, and our 
hero, like most of his compatriots, had beaten his sword 
into a ploughshare, and was enjoying, in the midst of a 
domestic circle, the evening of a varied and eventful life. 
When advanced in years, and infirm, Major-General Mor- 
gan was called to the supreme legislature of his country, 
as a representative of the state of Virginia.* It was at 
this period that the author of these Memoirs had the 
honor and happiness of an interview with the old gen- 
eral, which lasted for several days. And the veteran was 
most kind and communicative to one, who hailing from 
the immediate family of his venerated chief, found a 
ready and a warm welcome to the heart of Morgan. And 
many, and most touching reminiscences of the days of 
trial were related by the once famed leader of the woods- 
men, to the then youthful and delighted listener, which 
were eagerly devoured, and carefully treasured in a mem- 
ory of no ordinary power. 

And it was there the unlettered Morgan, a man 
amid the scenes of danger and hardihood that distin- 
guished the frontier warfare, with little book knowledge, 
but gifted by nature with a strong and discriminating 
mind, paid to the fame and memory of the Father of our 
Country a more just, more magnificent tribute than, in 
sur humble judgment, has emanated from the thousand 
and one efforts of the best and brightest geniuses of the 
age. General Morgan spoke of the necessity of Washing- 
ton to the army of the Revolution, and the success of the 


* General Morgan was elected to Congress in 1797, and served two years. In 
July, 1799, he published an address to his constituents, in which e vindicated the 
administration of President Adams. Like Washington, Morgan qas a federalist. 
The author of these Recollections was then about eighteen years of ege. 

a- 
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struggle for Independence. He said we had officers of 
great military talents, as for instance Greene and others; 
we had officers of the most consummate courage and 
spirit of enterprize, as for instance Wayne and others. 
One was yet necessary, to guide, direct, and animate the 
whole, and it pleased Almighty God to send that one in 
the person of George Washington ! 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


ROBERT MORRIS. 


Wom pip WasHINGTON Most LovE— WASHINGTON AND GREENE— WASHINGTON’s CAUTION 
IN GUARDING AGAINST JEALOUSIES — INTIMATE ACQUAINTANOES OF WASHINGTON — RoBzERtT 
Morris— His Financran Am To THE Parriors—A onoseN Guust aT WaASHINGTON’S 
TasLz— Morris’s SPEOULATIONS — WASIINGTON’S ADVIOE UNHEEDED — WASHINGTON VISITS 
Morris iy Prison— PRoversiAL INGRATITUDE OF REPUBLICS. 


Ir has often been asked, “Who were the favorites of 
Washington? whom did he love?” I answer, the most 
worthy. Washington lived for his country, and for her 
so much did he “live and move,” and almost “have his 
being,” that when he loved a man, that man must love 
his country. 

In the War for Independence, Greene was his Hephes- 
tion,t yet such was his delicacy in bestowing praise, 


* First published in the Philadelphia National Gazette, on the twenty-ninth of 
June, 1826. 

+ Nathaniel Greene was born of Quaker parents, at Warwick, in Rhode Island, in 
1740. He was trained to the occupation of an anchor-smith, the business of his 
father. He was quick and studious, and while yet a boy, had learned some Latin 
and collected a small library. He loved to read books on military subjects. At the 
age of twenty-one he was elected a member of the Rhode Island legislature; and, 
full of zeal for republican principles, he hesitated not a moment to take up arms 
for his country, contrary to the practices and traditions of his sect. He took the 
command of three regiments of the Army of Observation, which Rhode Island sent te 
Roxbury after the affair at Lexington. The Quakers disowned him, and the Con 
gress made him a brigadier-general. All through the long struggle of seven years, 
he was the most useful of all the officers; and in genuine military genius, was in 
some respects superior to Washington. He retired to Rhode Island at the conclu 
sion of the war, and soon afterward went to Georgia to look after an estate near 
Savannah, which that state had givenhim. ‘There, in June, 1786, he was prostrated 
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even where most deserved, that he declined the mention- 
ing of Greene’s division, which had so gallantly covered 
the ‘retreat from Brandywine, saying to that illustrious 
commander, who prayed that his comrades might receive 
their well-earned commendation: “ You, sir, are con- 
sidered in this army as my favorite officer; your divi- 
sion is composed of southrons, my more immediate 
countrymen. Such are my reasons.”* 

It has been thought that certain vivacious personages, 
as Gouverneur Morris, and General Henry Lee, were in 
the habit of taking liberties with the chief. Around the 
Father of his Country, his virtues and character created 
an atmosphere of awe and veneration, in which undue 
familiarity could not have existed for a moment. No 
men living were more ardently attached to the chief 
than the Revolutionary statesman and distinguished of- 
ficer alluded to. They possessed brilliant talents, had 
rendered conspicuous services, and were the most plea- 


by a “sun-stroke,” and died on the nineteenth of that month, at the age of forty- 
six years. 

Greene was truly to Washington what Hephestion was to Alexander He loved 
him tenderly, and from the earliest moment of their acquaintance, their attach- 
ment was warm and sincere. Alexander used to say, in speaking of the intimacy 
between his friend and himself, that ‘“‘ Craterus was the friend of the king, but 
Hephestion was the friend of Alexander.” Such was the relationship between 
Washington and Greene. 

* One of the most delicate duties to which Washington was called, during the 
earlier years of the war particularly, was the silencing of jealousies among the officers. 
They all soon learned so to confide in his justice, that he seldom failed in his efforts 
to allay unpleasant feelings. But while he desired to avoid every appearance of 
favoritism, he never failed to employ, in a manner, and in a position that he deemed 
best for the public service, those whom his judgment approved. In Greene he dis- 
covered rare talent for every kind of military service requiring great executive ability, 
and he never hesitated to give him his proper position; but, as in the instance 
mentioned in the text, he avoided the public expression of his opinion of his superior 
merits, so as not to offend others unnecessarily. 


Saree 
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surable companions of their time. These considerations, 
together with the absence of restraint at the private par- 
ties of the president, gave rise to the idea that there 
were certain characters who could approach without 
reserve, and even toy with the passive lion. But the 
lion, though passive, was the lion still. He could always 
be approached, and sometimes in sportive mood, but not 
so near as to lay hand upon his mane.* 

If lam asked—* And did not Washington unbend and 
admit to familiarity, and social friendship, some one per- 
son, to whom age and long and interesting associations 
gave peculiar privilege, the privilege of the heart ?”—I 
answer, that favored individual was Robert Morris. 

The general-in-chief of the armies of Independence, in 
the relief afforded to the privations of his suffering sol- 
diery, first learned the value of Robert Morris. It was 
he who brought order out of chaos, and whose talent 
and credit sustained the cause of his country in her worst 
of times.t Virtues and services like these endeared 


* See note on page 175. 

+ Mr. Morris was one of the Pennsylvania delegates in the second continental 
Congress; and a few weeks after he had taken his seat, in 1775, he was placed 
upon the secret committee whose duty it was to contract for the importation of 
munitions of war. He was also on a committee for fitting out a naval armament, 
and specially to negotiate bills of exchange for Congress to borrow money for the 
marine committee, and to manage the fiscal concerns of Congress upon other occa- 
sions, From that time he was the accredited and efficient financier of the Revolution 
ary government. His private commercial credit was such, that all men had con- 
fidence in him as the public agent. Instances of his affording pecuniary assistance 
to the army have already been given in these pages. On one occasion he became 
personally responsible for a quantity of lead for the use of the army; at another, 
when the Congress was utterly without cash or credit, he supplied the army with 


- four or five thousand barrels of flour; when the French troops came, he borrowed 


twenty thousand dollars in specie on his own credit from Rochambeau. After the 
continental money became valueless, Robert Morris’s notes formed a part of the 
reliable circulating medium. When, in 1781, a bank for government prrposes wae 
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their possessor to the paternal chief, in whose heart the 
financier of the Revolution held an esteem which neither 
time nor misfortune could alter or impair. 

Mr. Morris was ever a welcome guest at the private and 
select parties of the president. So much was this a matter 
of course, that the steward, having first placed Mr. Ms 
favorite wine at the plate immediately on the right o1 
the chief, would repair to the dwelling of Morris, and 
observe, “The president dines with a select party of 
friends to-day, and expects your company as usual.”* 

When Mr. Morris first engaged in those speculations 
which terminated so unhappily, Washington, with the 
privilege of sincere friendship, remonstrated, observing, 
“You are old, and had better retire, rather than engage 
in such extensive concerns.” Morris replied, “ Your ad- 
vice is proof of that wisdom and prudence which govern 
all your words and actions: but, my dear general, I can 
never do things in the small; I must be either a man or 
a mouse.” 


established in Philadelphia, he subscribed ten thousand pounds, and induced others 
to swell the amount to three hundred thousand pounds. Other instances of the 
manner in which, financially, he supported the cause, might be given, but these will 
suffice. Botta, in his History of the Revolution, says, ‘‘ certainly the Americans 
owed, and still owe, as much acknowledgment to the financial operations of Robert 
Morris, as to the negotiations of Benjamin Franklin, or even the arms of George 
Washington.” 

* This was when the seat of government was in Philadelphia. Mr. Morris held 
the very first social position in that city. For nearly half a century, an intro 
duction to Robert Morris was a matter in course, with all strangers who visited 
Philadelphia on commercial, public, or private business, and he was considered by 
all as a representative of the city. 

+ Washington was at that time quite largely, but not injudiciously, engaged in 
land speculations with Governor George Clinton and others, althouzh his name did 
not publicly appear as such. At the time alluded to in the text, a gigantic land 
speculation, known as the scheme of the “North American Land Company, 
had been commenced and Mr. Morris was one of the principal partners. Tle soli 
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In 1798, when the lieutenant-general and commander- 
in-chief repaired to Philadelphia to superintend the 
organization of his last army,* unmindful of the dignity, 
wealth, and splendor which crowded to greet his arrival, 
he paid his first visit to the prison-house of Robert 
Morris; The old man wrung the hand of the chief in 


cited Washington to join in the speculation. He declined, and gave Morris the 
advice above mentioned. The chief parties in the company (which was organized 
in 1785), were Robert Morris, James Greenleaf, and John Nicholson. The land, 
for which they paid large sums of money, lay in the states of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Kentucky, in all six millions of acres, 
Their intention was to sell the lands at a handsome profit, to small speculators and 
actual settlers, at the average price of fifty cents an acre. Several years afterward, 
Mr. Morris became concerned with others in the purchase of over a million of acres 
in western New York, at sixteen cents an acre. This speculation, with the whole 
former scheme, was a failure. Morris and Nicholson were utterly ruined. The 
latter, who was at one time comptroller-general of the state of Pennsylvania, died, 
itis said, leaving unpaid debts to an immense amount. Mr. Morris was finally 
consigned to the debtor’s apartment of the Walnut-street prison, to which was 
attached a small garden, in which he was permitted to exercise. There he remained 
a long time, and suffered much. He died in 1806; leaving a widow, a sister of 
Bishop White. 

* John Adams was inaugurated President of the United States in March, 1797. He 
sought diligently to reconcile disputes that had arisen between the governments of 
the United States and France, but without success; and when Congress assembled 
in December that year, war measures were adopted. In May, 1798, quite a large 
standing army was authorized. Washington had expressed his approval of the 
measure, and in July he was appointed the commander-in-chief. He consented to 
accept the office, only on the condition that General Hamilton should be the acting 
vommander-in-chief, for the retired president was unwilling to take the field, unless 
the most urgent necessity should demand it. 

+ The debtors’ apartment of the Walnut-street prison was on Prune street. 
Though suffering in bodily health, Mr. Morris’s mind was cheerful under the weight 
of his misfortunes. On one occasion he wrote the following playful note to his old 
partner in speculations :— 

“ Messrs. Henry Banks, David Allison and Robert Morris present their compli 
ments to John Nicholson, Esq., and request the favor of his company to dine with 
them at the hotel with grated doors, in Prune street, at one o’clock, on Sunday next 
pledging themselves most solemnly that to him the doors will be open for admission 


end departure on that day. 
Z “Fripay Mornine, 11th May, 1738. 


“Dear sir: I have written the above not only with the consent, but at the request 
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silence, while his tearful eye gave the welcome to such 
an home. The mouse was, indeed, in his iron-bound 
cage; but, in the United States of America, for Robert 
Morris to have been imprisoned, im character, the bars 
should have been of gold. How is this, Americans? Is it 
not the condemnation of Manlius on the Capitoline hill, 
a crime which the heathen Roman dared not commit? 
The financier of the Revolution, whose talent, whose 
credit sustained the cause of his country in that country’s 
utmost need! Whatever may have been his misfortunes, 
say his faults, did not his generous services “ plead like 
angels, trumpet-tongued, against the deep damnation,” 


of the parties, and it is done after consulting Mr. Hoffner, who solemnly assures us 
that nothing can operate as a detainer but a bail-piece, and I think you have no such 
thing to fear; or if there is any special bail for you, it is John Baker, on whom you 
ean safely rely. Come, therefore, my friend, as early in the forenoon as you can, 
that we may have some conversation before as well as after dinner. We will show 
you how we live here, that you may be prepared to bear your fate, snould it be de- 
eided that you are to become a boarder at this hotel 
“T am your friend and servant, 


“ Ropgert Morris. 
“ May 11, 1798. 


‘ Jno. NicHoxson, Esq.” 


Mr. Nicholson afterward became a regular inmate of the same “hotel,” where he 
edited a newspaper.” 

William B. Wood, the celebrated actor, was a compulsory guest at the same 
“hotel with grated doors,” for a short time, and has left on record the following 
account of his interview with Robert Morris there :— 

“Mr. Morris appeared cheerful, returned my salutation in the politest manner 
but in silence, continuing his walk, and dropping from his hand at a given spot, 
pebble on each round, until a certain number which he had in his hand was ex 
hausted. For some mornings the same silence prevailed, until at length, observing 
my languid deportment, he suddenly stopped, inquired whether I was ill, and added 
with something like severity, ‘ Sir, this is but an ill place for one so sickly, and 
apparently so young.’ He seemed to wait for some kind of explanation, which | 
found myself either unable or unwilling to give—and then passed on. From this 
time he spoke to me almost daily, and always with great kindness, On one occa- 
zion he unbent much more than usual, and offered some remarks which embraced 
much good counsel. In more than one instance he favored me with friendly notice.’ 
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of such an home for his age? And, when broken-hearted, 
pennyless, friendless, and forgotten, his gray hairs de- 
scended in sorrow to the grave, how was the last duty 
paid to him, to whom we owed so much? How many 
of those who had basked in the sunshine of his prosperity 
fed at his ever hospitable board, and drank of his ever 
lowing cup, followed his hearse? Where the corporate 
bodies — where the long trains of youth who were le1 xp 
to pay their last homage to the republic’s benefactor ?* 


* Unfortunately our history affords a parallel. Colonel William Barton, of 
Rhode Island, received a grant of land in Vermont for his Revolutionary services. 
By the transfer of some of this land he became entangled in the toils of the law, and 
was imprisoned for debt in Vermont for many years, until the visit of Lafayette te 
this country in 1825. That illustrious man, hearing of the incarceration of Colonel 
Barton and its cause, liquidated the claim against him, and restored his fellow: 
soldier to liberty. It was a noble act, and significantly rebuked the Shylock whe 
held the patriot in bondage, and clamored for ‘the pound of flesh.” This circum- 
stance drew from Whittier his glorious poem, The Prisoner for Debt, in which he 
exclaims — 

“ What has the gray-haired prisoner done ? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore ? 
Not so; his crime ’s a fouler one: 
God mude the old man poor ! 
For this he shares a felon’s cell, 
The fittest earthly type of hell! 
For this, the boon for which he poured, 
His young blood on the invader’s sword, 
And counted light the fearful cost— 
His blood-gained liberty is lost. 
* * * * 
Down with the law that binds him thus! 
Unworthy freemen, let it find 
No refuge from the withering curse 
Of God and human kind! 


Open the prisoner’s living tomb, 

And usher from its brooding gloom 
The victims of your savage code 

To the free sun and air of God! 

No longer dare, as crime, to brand 
The chastening of the Almighty’s hand 


ha 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THOMAS NELSON. 


Weison’s ANorsrors — His Earty Emptoyments — A Man or Forrunet— KInDiING OF THB 
REVOLUTION IN VIRGINIA— NELSON A MEMBER OF CoNGRESS IN 1776 — INFLUENUE OF LEAD- 
ine Mrinps— MiFrLin sENT TO REORUIT FOR THE ARMY—NELSON ORGANIZES A CORPS OF 
CAVALRY — ELECTED GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA—ARNOLD AND CORNWALLIS— AMERIOAN 
Minrrary LEADERS IN VIRGINIA— DEPRECIATION OF CONTINENTAL Money — Tur PEOPLE 
AVOID 1r— NEtson’s NoBLE ExaAMPLE— ANEODOTE OF HIS PATRIOTISM TOLD BY LAFAYETT® 
— Hz Borrows Money ror Pusiio SEEVICES ON HIS OWN RESPONSIBILITY — PUBLIO NEG- 
LEoT— THE FamILiaR FRIENDS OF WASHINGTON — NELSON’s FAamMILy UNREWARDED. 


Amone the patriots, statesmen, and soldiers that Vir. 
ginia contributed to the Congress and armies of the Re- 
volution, Thomas Nelson will ever claim an elevated 
rank. Descended from ancient and highly respectable 
English ancestry, General Nelson was educated in Eng- 
land, and was engaged, prior to the Revolution, in mer- 
cantile concerns, upon an extensive scale, at Yorktown, 
in Virginia, strange to say, at that period the importing 
city for Philadelphia.* 

Upon the breaking out of the troubles, Nelson joined 
the cause of the colonies. He was a man of large for 


* Yorktown is now an inconsiderable village, containing about three hundred in- 
habitants. It is still a port of entry, but commerce has deserted it, and the village is 
going into decay. A courthouse was built there in the year 1698; and an old church 
which was destroyed in 1814, had in it a bell inscribed, ‘“‘ County of York, Virginia, 
1725,” The church was built at the close of the previous century, out of the stone 
marl which composes the bluff on which the town stands. The water-scenery at 
Yorktown is very fine. The York river is there a full mile wide, and from the ruins 


or site of the old church, no land is visible in the direction of Chesapeake bay, inte 
which the river flows 
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tune, having many and valuable estates in different coun- 
ties, particularly the county of Hanover. Greatly be- 
loved in his native colony, he held a high and command- 
ing influence among the people. He threw all into the 
scale of his country, in her struggle for the natural rights 
of mankind. 

After the battle of Lexington, Virginia put forth all 
her strength in the senate and the field. The very edi/e 
of her statesmen had been sent to the Congress of 1774,* 


* Failing in their efforts to obtain a redress of their grievances, by remonstrances 
and petitions, the colonists, in 1774, resolved to call a general congress of represen- 
tatives. These were chosen in the several colonies during the spring and summer, 
and on the fifth of September they assembled, by appointment, in a building known 
as Carpenter’s Hall, in Philadelphia. Some of the wisest and best men in America 
were there. Their sessions continued until the twenty-sixth of October ; and during 
that time they discussed the great questions of the day in such manner that the repre- 
sen.atives of each colony became well informed respecting the temper of the people 
in general, and were prepared to enter, into that union of effort for independence 
which was soon afterward formed. Twelve of the thirteen colonies were represented. 
Georgia was the exception. ‘The delegates from Virginia were—Peyton Randolph, 
George Washington, Richard Henry Lee, Patrick Henry, and Richard Bland. 

The author of these Recollections relates the following anecdote, in connection with 
rhis Congress, upon the authority of Ludwell Lee, son of Richard Henry Lee: 
“When the first continental congress assembled at Philadelphia, September, 1774, 
there had been no provision made for the maintenance of the members, while in the 
discharge of their public duties. A council being held to determine as to the ways 
and means of effecting this most just and necessary arrangement, Richard Henry 
Lee (the same who afterward, in ’76,moved the Declaration of Independence), rose, and 
observed, that as he was assured that every member present was desirous of putting 
the country to the least possible expense, in the maintenance of the Congress, he 
would move, that during the session, the honorable members be fed on wild pigeons, 
that artiele appearing to be in very great abundance, and certainly the very cheapest 
food in the market. 

“ Now let the modern reader remember, that this Richard Henry Lee was bred in 
the lap of luxury, educated in Europe, and possessed the most polished and courtly 
manners, while his seat of Chantilly, which he had just left to obey the high and 
imposing call of his country, was at once the seat of the most refined and enlarged 
hospitality. j 

“ This illustrious patrict and statesmen, often congratulated himself in his later life, 
apon his famed motion touching the maintenance of the members of the first Con- 
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while the pride of her chivalry took arms in the succeed- 
ing year. Among the illustrious names that composed 
the Virginia delegation to the Roman-like senate of 1776, 
we find the name of Thomas Nelson, junior, who affixed 
his signature to the Declaration of Independence on the 
ever-memorable fourth of July. 

The state of society in the South in the olden time was 
very different from that of modern days, under the 
republic. Under the ancien regime there were but two 
orders in society —the rich and educated, and the poor. 
Hence, the higher classes, as they were then called, held a 
most material influence over those who were not so for- 
tunately situated. Men of extensive personal influence 
over the minds of the people at large, were all-important 
to the cause of American liberty in the commencement 
and during the whole progress of the Revolution, with 
the view of diffusing and fostering the whig spirit, in 
opposition to the powerful and ably-directed efforts of 
the tories.* 

It is well known to history, that. the commander-in- 
chief spared, at a very critical period of the war, an active 
and valued officer (Mifflin), that he might exert his per 
sonal influence among the people of his native state, to 
recruit the wasted ranks of the army.+ 


gress, declaring it to have been in purity of patriotism, not secondary to even his 
immortal resolve in ’76, ‘That these united colonies are, and of right ought to ba 
free and independent states.’——-Such was a patriot of our olden time.” 

* The terms whig and tory had then long been used in England, as titles of political 
parties, and continue to-be so used to the present day. The former denoted the 
opposers of royalty; the latter indicated its supporters. These terms were intro- 
duced into America two or three years before the Revolution broke out, and became 
the distinctive titles of patriots and loyalists. 

+ It was late in the autumn of 1773, while Washington and his little army were 
“etreating toward the Delaware, across New Jersey. The army was rapidly melting 
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On his return to Virginia from serving in the continen- 
tal Congress, General Nelson exerted himself in keeping 
alive the spirit of the Revolution, which was often flagging 
from the severe disasters that had attended our arms. 
He was also actively employed in organizing a corps of 
cavalry, in which young gentlemen of the first families 
served as volunteers. This corps he commanded up to 
the double invasion of 1781,* when, upon being elected 
governor of the state, he took the command in chief of 
its militia. 

The invasion of Arnold was more immediately preda- 
tory, but that of Cornwallis swept like a tempest through 
the devoted commonwealth, already much weakened by 
her untiring exertions to sustain the army of Greene in 
the Carolinas, and to defend the many points of her ter- 
ritory, assailable by the attacks of the enemy’s naval 
power.} 


by desertions and the expiration of terms of enlistment. It was a most gloomy 
period of the contest, and few hoped for success in the field. However, Washing- 
ton determined to have personal appeals made to the people for the purpose of 
recruiting his army, and he sent the eloquent and popular General Mifflin into Penn- 
sylvania, “‘to exhort and rouse the militia to come forth in defence of their country.” 
In Philadelphia he was very successful, and very soon he was at the head of fifteen 
hundred new recruits, in full march upon Trenton, to join the army under Wash- 
ington. 

* Early in January, 1781, Benedict Arnold, zealous in the cause of his royal 
purchaser, went to Virginia with about sixteen hundred British and tory troops, and 
a few armed vessels. He went up the James river, as far as Richmond, and de 
stroyed much public and private property, and then returned to Portsmouth. In 
April, he accompanied General Philips up the same river, on a desolating expedition. 
They were joined at Petersburg by Cornwallis, who had invaded the state from North 
Carolina, and who then took the general command. Lafayette was sent into Vir- 
ginia, and manceuvred skilfully against this ‘(double invasion.” He was soon fol: 
lowed by Wayne and Steuben. 

+ Toward the close of 1775, British vessels, under the general direction of Lord Dun. 
more, the royal governor of Virginia, who had been compelled to flee from Williams- 
burg, were instrumental in great ravages along the Virginia coast, especially in the 
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The forces under Steuben, Lafayette, and subsequently 
Wayne, were too limited in point of numbers, and toc 
much straitened for supplies of every sort, to be able to 
check the victorious career of the enemy.* Indeed, the 
resources of Virginia, great as they originally were, had 
been sadly reduced in the previous campaign by the 
capture of her veteran regiments on the surrender of 
Charleston,; by the total discomfiture at Camden,{ but, 


vicinity of the capes. Norfolk was burned, and all along the Elizabeth river, to 
Hampton roads, a vast amount of property, public and private, was destroyed. In 
1779, Sir George Collier, with land troops, under General Mathews, again produced 
great distress along the shores of the same waters; and the armed vessels under 
Arnold, in 1781, were no better than pirates. 

* Cornwallis penetrated Virginia beyond Richmond, and destroyed an immense 
amount of property. He sent out marauding parties in every direction, to harass 
the inhabitants, and for several weeks the whole state was kept in great alarm. 
Tarleton and Simcoe, active officers, at the head of energetic and well-disciplined 
corps, were busy in all quarters, and Lafayette found it quite impossible to stem 
the torrent of invasion. But when Wayne, with reinforcements, was approaching 
from the north, Cornwallis turned his face seaward, and slowly retreated down the 
peninsula toward Williamsburg. 

+ In the spring of 1780, Sir Henry Clinton, having arrived at Charleston with a 
large force, borne by a fleet under Admiral Arbuthnot, invested that city. The 
siege went on for several weeks; the Americans within the city being under the 
command of General Lincoln. Finally, Cornwallis came with a reinforcement of 
three thousand men. On the ninth of May, a general cannonade from the ships and 
the land batteries commenced, and it was kept up for two days. On the night of 
the eleventh it was perceived that further resistance would be madness. They 
offered to surrender, and on the following day, the army, city, all passed into the 
hands of the conquerors. 

{ General Gates was appointed to the command of the southern army, after the 
surrender of Lincoln at Charleston. Cornwallis had been left in the chief command 
ef the British in South Carolina, and Sir Henry Clinton had returned to New York. 
In order to make the subjugation of the South complete, the British army, in three 
divisions, marched into the interior, leaving a garrison for Charleston. One divi 
sion, under Colonel Brown, marched to Augusta, in Georgia; a second, under 
Colonel Cruger, penetrated the country to Ninety-Six, in Western Carolina; and a 
third, under Lord Rawdon, took post at Camden. Toward the latter place Gates 
approached, early in August. He resolved to fall upon Rawdon on the night of 
the fifteenth of August, and marched from his camp confident of success, for that 
purpose. At the same time, Cornwallis (who had hastened to Camden on hearing 
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above all, by the enormous depreciation of the paper 
money ; all which causes combined to elevate the hopes 
of the enemy, and cast a shadow over those of the 
friends, of American liberty. To such a wretched state 
of depreciation had the paper money arrived at this 
period, that, in numberless instances, persons were known 
to have concealed their horses and oxen in the woods 
and swamps rather than hire them to the transportation 
department of the army, when the hire was to be ac- 
counted for in continental bills, which had become almost 
valueless.* 


of the approach of Gates) and Rawdon, informed of Gates’s movement, marched 
northward to fall upon the Americans. The sand was deep, the footfalls were un- 
heard, and the belligerents met in the dark, at Sanders’ Creek. The next morning 
a severe battle ensued, the Americans were completely routed, and another southern 
army was lost. 

* After the Congress had recognised the troops at Boston as a continental army, 
in June, 1775, it became necessary to provide money for its support. Specie suf- 
ficient could not be had, and they resorted to the issue of bills of credit. These 
emissions were made from time to time, as the wants of the public service demanded, 
and for a while all went on well. But it was soon found that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for the Congress to provide means for their redemption in specie, 
as promised upon their face, and they began to depreciate. The last emission was 
early in 1780, and at the close of that year they were almost worthless. At that 
time the enormous sum of two hundred millions of dollars had been issued. The 
following table shows the scale of depreciation :— 

VaLus oF $100 1n Specie in ContTinentaL Money. 


Ti. 1778. 1779. 1780. 1781. 
January........$105........ $325.0 .2 cies « iA 2 reclame $2934... 22000 $7400 
February....... BOT vain elotoias DOO alae ares S68. vei ccec GO22 a hiareieietes 7500 
Marelt..%..2 end OF cis giv cin aie Serre ave care WOOO iota arate. BUS core cele 0000 
Lae teens AEDs. aie deca, £00 e's choc Fl0d ucteees 4000......4. — 
May... ccececes 10 eee 400. ois scsce WY Dserstace Wiel EIN en bacon be _—_ 
UNG we ceews sel LeOewscwe ce £00. .0 viene 13842...-.00+ 6400........ _ 
July ...ceseere 125... .0- AD veces 6 VAT date sisteate SOOO Racine clots —_— 
August........ 150..... eee isle acnacdac MGSO verse teem O00 steloretersiars — 
September..... 175........ 475.....+-+ 1800. «2.00 W100 serertse ae — 
October ....... 275.....+-- 500.......- QOS0 sare apie SOC cereale —<——— 
November..... 300........ 545.......- S508 adie acs TSU00 Seem? — 


December ..... MONT ee 634,52. 2598, 5... F400. 05. es ae 
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Here the patriotic Nelson set a noble example; his 
crops were left to their fate, his ploughs left in the fur- 
rows, while the teams were harnessed to the cannon and 
munitions of war moving to the investment of Yorktown. 
From his personal virtues, he had the most commanding 
influence in the state; he exerted it in rallying her sons, 
when a powerful foe invaded her soil. His weight of 
character enabled him to unlock the coffers of avarice, 
and give their hoards to the aid of his country, when 
that country had neither a dollar in her treasury, nor 
credit to obtain one. . 

At the ever-memorable siege of Yorktown,* Governor 
Nelson rendered important services in blockading the 
enemy previous to the arrival of the combined army and 
the fleets of France. It was on the venerable Lafayette’s 
last visit to Mount Vernon, in 1825, that he related to 
the author of these Memoirs a touching anecdote of 
Governor Nelson, which we shall give in the good Gen- 
eral’s own words: “I had just finished a battery,” said 
the nation’s guest, “mounted with heavy pieces; but 
before I opened on the town, I requested the attendance 
of the governor of Virginia, not only as a compliment 
due to the chief magistrate of the state in which I was 
serving, but from his accurate knowledge of the localities 
of a place in which he had spent the greater part of his 
life. ‘To what particular spot would your excellency » 
direct that we should poimt the cannon, I asked. 
‘There, promptly replied the noble-minded, patriotic 
Nelson, ‘to that house; it is mine, and is, now that the 
secretary’s is nearly knocked to pieces, the best one in 
the town; and there you will be almost certain to find 


* See chapter vi. 
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Lord Cornwallis and the British headquarters. Fire 
upon it, my dear marquis, and never spare a particle of 
my property so long as it affords a comfort or a shelter 
to the enemies of my country” The governor then 
rode away, leaving us all charmed with an instance o1 
devotional patriotism that would have shed a lustre upon 
the purest ages of Grecian or Roman virtue.”* 

Another anecdote we will present to our readers ere 
we close this brief memoir. “ During the campaign or 
1781, when the ruined state of the finances had caused 
everything like hard money to have almost entirely 
disappeared, Nelson learned that an old Scotchman named 
R——,, had a considerable sum in gold, which, like most 
other moneyed persons of that period, he kept carefully 
concealed. The governor waited upon the man of gold, 
arara avis in those times, and begged and prayed for a 
loan on behalf of the state. R was inexorable, saying, — 
‘IT ken naething of your goovernment, but if ye wull ha’ 
the siller for youself, general, de’il take me but every 
bawbee of it is at your service. Nelson accepted the 
offer, and obtained on his own bond, and by his own per- 
sonal influence, a loan for the state of Virginia, when 
that prominent state had neither a coin in her treasury, 
nor credit to obtain one. The governor received the 


* When I visited Yorktown a few years ago, Governor Nelson’s house was yet 
standing, and was occupied by his grandson. It was a large, two storied brick 
building, fronting the main street of the town, a short distance from the river bank. 
It bore many scars of the cannonade and bombardment alluded to in the text; and 
in the yard, in front, lay an unexploded bombshell, cast there at the time of the 
siege. A few feet from the door, was a fine laurel tree, from whose boughs a hand- 
some civic wreath was made, on the occasion of Lafayette’s visit there in 1824. The 
wreath was placed upon the brow of the nation’s guest, when he instantly removed 
it, and laid it upon that of Colonel Nicholas Fish, of the Revolution, who accompa- 
nied him, remarking that no one was better entitled to wear the mark of honor 


than he. 
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gold, and quickly did its circulation give a new and 
cheering aspect to our destinies at that momentous 
period.” 

And now, it would be naturally asked, who paid the 
bond and its accumulated interest? Posterity would 
answer, a grateful and admiring country, surely. Say, 
rather, the impoverished family of the patriot. This, 
with other facts of equal moment, caused the author of 
these Memoirs to blush for his country, when, during the 
triumph of Lafayette, and upon his last visit to Mount 
Vernon, the veteran introduced the subject of Nelson, 
spoke in the most ardent and enthusiastic terms of his 
gallant services, untiring patriotism, and his unexampled 
and devotional sacrifices for the cause of American In- 
dependence ; and presumed that a grateful and admiring 
nation had long since rewarded the descendants of his 
old companion-in-arms, his beloved and bosom friend. 

It will be matter of interest to all future ages of the 
Republic, to learn who of the many worthies that flour- 
ished in the age of Washington were nearest to the 
heart of the Pater Patri. All tradition will agree upon 
Greene and Robert Morris. But if they were in the 
heart’s core of the chief, as assuredly they were, Nelson, 
of Virginia, was at their side. Beloved in life, Washing- 
ton showed his esteem for Nelson’s memory by appoint- 
ing the son, named after the sire, as one of the secreta- 
ries to the first president of the United States, on the 
commencement of the federal government in 1789. 

Such was Nelson, of Virginia, who, in times that tried 
men’s souls, pledged for his country in the halls of her 
Independence, his life, and perilled it in her battle-fields; 
pledged his fortune, and lavished it in his country’s 
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cause ; pledged his sacred honor, and redeemed it by a 
life and actions honored among the most honored.* 
Such was a patriot, statesman, and soldier of the 
American Revolution—the admired of his countrymen, 
the beloved of Washington and Lafayette—whose re- 
spected descendants have appealed, in the name of the 
services and sacrifices of their ancestor, to the justice and 
magnanimity of a free, powerful, and prosperous empire. 
Having lived to witness the consummation of that In- 
dependence, the declaration of which his pen had signed, 
and achievements for which his sword had earned, he 
closed his eyes in peace, leaving a very numerous family, 
and a fortune greatly impaired, by the vast sacrifices he 
had made for American liberty. And will the American 
reader believe, that the widow of such a patriot and such 
a man, lives in Virginia—that very Virginia on which 
the name and character of Nelson sheds unfading lustre 
—that this venerable relict, now on the verge of human 
life, blind and poor, has yet to learn whether an emanci- 
pated country can be just, more than forty years not 
having sufficed to show them, whether it can be grateful} 


* Governor Nelson was a member of the continental Congress in 1776, and 
signed the Declaration of Independence. He occupied a seat in that body during 
the first half of the war; and in 1781, he was elected governor of Virginia. Because 
he exercised his prerogative, as governor of the state, in impressing men into the 
military service, on the occasion of the siege of Yorktown, many influential persons 
were offended, and many mortal enemies were created. But he outlived all the 
attacks of malice, and died on the fourth of January, 1789, in the fiftieth year of his 
age. His remains, with many others of his family, repose in the old churchyard at 
Yorktown. 

+ This sketch was first published in the National Intelligencer, on the third of 
March, 1836. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


BreraPeLacs or Hamitron—His Barty Epvoation—Gors tro New YorK AND ENTERS 
Kive’s Cottze¢z— Bxoomes A PoLitIoAL WRITER WHILE IN COLLEGE— PREDICTION CON- 
OZENING THE CoTTON PLANT—EsTIMATR OF HIS CHAEAOTER BY THR SONS OF LIBERTY— 
An ARTILLERY CoMPANY FORMED— His READY SAORIFIOE— His VIEWS PREVIOUS TO THE 
Barrie ox Lone Istanp — ANONYMOUS LETTER — HAMILTON AT Brunswiok — INTERVIEW 
with WASHINGTON — HAMILTON AND LAvRENS— WASHINGTON IN HIS TENT— HAMILTON 
at MonmoutH— RuPTuRE BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND HAMILTON —HAmMILToN at YoORK- 
rown —Hz Stupirs Law—Brcomzs 4 LEGisLAaTroR— MEMBER OF THB FEDERAL CoNe 
VENTION oF 1787—His ZHAL— HAMILTON APPOINTED SHORETARY OF THE TREASURY — 
Morew’s OPrnion oF HIM—GALLATIN’S EvLogium — RerimeMENT TO Pertvats Livs— 
ANEoDoTs — HAMILTon’s PREDICTION, 


In the illustrious Alexander Hamilton were united the 
patriot, the soldier, the statesman, the jurist, the orator, 
and philosopher, and he was great in them all. Born in 
the island of Nevis, the first rudiments of his education 
were obtained in Santa Cruz, from which, at a very early 
age, he came to America, and completed his studies at 
Columbia college, in New York.* In that city the 
Revolution found the young West Indian engaged in his 


* At that time, and up to the close of the Revolution, it was called King’s col- 
lege, the title by which it was incorporated by George the Second. Young Hamil- 
ton came to New York in the year 1772, and soon afterward prepared for college 
This preparation occupied a year, and he was about to enter the college at Prince 
ton, when some of its rules not meeting his views, he entered King’s college, 
in the city of New York. The Reverend Myles Cooper, D. D., was the president, 
‘having succeeded Doctor Johnson in 1763. At the very beginning, young Hamil- 
ton was marked as an extraordinary youth. He was between sixteen and seventeen 
vears of age when he entered that institution. 
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collegiate studies, and he left the halls of learning for 
the camp. 

Among the efforts then makirg in behalf of the royal 
cause in New York, were a series of able essays, published 
with a view to alarm the patriots as to a rupture with 
the mother-country, urging that, in such an event, all 
supplies of clothing would be withheld, and thus the most 
serious privations be endured by the colonists* Young 
Hamilton wrote a powerful reply to these essays, in 
which he proved that resources abounded in the country ; 
and then, for the first time in the world, it was left for 
this precocious genius to predict that the cotton-plant could 
and would be grown in the southern colonies, and would yield an 
abundance of the raw material for the supply of our wants.+ 


* These essays were written chiefly by clergymen of the Church of England. 
Among them were Doctor Cooper of the college, Samuel Seabury (afterward a New 
England bishop), Doctor Charles Inglis, Doctor Samuel Auchmuty, and Doctor 
Chandler. John Holt, who published a warm whig newspaper, had drawn upon 
himself the invectives of all the ministerial writers; and these, at first, Hamilton 
burlesqued in doggerel rhyme, with great wit and humor. But afterward, when the 
aspect of affairs became more serious, he replied to them with irresistible logic 
Among the most able of these was his “Full Vindication of the Measures of Con. 
gress from the Calumnies of their Enemies,” &c., written in December, 1774, in 
reply to Seabury, who wrote over the signature of ‘A Westchester Farmer,” he 
being a clergyman in that county at the time. 

t See Hamilton s replies to the “ Westchester Farmer” (Mr. Seabury), Hamilton’s 
works, vol. ii., first and second articles. In the second, ‘‘ The Farmer Refuted,” 
he says, “‘ with respect to cotton, you do not pretend to deny that a sufficient quan- 
tity of that might be produced. Several of the southern colonies are so favorable to 
it, that with due cultivation, in a couple of years, they would afford enough to clothe 
the whole continent.” It must be remembered that at the time this was written, 
the growth of cotton in the colonies was a mere experiment, and only men of far- 
seeing discernment, like this extraordinary young man, then dreamed of its becom 
ing one of our great staples. It was not until twenty years afterward, when Whit- 
ney’s cotton-gin produced a new epoch in our commercial history, that the annual 
product of cotton in all North America became a considerable item in our statistics 
of production. Up to that time, it was only cultivated for family use in the South. 
It is true that seven bags of cotton were sent to Europe from Charleston, as early 
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The troubles increasing, Mr. Hamilton spoke of revisit 
ing the West Indies, with a view to recruit his finances. 
This the patriots of New York would not hear of for a 
moment; they had witnessed the powers of his pen, and 
wished him to try the temper of his sword. “Well, my 
friends,” said the gallant youth, “if you are determined 
that I shall remain among you, and take part in your 
just and holy cause, you must raise for me a full com- 
pany of artillery.” This was done, and Captain Hamil- 
ton lost no time in enlisting the services of several vet- 
‘eran artillerists, and, by constant drilling, soon brought 
his company into a very high state of order and dis- 
cipline.* 

Hamilton was in New York, diligently engaged in his 
military duties when the Asia, Captain Vandeput, fired 
upon the city.; Retreat becoming necessary, Hamilton 


as 1747, and two thousand pounds more in 1770, four years before Hamilton wrote. 
It is a remarkable fact, that when, ten years after he wrote (1784), seventy-one bags 
were shipped, they were seized by the British government, on the ground that 
America could not produce an amount so great, 

* Hamilton had already joined a volunteer corps, commanded by Captain Flem- 
ing, formerly an adjutant in the British service, and an exact disciplinarian. Under 
his command he acquired considerable knowledge of the rudiments of a military 
education. They assumed the name of “ Hearts of Oak,” and they exercised every 
morning, before the hour for study or recitation at the college, in the churchyard of 
St. George’s chapel, in Beekman street. Their. uniforms were green, and on their 
leathern caps was the inscription ‘“‘ Freedom or Death.” In March, 1776, Hamil- 
ton became captain of artillery in a New York regiment. In the summer following, 
General Greene’s attention was one day arrested, as he was crossing “ The Fields” 
(now City Hall park), by the able movements of a company of artillery, cona 
manded by a mere youth. It was Hamilton. Greene conversed with him a few 
minutes, and discovered evidences of extraordinary ability. He invited him to 
his quarters, cultivated his acquaintance, and introduced him afterward to Wash- 
ington. 

+ That was in August, 1775. The Asia was a British ship-of-war that lay in the 
harbor of New York to overawe the Sons of Liberty, as the whigs were called. At 
that time, the republican movements in New York were guided by a committee of 
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here displayed that noble disinterestedness and disregard 
of self that adorned all the subsequent actions, whether 
public or private, of his illustrious life. A cart, drawn 
by a single horse, contained the baggage of this young 
officer. He ordered his baggage to be abandoned, and 
the horse that drew it to be harnessed to the cannon.* 
Hamilton’s military talents were apparent in very 
early life. Previous to the battle of Long Island, he 
crossed over to Brooklyn,-and thence, by examining the 
positions of the American forces with a military eye, he 
became convinced that with such materials as composed 
the American army, a conflict with troops which con- 
sisted of all soldiers would be hopeless of success. Filled 
with these ideas, Hamilton addressed an anonymous letter 
to the commander-in-chief, detailing many and forcible 
arguments against risking an action, and warmly recom- 
mending a retreat to the strong grounds of the main- 


One Hundred. Governor Tryon’s course was so decidedly hostile to the Sons of 
Liberty, and war now appeared so inevitable, that the committee of One Hundred 
determined to remove the cannon from the grand battery to a place of safety, for 
their own use. Captain John Lamb was directed to perform the act, assisted by his 
own artillery company, and an independent corps under Colonel Lasher ; and, witha 
body of citizens led by Isaac Sears (better known as King Sears), he proceeded to the 
work on the evening of the twenty-third of August. Captain Vandeput of the Asia 
had been informed of the intended movement, and sent a barge filled with armed men 
to watch the patriots. These were fired upon, when Vandeput opened his ports, and 
hurled three round shot into the city, spreading great alarm among the inhabitants. 
The church bells were then rung, and soon a broadside came from the Asia. ‘Terror 
filled the people, but the sturdy whigs removed every gun, in face of the camaonade. 
Hamilton was among the actors, at the head of fifteen of the college students. They 
carried two of the six-pound cannon to the college green and buried them, in spite 
of the menaces of Dr. Cooper. These stood at the gateway of the college until it 
was demolished in 1856. 

* In this the author evidently alludes to the retreat from the lines at Brooklyn, 
a year later, after the disastrous battle there, when the whole American army with 
drew across the East river, to New York, under cover of the night and a dense fog 
in the morning. 
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land. The letter created no little surprise in the mind 
of the general, but it was mixed with respect for the 
talent displayed by the writer. The disastrous battle of 
Long Island is matter of history.* 

Hamilton’s artillery joined the American army, and 
took part in the memorable retreat through the Jerseys.} 
It was at the passage of the Raritan, near Brunswick, 
that Hamilton first attracted the notice of the com- 
mander-in-chief, who, while posted on the river bank, and 
contemplating with anxiety the passage of the troops. 
was charmed by the brilliant courage and admirable skill 
displayed by a young officer of artillery, who directed a 
battery against the enemy’s advanced columns that 
pressed upon the Americans in their retreat by the ford.t 
The general ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzgerald, his 
aid-de-camp, to ascertain who this young officer was, and 
bid him repair to headquarters at the first halt of the 
army. 

At the interview that ensued, Washington quickly 


* This occurred on the twenty-seventh of August, 1776. The British and Hes- 
sian troops landed from Staten Island, near the present Fort Hamilton, on Long 
Island, and marching up, attacked the Americans, a large portion of whom were 
quite strongly intrenched near Brooklyn. About five hundred Americans were 
killed or wounded in the engagement, and eleven hundred were made prisoners. 

+ A combined force of British and Hessians attacked Fort Washington toward 
the upper end of York island, and captured it on the sixteenth of November. More 
than two thousand Americans were made prisoners. Washington, with a large 
portion of the American army, was in the vicinity of Fort Lee, on the Jersey shore, 
nearly opposite. Two days afterward, Lord Cornwallis, with six thousand troops, 
erossed the Hudson to attack Washington. Fort Lee was abandoned, and for three 
weeks the Americans fled before the British across New Jersey, toward the Dela- 
ware. 

} Washington hoped to make a successful stand at Brunswick, but his army was 
rapidly dissolving, and was not strong enough to risk an engagement. While the 
broken army was retreating from the village, Hamilton, with his field-pieces planted 
on the highest ground there, effectually checked the advance of the enemy, and gave 
Washington time to get the start by several hours. 
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discovered in the young patriot and warrior those emi 
nent qualities of the head and heart that shed such a 
renown upon the actions of his after life. From that 
interview Washington “marked him for his own.” 

The American commander-in-chief was peculiarly happy 
n the selection of the officers of his military family, of 
his guard, &c., save in a solitary instance, and in that 
instance the individual served but for a very short time.* 
The members of the military family and of the Life- 
Guard were gentlemen of the first order in intellect, 
patriotism, and all right soldierly qualities—they were 
attached to the chief and to each other. Hamilton and 
Laurens were kindred spirits, brothers alike in arms, in © 
affection, and in accomplishments, and might be styled 
the preux chevaliers of the American army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton was at the side of the 
chief during the most eventful periods of the Revolution- 
ary war. In the memorable campaigns of 1777 and 
1778, the habit at the headquarters was for the general 
to dismiss his officers at a very late hour of the night te 
snatch a little repose, while he, the man of mighty labors, 
drawing his cloak around him, and trimming his lamp, 
would throw himself upon a hard couch, not to sleep, but 
to think. Close to his master (wrapped in a blanket, 
but- “all accoutred” for instant service) snored the stout 
yet active form of Billy, the celebrated body-servant 
during the whole of the Revolutionary war.; 

At this late lone hour silence reigned in the head- 
yuarters, broken only by the measured pacing of the 


* Colonel Aaron Burr. He was in Washington’s military family at the close of 
June, 1776, and entered that of Genera] Putnam early in July. 
+ See page 157. 
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sentinels, and the oft-repeated cry of “all’s well;” when 
suddenly the sound of a horse-tramp, at speed, is borne 
upon the night wind, then the challenging of the guard. 
and the passing the word of an express from the lines to 
the commander-in-chief. The despatches being opened 
and read, there would be heard in the calm deep tones 
of that voice, so well remembered by the good and the 
brave in the old days of our country’s trial, the command 
of the chief to his now watchful attendant, “ Call Colonel 
Hamilton !” 

The remarkable conduct of the aid-de-camp during the 
exciting interview of Washington and Major-General 
Lee, on the field of Monmouth, as has been related in 
another part of this work, caused no little sensation in 
the army at that time. It was indeed a generous burst 
of enthusiasm, emanating from a noble and gallant spirit, 
that, pure in its own devotion to the cause of liberty, 
viewed with indignation and abhorrence even the sus- 
picion of treachery in another. It is somewhat singular 
that there were several distinguished officers of the 
American army, who, judging from events at the close of 
the campaign of 1776, anticipated some defection on the 
part of Lee, on his return from captivity, and rejoining 
his former colors; yet it was left for a member of a 
different cloth from the military to give the first alarm 
to the commander-in-chief on this momentous subject.* 

From a difficulty that occurred in 1780, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton retired from the headquarters and 
assumed his rank in the line, in the command of a bat- 
talion of light-infantry, then the crack corps of the army.} 


* See chapter v. Also note on page 292. 
t See note on page 241, 


a, 
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With this command he marched to the South in 1781 
At the siege of Yorktown, it was determined to storm 
the two advanced redoubts of the enemy, and the selec- 
tion of officers and men for this daring achievement was 
intrusted to Major-General the Marquis de Lafayette 
The marquis lost no time in choosing as the officer whc 
was to lead the assault Lieutenant-Colonel Gimat, a gal- 
lant Frenchman, who had been attached to the marquis’s 
military family.* Hamilton, belonging to the division 
of light-infantry commanded by Lafayette, was about to 
prefer his claim, when his warmest friends and admirers 
dissuaded him, owing, as they said, to the vast influences 
in favor of the Frenchman, from the presence of a 
splendid French fleet and army, and the universal desire 
of doing every possible honor to our generous and gal- 
lant allies. Hamilton observed, “I am aware that I have 
mighty influences to contend with, but I feel assured that 
Washington is inflexibly just. I will not urge my claim 
on the plea of my long and faithful services, co-eval with 
nearly the whole war; I will only plead my rank.” He 
accordingly repaired to headquarters. The general re- 
ceived his former and favorite aid-de-camp with great 
cordiality and kindness, listened patiently to his repre- 
sentations, and finally granted his claims; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton, in the presence of three armies, led the 
assault on the redoubt on the night of the memorable 
fourteenth of October, with a brilliancy of courage and 
success that could not be surpassed.+ 

As the Americans mounted the works, the cry of the 


* Colonel Gimat was Lafayette’s chief aid-de-camp. He was with the marquis 
at the Brandywine, and helped to bear his wounded general from the field. 
t Sce page 240. 
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soldiers was, “Remember New London!” alluding to the 
cruel massacre of the American troops at Fort Griswold 
the year before. When the redoubt was carried, the 
vanquished Britons fell on their knees, momently ex- 
pecting the exterminating bayonet; but not a man was 
injured, when no longer resisting. For Hamilton, who 
commanded, and Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens, who par- 
ticipated as a volunteer on this brilliant occasion, courage 
and mercy have entwined a wreath of laurel that will 
never fade.* 
Shortly after the surrender of Yorktown, Colonel Ham- 
ilton retired from the army, preserving his rank, but 
declining all pay or emolument, and commenced the study 
of the law. He was chosen to a seat in the continental 
Congress on the twenty-second of July, 1782, where he 
remained about a year. While a member of that body, 
he wrote a series of essays of great ability, showing the 
defects of the old system of government, and recom- 
mending a convention with a view to an entirely new 
constitution, government, and laws. He was elected a 


* This is mentioned in the text on page 241, and commented upon in a note on 
page 242, which see. 

+ This proposition for a general convention was submitted to the legislature of 
New York, before his election to the continental Congress. He had written a series 
of essays on public matters for Loudon’s New York Packet, printed at Fishkill, in 
Duchess county, under the general title of The Continentalist, in which the defects 
of the Articles of Confederation were ably discussed; and finally he brought the sub- 
‘ect before the state legislature, then in session at Poughkeepsie. That body, on - 
Sunday, the twenty-first of July, 1782, passed a series of resolutions, in the last of which 
it was remarked, that “it is essential to the common welfare, that there should be 
as soon as possible, a conference of the whole on the subject, and that it would pe 
advisable for this purpose to propose to Congress to recommend, and to each state 
to adopt, the measure of assembling a GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE STATES, 
specially authorized to revive and amend the CONFEDERATION, reserving the right 
to the respective legislatures to ratify their determination.” On the following day 
the legislature chose James Duane, William Floyd, John Morin Scott, Ezra L’Hom- 
medieu, and Alexander Hamilton, delegates to the continental Congress. 
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member of the convention of 1787, and was one of the 
brightest stars in that constellation of patriots and states- 
men that formed the present happy constitution of the 
United States.* 

Hamilton’s labors by no means ended with the conven- 
tion of 1787. It required all his zeal and eloquence to 
stem the torrent of opposition from Governor Clinton 
and others, up to the time of the final adoption of the 
constitution by the state of New York.+ 

In 1789, when the first president was on his way to 
the seat of the new government, he stopped in Phila- 
delphia at the house of Robert Morris, and while consult- 
ing with that eminent patriot and benefactor of America, 
as to the members of the first cabinet, Washington ob- 
served, “The treasury, Morris, will of course be your 
berth. After your invaluable services as financier of the 
Revolution, no one can pretend to contest the office of 
secretary of the treasury with you.” Robert Morris 
respectfully but firmly declined the appointment, on the 


ground of his private affairs, and then said, “But, my 


dear general, you will be no loser by my declining the 


* The recommendation of the legislature of New York, in 1782, on Hamilton s 
suggestion, was finally carried out in 1787. In May of that year, delegates from all 
the states, except New Hampshire and Vermont, assembled at Philadelphia. 
Washington was a delegate from Virginia; and on motion of Robert Morris, he was 
chosen president of the convention. On the twelfth of September following, the 
present Constitution of the United States (except a few amendments since) was 
adopted. : 

+ In the year 1788, when the Federal Constitution was before the peopte of the 


several states for consideration, it met with much opposition. This opposition, 


which at one time promised to prevent its ratification by a majority of the states, 
was ably met by a series of articles from the pens of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, 
since collected under the general title of The Federalist. Of the eighty-five numbers 
which compose The Federalist, Hamilton wrote fifty-one, Madison twenty-nine, and 
Jay five. 
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secretaryship of the treasury, for I.can recommend te 
you a far cleverer fellow than I am for your minister of 
finance, in the person of your former aid-de-camp, Colonel 
Hamilton.” The president was amazed, and continued, 
«T always knew Colonel Hamilton to be a man of supe- 
rior talents, but never supposed that he had any knowl- 
edge of finance.” To which Morris replied, “He knows 
everything, sir; to a mind like his nothing comes amiss.” 
Robert Morris, indeed, had had ample proofs of Hamil- 
ton’s talents in financial matters, the financier having re- 
ceived from the soldier many and important suggestions, 
plans, and estimates touching the organization and es- 
tablishment of the bank of North America, in 1780.* 
Thus did Alexander Hamilton, from amid the stirring 
duties of a camp, devote the vast and varied powers of 
his mind to the organization of asystem of finance, as 
connected with banking operations, that proved of inesti- 
mable service to the cause of the Revolution. 
Washington hesitated not a moment in making the 
appointment of secretary of the treasury agreeably to 
the recommendation of Morris; for assuredly there was 


* In May, 1781, Mr. Morris submitted to Congress a plan for a national bank, 
with a capital of four hundred thousand dollars. Congress approved of the plan, 
offered to incorporate the subscribers by the name of the President and Directors of 
tho Bank of North America, and decreed that the bills should be receivable in pay- 
ment of all taxes, duties, and debts due the United States. This bank, the first in 
the United States, went into successful operation in December, 1781. It greatly 
assisted in the restoration of the credit of the government, and was of efficient service 
in the financial affairs of the country during the remainder of the war. To secure 
the public confidence for the bank, there was a subscription among the citizens in 
the form of bonds obliging them to pay, if it should become necessary, in gold and 
silver, the amounts annexed to their names, to fulfil the engagements of the bank 
As we have elsewhere observed, Mr. Morris headed the list with fifty thousand dol 
jars. There were ninety-six subscribers who gave their bonds. Their names may 
be seen in the Pennsylvania Packet, June, 1781. 
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none, no, not one of the many worthies of the Revolution 
who stood higher in the esteem, or approached nearer to 
the heart of the chief than Robert Morris, the noble and 
generous benefactor of America in the darkest hours of 
her destiny. 

On the very day of the interesting event we have just 
related, Mr. Dallas met Hamilton in the street and ad- 
dressed him with, “ Well, colonel, can you tell me who 
will be the members of the cabinet ?”—* Really, my dear 
sir, replied the colonel, “I can not tell you who will, but 
I can very readily tell you of one who will not be of the 
number, and that one is your humble servant.” He had 
not, at that moment, the remotest idea that Washington 
had again in peace, as in war, “marked him for his own.” 

The very best eulogium that can be pronounced upon 
the fiscal department of the United States, as organized 
by Alexander Hamilton, is in the remarks of the Hon. 
Albert Gallatin, a political rival, and the most distin- 
guished financier of the successors of the first secretary 
of the treasury. Mr. Gallatin has magnanimously de- 
clared that all secretaries of the treasury of the United 
States, since the first, enjoyed a sinecure, the genius and 
labors of Hamilton having created and arranged every- 
thing that was requisite and necessary for the successful 
operation of the department.* 

In January, 1795, Hamilton resigned his seat in the. 

* Mr. Gallatin was a native of Geneva, Switzerland, and came to America in 
1780, at the age of eighteen years. He was a relative of M. Necker the celebrated 
French minister of finance. He entered the continental army, and at the close, set- 
tled in Pennsylvania. He was chosen a member of Congress in 1793, and in 1801 
Mr. Jefferson called him to his cabinet as secretary of the treasury. He remained 
in that office until 1813, when he became a special envoy to negotiate for peace with 


Great Britain. He represented our government in France from 1816 until 1823. 
He died in 1849 at the age of more than eighty-eight years. 
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cabmet and retired to private life. It was our good for 
tune to be almost domesticated in the family of this great 
man, and to see and know much of him in the olden 
time. Among the many and imposing recollections of 
the great age of the Republic that are graven upon our 
memory, and, mellowed by time, cheer by their venera- 
hle and benign influences our evening of life, we call up 
with peculiar pleasure a reminiscence of the days of the 
first presidency embracing the resignation of Hamilton. 
It was at the presidential mansion that the ex-sec- 
retary of the treasury came into the room where Mr. 
Lear,* Major Jackson, and the other gentlemen of the 
president's family were sitting. With the usual smile 
-upon his countenance he observed: “ Congratulate me, 
my good friends, for I am no longer a public man; the 
president has at length consented to accept my resigna- 
tion, and I am once more a private citizen.” The gentle- 
men replied that they could perceive no cause for rejoicing 
in an event that would deprive the government and the 
country of the late secretary’s valuable services. Ham- 
ilton continued: “I am not worth exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars in the world ; my slender fortune and the best years of my 
life have been devoted to the service of my adopted country ; a 
rising family hath is claims.” Glancing his eye upon a 
small book that lay on the table, he took it up and ob 
served: “Ah, this is the constitution. Now, mark m 
words: So long as we are a young and virtuous people, this 
strument will bind us together in mutual interests, mutual welfar 
and mutual happiness ; but when we become old and corrupt i 
will bind us no longer.” 


* Tobias Lear, Washington’s private secretary. 
* Major William Jackson, one ot the president’s military aids. 
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Such were the prophetic words of Alexander Hamilton, 
uttered half a century ago, and in the very dawn of our 
existence as a nation. Let the Americans write them in 
their books and treasure them in their hearts. Another 
half century, and they may be regarded as truths.* 

What a spectacle does this touching reminiscence pre- 
sent to the Americans and their posterity! A great man 
of the Revolution, the native of a foreign isle, who had 
employed his pen and drawn his sword in the cause of 
liberty before a beard had grown upon his chin; re- 
nowned alike in senates and in the field, in the halls of 
legislation and the “ranks of death,” proudly acknow- 
ledging his honorable poverty, the result of his many and 
glorious services, and resigning one of the highest and 
most dignified offices in the government, to retire as a pri- 
vate citizen to labor for the support of a rising family. 

Of a truth, upon the Roman model, aye, and that of the 
purest and palmiest days of the mistress of the ancient 
world, were formed the patriots, statesmen, and warriors 
of the American Revolution. Worthy, indeed, are they 
to be ranked with the purest and noblest models of an- 
cient virtue and heroism, whom generations yet unborn 
will hail as the fathers of liberty and founders of an em- 
pire. 

With these reminiscences, endeared to us by many 
venerable associations of our other days, and which we 
offer as an humble tribute to the fame and memory ot 
him who was a master-spirit among the great and re 
nowned that adorned the age of Washington, we close 
our brief memoir. 


* This was first published in the National Intelligencer, on the twenty fourth of 
February, 1845. 


we 
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CHAPTER XVL 


HENRY LEE. 


Wasnineron’s Sacacity In HI8 SELECTION oF OrriceRs— His Favorites — Bretu or Lux — 
ANEODOTE OF LEE at Princeron— His Person —HeE Joins Tas ArmMy— His ExpuLoit at 
Pavius’ Hook — ComMMANDER OF A Partisan Corps — His QuALiFioaTions — His Conps— 
His Orrioxrs — His SrRvickes UNDER GREENE— RETIREMENT FROM THE ARMY —His Mar- 
RIaGE— His Crvin Career —Tux Wuiskry INsurREOTION— Pinogney’s Remaras — Lur’s 
ORATION oN THE DeaTH oF WasHINGTON — His SPECULATIONS AND Losses— His Dxats 
— His ELoquence in SpeKcH AND READINESS AS A WRITER, 

Tuat Washington was eminently fortunate, and showed 
his rare and penetrating judgment of mankind, in his 
selections of officers, as well for important commands, as 
for members of his military family, we may learn from 
the history of our olden times. Among many senior 
worthies, the illustrious names of Greene, Wayne, and 
Mo. gan, claim prominent rank, while of the young aspir- 
ants in arms, whom the chief may be said to have ushered 
to fame, were Lafayette, Hamilton, Pinckney, Laurens, 
and Lee. To these, how many more might be added, 
on whom the merit-discerning eye of the chief was well- 
known to have beamed with peculiar esteem and favor; 


as William Washington*—a namesake, but more related 


* William Washington was called “the modern Marcellus,” ‘the sword of his 
country,” and other names indicative of his soldierly qualities. He was a son of 
Bailey Washington, of Stafford county, Virginia, where he was born, on the twenty. 
eighth of February, 1752. He was educated for the church, but was led into the 
field of politics at the beginning of the Revolution. He entered the army as captain 
under Colonel (afterward General) Hugh Mercer, and was first in battle on Long 
Island. He distinguished himself at Trenton, and was with Merce~ when he fall at 
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»y glory, than lineage— the gallant, gay, Otho Williams,* 
Watty Stewart,} Cadwalader,t and many, many others. 
Our purpose is, to attempt a brief memoir of Lee. 


Princeton. He was promoted to major in Colonel Baylor’s cavalry corps, and was 
with him when General Gray made his murderous attack upon the corps at Tappan, 
in 1778. The follewing year he joined the army under Lincoln, at the South, and 
was very active as commander of horse, in the vicinity of Charleston, during the 
siege in 1780. He became attached to the division of General Morgan, and fought 
bravely with him at the Cowpens. - For his valor there, Congress voted him a silver 
medal. He accompanied Greene in his celebrated retreat, and again fought bravely 
at Guilford courthouse. At Hobkirk’s hill and Eutaw he behaved gallantly. At 
the latter place he was made prisoner, and was a captive till the close of the war. 
While in captivity at Charleston, he became attached to a young lady there, married 
ner, and settled in Charleston. He became conspicuous as a legislator, but declined 
being a candidate for governor, chiefly because he could not makea speech. General 
Washington, in 1798, chose Colonel Washington to be one of his staff, with the 
rank of brigadier. He died on the sixth of March, 1810. 

* Otho Holland Williams was born in Prince George county, Maryland, in 1748. 
His ancestors were Welsh, and came to America scon after Lord Baltimore became 
proprietor of the province of Maryland. He was left an orphan at twelve years of 
age. He was a resident of Frederick county when the war of the Revolution began, 
where he entered the military service as lieutenant of a rifle corps under Colonel 
Michael Cresap, and with that officer he went to Boston. He was afterward pro- 
moted to the command of his company. In 1776 he was promoted to major, and 
fought at Fort Washington with distinction. In that engagement he was wounded 
and captured, and for some time experienced the horrors of the provost prison of 
New York. He was afterward exchanged for Major Ackland, captured at Saratoga 
During his captivity, he was appointed to the command of a regiment in the Mary 
land line. He was Gates’s adjutant-general during the campaign of 1780. When 
Gates collected the remnant of his army, scattered at Camden, the Marylanders 
were formed into two battalions, constituting one regiment. To Williams was 
assigned the command, with John Eager Howard as his lieutenant. When Greene 
assumed the command of the southern army, he perceived the value of Williams, 
and appointed him adjutant-general. In Greene’s memorable retreat, and the sub- 
sequent battle of Guilford, Williams greatly distinguished himself; and at Kutaw 
Springs he led the celebrated charge which swept the field and gained the temporary 
rictory. Congress promoted him to the rank of brigadier; and at the close of the 
war he received the appointment of collector of customs at Baltimore, which office 
ne held until his death, which occurred on the sixteenth of July, 1794, while on his 
way to a watering-place for the benefit of his health. 

+ Colonel Walter Stewart was of Irish descent, had a fair and florid complexion, 
was vivacious, intelligent, and well educated; and, it is said, was the handsomest 
man in the American army. 

¢ General John Cadwalader, of Philadelphia. 
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Henry Lee was born in the county of Stafford, and 
state of Virginia, and was educated at Nassau Hall,* in 
tie years immediately prior to the Revolution. In very 
éarly life he showed a disposition toward manliness, as 
appears from a ludicrous anecdote, probably still extant 
in the village of Princeton. At that day, the village 
possessed but one knight of the strap, commonly called 
a barber, who mowed the chins and powdered the wigs 
of the “grave and reverend seigniors” of the faculty. 
Young Lee one day entered the shop, and pompously 
called to the operator, “Shave me, sir.” Old Razor, 
though a dealer in suds, was a dry fellow, and a cele- 
brated wag. After looking for a moment with surprise 
at his new customer, he seated the youthful aspirant to 
the honors of a beard, in a chair, and having lathered 
him up to the eyes, flourished the steel as if about to 
begin; then, laying it down, went to the door, and con- 
tinued walking backward and forward in the street, as 
though he were looking for something which had been 
lost. Lee bore his situation for a while, with philosophic 
calmness, till his patience being exhausted, he roared out, 
“Why don’t you come and shave me, sir?” —“ Because,” 
replied the waggish tonsor, “J am looking for your beard.” 

From academic groves, Lee, then scarcely nineteen, 
repaired to the tented field. Of a height not exceeding 
tre middle stature, with a form light and agile, a quick 
and penetrating glance, and a genius predominant. to- 
ward arms, the youthful miktaiwre was attached to the 

* This is the name of the principal building of the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. It was erected in 1758, and was so named by Governor Belcher, in 


honor of William of Nassau, king of England, “ who, under God,” he said, “was 
the great deliverer of the British nation from those two monstrous furies, popery an? 


lavery.” 
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cavalry service, and became distinguished in the early 
campaigns of the Revolution. 

The affair of Paulus’s Hook, in ’79, in which a detach 
ment led by Lee, succeeded in the surprise and capture 
of the enemy, “marked him for promotion.” In reward 
of this brilliant achievement, Congress voted a gold 
medal,* and the commander-in-chief was pleased to author- 
ize Major Lee to raise and discipline a partisan legion, to 
consist of three companies of horse, and as many of infan- 
try, and to command the same, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel.+ No officer in the American army could 
have been better fitted than Lee for the command of a 
partisan corps; for in the surprise of posts, in gaining 
intelligence, of distracting and discomfiting your enemy, 
without bringing him to a general action, and all the 
strategy which belongs to the partisan warfare, few 
officers in any service have been more distinguished 
Shan the subject of our memoir. The legion of Lee, 
under the untiring labors of its active, talented com- 


* Panlus’s Hook was the name of the point of land upon which Jersey City now 
stands, opposite New York. The British erected quite strong military works there 
after they took possession of the city of New York and the Jerseys. Major Lee was 
stationed not far from that point, in the summer of 1779, and learned that Major 
Sutherland, the commander of the garrison, resting in fancied security, was by no 
means vigilant. Fired with enthusiasm at the success of Wayne at Stony Point, 
Lee asked permission of Washington to attack the garrison at Paulus’s Hook. It 
was granted; and in the evening of the eighteenth of August, Lee set out in high 
spirits, with three hundred men, followed at helping distance by Lord Stirling with 
five hundred more. At three o’clock in the morning, he fell upon the little fort, 
killed thirty of the garrison in prosecuting the assault, and made one hundred and 
fifty-nine prisoners. For this exploit, the Congress honored Lee with a vote of 
thanks, and ordered a gold medal to be struck in commemoration of the occasion, 
and presented to him. 

+ Major Lee was promoted to lieutenant-colonel in November, 1780, and on the 
thirty-first of October, Congress ordered him to join Greene in th ‘‘outh, with his 


corps. 
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mander, became one of the most efficient corps in the 
American army. 

The horsemen were principally recruited in the South- 
ern and Middle states—countries proverbial for furnish- 
ing skilful riders; while the horses, under the inspec- 
tion of the Virginian commander, were superior in bone 
and figure, and could many of them have boasted a lineal 
descent from the Godolphin Arabian. 

Among Lee’s officers, were the good and gallant names 
of Eggleston, Rudolph, Armstrong, O’Neil, and the sar- 
viving honored veterans Allen M‘Lane of Delaware, and 
Harrison of Virginia.* The arrival of the legion in the 
South was hailed as most auspicious to the success of our 
arms in that quarter; indeed, so fine a corps of horse 
and foot, so well disciplined, and in such gallant array, 
was rarely to be seen in those our days of desolation. 
The partisan legion did good service in the campaigns of 
the Carolinas, and the commander won his way to the 
esteem and confidence of Greene, the well-beloved of Wash- 
ington, as he had previously done to the esteem and con- 
fidence of the great chief himself;+ and, as a justice to 
the great military sagacity of Lee, let it be remembered, 
that he was mainly instrumental in advising Greene to 
that return to the Carolinas, which eventuated in the deci- 


* This was first published ‘n the Natonal Intelligencer, on the twenty-fifth o. 
August, 1828. 

t+ In the early part of the war, Lee distingaished himself for skill and bravery, 
and Washington became very much attached to him. On one occasion while the 
Americans were encamped at Valley Forge, Lee performed a gallant exploit, and 
Washington, not content with honoring him with a public notice, wrote a private 
letter to him full of the warmest expressions of friendship. It is believed that Wash- 
ington’s friendship for Lee was partly based upon the remembrance of his carly 
love for Lee’s mother, the “lowland beauty” of which he wrote, as having wow 
his heart when he was a lad of sixteen years. 
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sive and glorious combat of Kutaw,* and the virtual liber- 
ation of the South. With the close of the campaign of 
1781, ended the military services of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lee} He retired on furlough to Virginia, and was hap- 
pily present at the surrender of his old adversary, the 
formidable Cornwallis, at Yorktown, October 19th. Lee 
married shortly afterward, and settled in the county of 
Westmoreland, but was permitted, by his grateful and 
admiring countrymen, for a short time only, to enjoy the 
“ottum cum dignitate,’ being successively chosen to the 
state legislature, the convention for ratifying the con- 
stitution, the gubernatorial chair, and the Congress of 
the United States.f 

On the breaking out of the western insurrection, Lee, 
then governor of Virginia, was appointed by the presi- 
dent to the command-in-chief of the forces which were 
marched to the seat of rebellion.§ To this appointment, 


* In September, 1781. The British army in South Carolina had been driven to- 
ward the sea-board, and was encamped at Eutaw Springs, near the southwest bank 
of the Santee river, about sixty miles from Charleston. There, on the morning of 
the eighth of September, Greene, with a considerable force, fell upon the enemy, and 
a severe battle ensued. The British were driven from their camp, when Greene’s 
troops carelessly strolled among the tents which the enemy had left. The British 
unexpectedly renewed the conflict, and after a bloody battle of four hours, the Amer- 
icans had to give way. That night the British retreated toward Charleston, and the 
next morning Greene took possession of the battle-field. In that engagement, Lee 
and his legion were-very conspicuous. 

+ In January, 1782, Colonel Lee sought and obtained permission to leave the 
army on account of his impaired health, when Greene declared that his services 
iad been greater than those of any one man attached to the southern army. 

¢ He was a delegate in Congress for Virginia, in 1786, and in 1788 he was a 
member of the state convention, called to ratify the federal constitution. In 1792 
he was elected governor of Virginia, and in 1799 he was again elected to a seat in 
Congress, 

§ This is known in history as the ‘‘ Whiskey Insurrection,” and occurred in 
Western Pennsylvania, in 1794. It grew out of an unpopular excise law passed im 
1791 which imvosed duties on domestic distilled liquors. A new act on the subject, 
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Major-General Morgan, who commanded the troops de 
tailed from Virginia, at first demurred, Morgan having 
been a brigadier in the old service of the Revolution, 
while the rank of Lee was that of lieutenant-colonel ; but 
the hero of the Cowpens soon waived his claims of rank, 
with the same magnanimous sentiments which afterwaid 
distinguished the estimable Charles Cotesworth Pinck 
ney, in the difference about rank, in the army of 1798 
who said, “ He [the chief] should know us best ; we are all 
his children, and he must be the best judge of our re- 
spective merits.” 

With the advantages of a classical education, General 
Lee possessed taste, and distinguished powers of elo- 
quence; and was selected, on the demise of Washington, 
to deliver the oration in the funeral solemnities decreed 
by Congress in honor of the Pater Patria.* The oration 
having been but imperfectly committed to memory, from 
the very short time in which it was composed, somewhat 
impaired its effect upon the auditory ; but, as a composi- 
tion, it has only to be read to be admired, for the purity 
and elegance of its language, and the powerful appeal it 
makes to the hearts of its readers; and we will venture 


equally unpopular, was passed by Congress in the spring of 1794; and when, soon 
after the session had closed, officers were sent out to the western districts of Penn- 
sylvania to enforce the law, the inhabitants presented armed resistance. The insur- 
rection became general throughout all that region, and in the vicinity of Pittsburgh 
many outrages were committed. Buildings were burned, mails were robbed, and 
government officers were abused. President Washington first issued two procla- 
mations (August 7 and September 25), but without effect. All peaceable means for 
maintaining law being exhausted, he ordered out a large body of the militia of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. These marched to the insurgent dis: 
trict in October, under the command of General Lee, who was then the governor of 
Virginia. The military argument was effectual, and the rebellion was crushed. 

* An account of the congressional proceedings on that occasion will be found in 
another part of this work. 
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to affirm, that it will rank among the most celebrated 
performances of those highly distinguished men who 
mounted the rostrum on that imposing occasion of na- 
tional mourning.* 

With his congressional career ended the better days 
of this highly-gifted man. An unhappy rage for specu- 
lation caused him to embark upon that treacherous 
stream, which gently, and almost imperceptibly, at first, 
but with sure and fearful rapidity at last, hurries its vic- 
tims to the vortex of destruction. It was, indeed, lament- 
able to behold the venerable Morris and Lee, patriots, 
who, in the senates of liberty, and on her battle-fields, 
had done the “state such service,” instead of enjoying a 
calm and happy evening of life, to be languishing in 
prison and in exile. Lee, after long struggling with 
adversity, sought in a foreign land a refuge from his 
many ills, where, becoming broken in health, he returned 
home to die. He reached the mansion of Greene, and 
fortune, relenting of her frowns, lit up his few remaining 
days with a smile. There, amid attentions the most con- 
soling and kindly, surrounded by recollections of his old 
and loved commander, the most fond and endearing, the 
worn and wearied spirit of the patriot, statesman, and 
soldier of liberty, found rest in the grave.+ 

In one particular, Lee may be said to have excelled 
his illustrious cotemporaries Marshall, Madison, Hamilton, 
Gouverneur Morris, and Ames. It was in a surprising 


* Lee’s oration is printed in the appendix of this volume. 
¢ General Lee was severely injured by a political mob in Baltimore, in 1812, and 


‘never recovered. He went to the West Indies with the hope of improving his health, 


but it continually declined. Early in 1818 he returned to the United States. He 
stopped at the house of Mrs. Shaw, the daughter of his old friend and companion-in- 
arms, General Greene, on Cumberland island, off the coast of Georgia, where he 
died on the twenty-fifth of March, at the age of sixty-two years. 
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quickness of talent, a genius sudden, dazzling, and always 
at command, with an eloquence which seemed to flow 
unbidden. Seated at a convivial board, when the death 
of Patrick Henry was announced, Lee called for a scrap 
of paper, and, in a few moments, produced a striking and 
beautiful eulogium upon the Demosthenes of modern 
liberty. His powers of conversation were also fascinating 
in the extreme, possessing those rare and admirable 
qualities which seize and hold captive his hearers, de- 
lighting while they instruct. That Lee was a man ot 
letters, a scholar who had ripened under a truly classical 
sun, we have only to turn to his work on the southern 
war, where he was, indeed, the “magna pars fu” of all 
which he relates—a work which well deserves to be ranked 
with the commentaries of the famed master of the Ro 
man world, who, like our Lee, was equally renowned with 
the pen as the sword.* But there is a line, a single line, 
in the works of Lee, which would hand him over to im- 
mortality, though he had never written another. “First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of lis countrymen,” 
will last while language lasts.+ What a sublime eulogium 
is pronounced in this noble line! So few words, and yet 
how illustrative are they of the vast and matchless char- 
acter of Washington! They are words which will descend 
with the memory of the hero they are meant to honor, to 
the veneration of remotest posterity, and be graven on 
colossal statues of the Pater Patric in some future age.} 


* General Lee’s Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United 
States, were written in 1808, and the last edition was printed in 1827. It is a work 
of great interest, and very reliable. It is now sought after by all collectors of works 
on American history, but can rarely be found, having been out print for many years 

} This notable expression was used by General Lee in his oration on the character 
of Washington. 

t These words were cut upon the granite pedes 
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The attachment of Lee to Washington was like that 
of Hamilton, pure and enthusiastic—like that of the 
chivalric Laurens, devotional. It was in the praise of 
his “hero, his friend, and a country’s preserver,” that the 
splendid talent of Lee were often elicited, with a force 
and grandeur of eloquence wholly his own. The fame 
and memory of his chief was the fondly-cherished pas- 
sion to which he clung amid the wreck of his fortunes — 
the hope, which gave warmth to his heart when all else 
around him seemed cold and desolate. 

But shall the biographer’s task be complete, when the 
faults of his subject are not taken in the account? Of 
faults, perhaps the subject of our memoir had many ; 
yet how admirable is the maxim handed down to us from 
the ancients, “de mortws nil, mst bonum.” Let the faults 
of Lee be buried in his distant grave —let the turf of 
oblivion close over the failings of him, whose early dc- 
votion to liberty, in liberty’s battles— whose eloquence in 
her senates, and historical memoirs of her times of trial, 
shed a lustre on his country in the young days of the 
Republic; and when the Americans of some future date 
shall search amid the records of their early history for 
the lives of illustrious men, who flourished in the age 
of Washington, high on a brilliant scroll will they find 
inscribed, Henry Lee, a son of Virginia— the patrict, 
soldier, and historian of the Revolution, and orator and 
statesman of the Republic. 


statue” of Washington (now within the square, eastward of the Federal capo 
fifteen years after this prophecy was written. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


BIRTH-NIGHT BALLS AND THE THEATRE. 


LustrruTion or THE BrreTu-Nient BaLL— OELEBRATION OF WasHINGTONS Bintapai — 
WaAsHINGTON’s ATTENDANCE UPON THH BALts—Dxcorations oF THE LaDIzs—THe Min- 
vET— WAsHINGTON’s Last Danoz—His Last ATTENDANCE AT & BALL— WASHINGTON 
Fonp or THs THRATRE— REOEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE THEATRE—THE THE- 


ATRIOAL CompANy—Muvsio oN THE OocoASION OF WASHINGTON’S ATTENDANOR— DESPO- — 


TIM OF THE Pir AND GALLERY — REVOLUTIONARY SENTIMENT. 


Tue birth-night ball was instituted at the close of the 
Revolutionary war, and its first celebration, we believe, 
was held in Alexandria.* Celebrations of the birth-night 
soon became general in all the towns and cities, the 
twenty-second of February, like the fourth of July, being 
considered a national festival, while the peculiarity attend- 
ing the former was, that its parade and ceremonies 
always closed with the birth-night ball. In the larger 
cities, where public balls were customary, the birth-night, 
in the olden time, as now, was the gala assembly of the 
season. It was attended by all the beauty and fashion, 
and at the seat of government, by the foreign ambassa- 
dors, and by strangers of distinction. The first president 


* The French officers who served in America during the Revolution, appear to 
have celebrated the birthday of Washington immediately after the war. This fact 
is indicated by the following paragraph in a letter written by Washington to the 
Count de Rochambeau, in the spring of 1784. He says, “‘ The flattering distinction 
paid to the anniversary of my birthday, is an honor for which I dare not attempt to 
express my gratitude. I confide in your excellency’s sensibility to interpret my feel 
ings for this, and for the obliging manner in which you are pleased to announce it.” 
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always attended on the birth-night. The etiquette was, 
not to open the ball until the arrival of him in whose 
honor it was given; but, so remarkable was the punc- 
tuality of Washington in all his engagements, whether 
for business or pleasure, that he was never waited for a 
moment in appointments for either. Among the brilliant 
illustrations of a birth-night of five-and-thirty years ago,* 
the most unique and imposing was the groups of young 
and beautiful ladies, wearing in their hair bandeaux or 
scrolls, having embroidered thereon, in language both 
ancient and modern, the motto of “ Long live the president !”+ 


* This was first published in the National Intelligencer, on the twenty-second of 
February, 1830. 

+ In a very interesting letter, dated Philadelphia, twenty-fifth May, 1859, which I 
received from the venerable Samuel Breck of that city, giving me a brief record cf 
his recollections of Washington’s visit to Boston in 1789, he says, after speaking of 
a dinner party at Governor Hancock’s—“ Meantime the French ships of war in the 
harbor were dressed in variegated lamps, and bonfires blazed in the streets. The 
ladies wore bandeauzx, cestuses, and ribbons, stamped and embroidered with the name of 
WasHINGTON ; some in gold and silver letters, and some in pearls.” 

The birthday of Washington was early celebrated among the masses of the people. 
They had been accustomed to do honor to the birthday of King George, on the 
fourth of June; now they more delighted to do honor to a nobler George, on the 
twenty-second of February. Popular songs often enlivened the occasion, and ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the people. One of these, written more than sixty yearz 
ago, is preserved, from which I quote some stanzas as a specimen of its spirit :— 


“ Come boys, close the windows and make a good fire, 
Wife, children, sit snug all around: 
’Tis the day that gave birth to our country’s blessed sire, 
Then let it with pleasure be crowned. 
Dear wife, bring your wine, and, in spite 6f hard times, 
On this day at least we'll be merry: 
Come, fill every glass till it pours o’er the brim, 
If not with Madeira—then Sherry. 
* * * * " 
‘May the laurels of fame that his temples enwreathed, 
Ever flourish in gratitude’s tears: 
QO! ever his name with devotion be breathed— 
That name which our country endears.” 
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The minuet (now obsolete), for the graceful and ele- 
gant dancing of which Washington was conspicuous, in 
the vice-regal days of Lord Botetourt in Virginia, declined 
after the Revolution. The commander-in-chief danced, 
for his last time, a minuet, in 1781, at the ball given in 
Fredericksburg, in honor of the French and American 
officers, on their return from the triumphs at Yorktown.* 
The last birth-night attended by the venerable chief was 
in Alexandria, twenty-second February, 1798. Indeed 
he always appeared greatly to enjoy the gay and festive 
scene exhibited at the birth-night balls, and usually re- 
mained to a late hour; for, remarkable as he was for 
reserve, and the dignified gravity inseparable from his 
nature, Washington ever looked with most kind and 
favoring eye, upon the rational and elegant pleasures of 
life.+ 

The first president was partial to the amusements of 
the theatre, and attended some five or six times in a sea- 
son, more especially when some public charity was to 


* See page 144. 

t The following letter from Washington, written about a month before his deatn, 
has an interest in this connection. It was in reply to an invitation from a com- 
mittee of gentlemen of Alexandria to attend the dancing assemblies at that place. I 
copied it from the original in the Alexandria Museum, in 1848. 


“ To Messrs. Jonathan Swift, George Deneale, William Newton, Robert Young, 
Charles Alexander, Junior, James H. Hoole, Managers. 
““Mount Vernon, 12th November, 1799. 

“ GENTLEMEN—Mrs. Washington and myself have been honored with your polite 
invitation to the assemblies of Alexandria this winter, and thank you for this mark 
ot your attention. But, alas! our dancing days are no more. We wish, however, 
all those who have a relish for so agreeable and innocent an amusement all the 
pleasure the season will afford them; and I am, gentlemen, 

“ Your most obedient and obliged humble servant, 
“Gro. WasHINGTON.” 


See letters of Wasaineron and Custis, July 1 and July 10, on pages 89 and 9¢ 
wf this volume. 
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be benefitted by the performance. The habit was, for 
the manager to wait on the president, requesting him to 
command a play; the pieces so commanded partook of 
but little variety, but must be admitted to have been in 
excellent taste—the “School for Scandal,” and “Every 
me has his Fault,” for the plays, and for the afterpieces, 
there was almost a standing order for the “ Poor Soldier” 
and “Wignell’s Darby.”* The old American company, 


* In his diary, under date of Tuesday, November 24, 1789, Washington re 
corded as follows: “A good deal of company at the levee to-day. Went to the play 
in the evening—sent tickets to the following ladies and gentlemen, and invited them 
to take seats in my box, viz.: Mrs. Adams (lady of the vice-president), General _ 
Schuyler and lady, Mr. King and lady, Major Butler and lady, Colonel Hamilton 
and lady, Mrs. Greene—all of whom accepted and came, except Mrs. Butler, 
who was indisposed.” What a group for our contemplation ! 

The theatre was in John street, north side, not far eastward from Broadway. It 
was a small, frail affair, and capable of holding only about three hundred persons. 
This was, doubtless, the occasion described by Dunlap, when Wignell performed 
the part of Darby, in the interlude of Darby’s Return, a play written by that gentie- 
man. Darby (an Irish lad) recounts his adventures in the United States and else- 
where When he related what befell him in the city of New York, at the inauguration 
of the president, &c., “‘ the interest expressed by the audience,” 
the looks and the changes of countenance of the great man [Washington], became 
intense.” At the descriptive lines— 


says Dunlap, “in 


«“ A man who fought to free the land from woe, 
Like me, had left his farm, a soldiering to go, 
But having gained his point, he had, like me, 
Returned his own potatoe-ground to see. 


«« But then he could not rest. With one accord, 
He is called to be a kind of—not a lord— 
I don’t know what; he’s not a great man, sure, 
For poor men love him just as he were poor”—= 
the president looked serious; and when Kathleen asked, 
‘“ How looked he, Darby? Was he short or tall ?”— 


Washington’s countenance showed embarrassment from the expectation of one ot 
those eulogies which he had been compelled “tc hear on many public occasions, and 
which must, doubtless, have been a severe trial to his feelings.” The president was 
eelieved by Darby’s declaration that he had not seen him. 

Mr. Dunlap, in his “ History of the American Theatre,” alludes thus to the fact 
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comprising Hallam and Henry, Harper, Wignell, and old 
Morris, first played in 1789, in the theatre in John street, 
and nothing more truly shows our transcendant march 
toward refinement, than the contrast between the hum- 
ble, nay, barn-like theatre, which the first president 
attended forty years ago, and the now various and mag- 
nificent temples of Thespis, which adorn the present 
great and splendid city of New York. 

“The company moved with the government to Phila- 
delphia, and performed in the old theatre, Southwark, in 
which was some scenery, said to have been painted by 
the interesting and unfortunate Major André, until the 
erection of the house in Chestnut street, where we be- 
lieve the curtain fell upon the exits of the last remnants 
of the old American company.* 

In New York, the play-bill was headed, “By particular 
desire,” when it was announced that the president would 
attend. On those nights the house would be crowded 
from top to bottom, as many to see the hero as the play. 
Upon the president’s entering the stage-box with his family, 
the orchestra would strike up 7'he President's March (now 
Hail Columbia), composed by a German named Feyles, in 
’89, in contradistinction to the march of the Revolution, 


that in the theatrical world particular regard was had to the birthday of Washing- 
ton: ‘The theatre having been closed for the benefit of the managers, was re 
opened on the twenty-second of February [1810], with Gustavus Vasa, a play 
‘thought appropriate for the birthday of Washington, and frequently as such brought 
orward.” 

* Major André was chiefly instrumental in getting up theatrical performances in 
Philadelphia, during the occupancy of that city by the Britiish army, in the winter 
of 1777, ’78, and tradition says that he painted nearly all the scenery that was used. 
Wignell, of the old American company, opened the theatre in Philadelphia (a new 
and splendid one), on the seventeenth of February, 1794. The last performance of 
the old American company was, I believe, in 1798, at about which time the Fsab 
theatre in New York was opened, with a new and strong company. 

\; 
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salled Washington's March* The audience applauded 
on the entrance of the president, but the pit and gallery 
were so truly despotic in the early days of the republic, 
that so soon as Hail Columbia had ceased, Washington's 
March was called for by the deafening din of an hundred 
voices at once, and upon its being played, three hearty 
cheers would rock the building to its base. Indeed, five- 
and-thirty years ago there could not be gotten together 
_any large public assembly without a considerable spice 
of the Revolution being among it. The soldiers and 
sailors of the War for Liberty abounded in all public 
places, and no sooner would their old chief appear, than 
off came each hat, and the shout of welcome resounded, 
pure, spontaneous, direct from the heart. 


* The song of Hail Columbia, adapted in measure to the Pr sident’s March, was 
written by Joseph Hopkinson, of Philadelphia, in 1798. At that time war with 
France was expected, and a patriotic feeling pervaded the community. Mr. Fox, a 
young singer and actor, called upon Mr. Hopkinson one morning, and said, “ To 
morrow evening is appointed for my benefit at the theatre. Not a single box has 
been taken, and I fear there will be a thin house. If you will write me some patri- 
otic verses to the tune of the “ President’s March,” I feel sure of a full house 
Several people about the theatre have attempted it, but they hava come to the con 
clusion that it can not be done. Yet I think you may succeed.” Mr. Hopkinsen 
retired to his study, wrote the first verse and chorus, and submitted them to 
Mrs. Hopkinson, who sang them to a harpsichord accompaniment. The time and 
the words harmonized. The song was soon finished, and that evening the young 
actor received it. ‘The next morning the theatre-placards announced that Mr. Fox 
would sing a new patriotic song. The house was crowded—the song was sung— 
the audience were delighted—eight times it was called for and repeated. and when 
sung the ninth time, the whole audience stood up and jomed in the chorus. Night 
after night, “‘ Hail Columbia” was applauded in the theatres; and in a fow days it 
was the universal song of the boys in the streets. Such was the original of our 


national song, Hail Columbia. a3 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


LIFE AT MOUNT VERNON.* 


Wasninctron Resians His Commission—IN RetinEMENT aT Mount VeEnon— His Ow 
AROHITEOT AND OVERSEER — IMPROVEMENT OF HIS EstaTE— ENJOYMENT OF PrivaTE Lirn 
—Two or HIs Amps aT MounT VERENON— BisHop THE OLD Bopy-Srrvant— BisHoP ON 
“Bravpoox’s Fretp”’— His ATTACHMENT TO THE FortuNEs or Wasuineton—Too OLD 
rok CAMPAIGNING IN THE REVOLUTION — WASHINGTON’S INTERCOURSE WITH HIM — COLO- 
NEL SurTH’s GALLANTRY —Bisuor’s DaueutTrer ArrrigHTED —Tuk WratTH OF BIsHoP 
—Britty a PrackMAKER—BisHor’s WRATH AssSUAGED — WASHINGTON IN THE CONVEN- 
eon or 1787 —CHAaRizes THomson aT Mount VERNON — WASHINGTON, PEESIDENT OF THB 
Unirep STares. 


Arter the sublime and touching event of the “ resigna- 
tion of the commission,” at Annapolis, on the twenty- 
third of December, 1783, Washington hastened to his 
beloved retirement, hung up his sword, and prepared to 
enjoy the delights of rural and domestic life.+ 


* This was first published in the National Intelligencer, on the twenty-second of 
February, 1848. 

+ The British army evacuated the city of New York, their last resting-place on 
the soil of the United States, on the twenty-fifth of November, 1783. The American 
army was disbanded immediately afterward, and on the fourth of December, Wash- 
ington bade his officers farewell, in a most touching personal interview, in New York. 
He then went to Philadelphia, where the fiscal officers of the government received 
from his hands a full statement of his receipts and expenditures during the war. The 
Congress were then in session at Annapolis, to which place he journeyed, and on 
the twenty-third of December, he resigned his commission as commander-in-chief of 
the armies of the United States, into the hands of Thomas Mifilin, the president of 
Congress. This was done at a public audience, Washington addressing the presi- 
dent in words appropriate for the occasion, and Mifflin replying in a most compliment- 
ary manner. “ Having defended,” he said, ‘“‘the standard of liberty in this new 
world—having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict and to those who feel 
oppression—you retire from the great theatre of action with the blessings of your 
fellow-citizens. But the glory of your virtues will not terminate with your military 
command ; it will continue te animate remotest ages ’ 
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The same exact and economical distribution of time, 
the same methodical and active habits of business, that 
had so triumphantly borne the commander of armies 
through the mighty labors of an eight years’ war, were 
now destined, in the works of peace, alike to distinguish 
the illustrious farmer of Mount Vernon. 

After so long an absence, the retired general, on re- 
turning to his home, found that there was much to 
create. Previous to the war, the establishment of Mount 
Vernon was upon a very limited scale. The mansion- 
house was small, having but four rooms on a floor; and 
there were wanting nearly all of the present outbuild- 
ings and offices. 

Washington was his own architect and builder, laying 
off everything himself. The buildings, gardens, and 
grounds all rose to ornament and usefulness under his 
fostering hand.* 

His landed estate, comprising eight thousand acres, 
underwent many and important changes and improve- 
ments. It was divided into farms, with suitable en- 
closures; hedges were planted, and excellent farm-build- 
ings were erected, from European models. Devoting 
much time and attention to these various objects, Wash- 
ington accomplished the most important of his improve- 
ments in the very short space of from four to five years.} 


* In the arrangement and embellishment of his grounds, as well as in the enlarge 
ment and improvement of the mansion-house, Washington attended to the minutest 
details. He made drawings of every plan, made a memorandum of every relative 
distance of buildings, inclosures, et cetera, and designated the position of every tree 
that was planted. I have before me some of his original drawings, in which all 
these details appear, with memoranda in his neat handwriting. One of these drawings, 
published in ‘ Mount Vernon and its Associations,” shows the form of the lawn on 
the west front of the mansion, the flower and vegetable garden, and the name and 
position of every tree. 

1 At the close of the war, Washington commenced very extensive improvements 
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Nor was his time exclusively allotted to business; he 
had a “time for all things.” He enjoyed the pleasures 


at Moant Vernon. The mansion was greatly enlarged, the noble piazza that adorns 
the river-front, the observatory and cupola upon the roof, and the kitchen and laun 
dry, and connecting colonnades, as they now appear, were erected. In all these im- 
provements, Washington had an eye to utility and durability. The out-buildings 
were made of the most substantial materials, and the floors of the piazza and the 
covered colonnades were paved with cut stone. In this connection, the following 
letter to Mr. Rumney, of Alexandria (formerly an aid to General Lee), already 
alluded to in a note on page 171, will be found very interesting : 

“General Washington presents his compliments to Mr. Rumney—would esteem 
it as a particular favor if Mr. Rumney would make the following enquiries as soon 
as convenient, after his arrival in England; and communicate the result of them by 
the Packet, or any other safe and expeditious conveyance to this country. 

“First. The terms upon which the best kind of Whitehaven Flag stone—black 
& white in equal quantities—could be delivered at the Port of Alexandria by 
the superficial foot, workmanship, freight & every other incidental charge in- 
cluded.——The stone to be 23 Inches, or thereabouts, thick; and exactly a foot 
square—each kind. To have a rich polished face, and good joints so as that a 
neat floor may be made therewith. 

‘9nd. Upon what terms the common Irish Marble (black & white if to be had) 
—same dimensions, could be delivered as above. 

“3rd. As the General has been informed of a very cheap Kind of Marble, good 
in quality at or in the neighborhood of Ostend, he would thank Mr. Rumney, 
if it should fall in his way, to institute an enquiry into this also. 

“On the Report of Mr. Rumney, the General will take his ultimate determination ; 
for which reason he prays him to be precise and exact. The Piazza or Colonade 
for which this is wanted as a floor is ninety-two feet, eight inches, by twelve feet 
eight inches within the margin, or border that surrounds it. Over and above the 
quantity here mentioned, if the above Flags are cheap—or a cheaper kind of hard 
Stone could be had, he would get as much as would lay floors in the Circular Col- 
onades, or covered ways at the wings of the House—each of which at the outer 
curve, is 38 feet in length by 7 feet 2 Inches in breadth, within the margin or bor- 
der as aforesaid. 

“‘The General being in want ot a House Joiner & Bricklayer who understand their 
respective trades perfectly, would thank Mr. Rumney for enquring into the terms 
upon which such workmen might be Engaged for two or three years; (the time of _ 
service, to commence upon the Ship’s arrival at Alexandria,) a shorter term than 
two years would not answer, because foreigners generally have a seasoning; which 
with other interruptions too frequently waste the greater part of the first year— 
more to the disadvantage of the employer than the Employed.—Bed board & Tools 
to be found by the former, clothing by the latter : 

“Tf two men of the above Trades and of orderly and quiet deportment could be 
ohtained for twenty-five or even thirty pounds sterling, per annum each (estimating 
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of the chase, visited his friends, and received and enter. 
tained the numerous guests who crowded to his hospita- 
ble mansion. Indeed, in the retirement at Mount Ver- 
non, from ’83 to ’89, were probably passed the very hay - 
piest days of this great man’s life. Glorying in the 
emancipation of his country from foreign thraldom; sur- 
rounded by many and dear friends; hailed with love 
and gratitude by his countrymen wherever he appeared 
among them; receiving tokens of esteem and admiration 
from the good, the gifted, and the great, of the most 
enlightened nations in the civilized world ; engaged in 
the pursuits of agriculture—pursuits that were always 
most congenial to his tastes and wishes—amid so many 
blessings we may well believe that in the retirement at 
Mount Vernon Washington was happy. 

On leaving Annapolis the general was accompanied 
by two of the officers of his former staff, Colonels 
Humphreys* and Smith,t who were a long time at 


dollars at 4/6) the General, rather than sustain the loss of Time necessary for com- 
munication would be obliged to Mr. Rumney for entering into proper obligatory 
articles of agreement on his behalf with them and sending them by the first vessel 
bound to this Port. “Gro. WASHINGTON. 

“ Mount Vernon, July 5, 1784.” 

* David Humphreys was distinguished as a poet and soldier. He was born at 
Derby, Connecticut, in 1753, and was graduated at Yale college in 1771, when he went 
to reside with Colonel Phillipse, of Phillipse’s manor, in Westchester county, New 
York, as tutor. He joined the continental army, and in 1778 became one of General 
Putnam’s aids, with the rank of major. In 1780 he entered the military family of Wash- 
ington, as aid to the chief, and remained in that position until the close of the war, 
For his valor at Yorktown, Congress presented him with asword. In 1784 he ac 
companied Jefferson to Paris, as secretary of legation. In 1786 he was a member 
of the Connecticut legislature, and at that time he was associated with Joel Barlow 
naliterary enterprise. He was minister to Portugal in 1788. In 1790, he resided at 
Mount Vernon by invitation of Washington, and there wrote his life of Putnam. 
He was appointed minister to Spain in 1794. He returned to America with a 
wealthy wife in 1801, and devoted the remainder of his life to agriculture. He died 


suddenly in 1812. 
+ Lieutenant-Colonel William S. Smith, of New York, had been a very active 
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Mount Vernon, engaged in arranging the vast mass of 
papers and documents that had accumulated during the 
War for Independence. Humphreys was a man of letters 
and a poet, and, together with Colonel Smith, served in 
the staff of the commander-in-chief on some of the most 
important occasions of the Revolutionary war. 

Ata short distance from the mansion-house, in 
pleasant and sheltered situation, rose the homestead of 
Bishop, the old body-servant. Thomas Bishop, born in 
England, attended General Braddock to the Continent 
during the seven years’ war, and afterwards embarked 
with that brave and unfortunate commander for America, 
in 1775. 

On the morning of the ninth of July, the day of the 
memorable battle of the Monongahela, Bishop was pres- 
ent when Colonel Washington urged upon the English 
general for the last time the propriety of permitting him 
(the colonel) to advance with the Virginia woodsmen 
and a band of friendly Indians, and open the way to Fort 
Duquesne. Braddock treated the proposal with scorn ; 
but, turning to his faithful follower, observed: “Bishop, 
this young man is determined to go into action to-day, 
although he is really too much weakened by illness for 
any such purpose. Have an eye to him, and render him 
any assistance that may be necessary.” Bishop had only 
time to reply, “Your honor’s orders shall be obeyed,” 


young officer during the war. He was acting commissary-general of prisoners for a 
while, and at the close of hostilities, he was an associate commissioner with Egbert 
Benson and Daniel Parker, to inspect and superintend the embarkation of the per- 
sons and property of the loyalists, who left the city when it was evacuated by the 
British army. He was at Mount.Vernon for several months, assisting Colonel 
Humphreys in the arduous task of arranging Washington’s military papers, and 
until the close of his life, the chief regarded him with the warmth of true friendship 
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when the troops were in motion and the action soon aftet 
commenced,* 

Sixty-four British officers were killed or wounded, and 
Washington was the only mounted officer on the field. 
His horse being shot, Bishop was promptly at hand to. 
offer him a second; and so exhausted was the youthful 
hero from his previous illness and his great exertions in 
the battle, that he was with difficulty extricated from his 
dying charger, and was actually lifted by the strong 
arms of Bishop into the saddle of the second horse. 

It was at this period of the combat that, in the glimpses 
of the smoke, the gallant colonel was seen bravely dash- 
ing amid the ranks of death, and calling on the colonial 
woodsmen, who alone maintained the fight, “Hold your 
ground, my brave fellows, and draw your sights for the 
honor of old Virginia!” It was at this period, too, of the 
battle, that the famed Indian commander, pointing to 
Washington, cried to his warriors: “ Fire at him no more; 
see ye not that the Great Spirit protects that chief; he 
can not die in battle.”+ 

His second horse having fallen, the provincial colonel 
made his way to the spot where the commanding-general, 
though mortally stricken, raging like a wounded lon, 
and yet breathing defiance to the foe, was supported in 
the arms of Bishop. Braddock grasped the hand of 
Wasbington, exclaiming, “Oh, my dear colonel, had I 
been governed by your advice, we never should have 
come to this!” When he found his last moments ap- 
proaching, the British general called his faithful and long- 
tried follower and friend to his side, and said, “ Bishop, 


* See page 158. 
t See chapter xi., page 300. 
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you are getting too old for war; I advise you to remain 
in America and go into the service of Colonel Washing- 
ton. Be but as faithful to him as you have been to me, 
and rely upon it the remainder of your days will be 
prosperous and happy.”* | 

Bishop took the advice of his old master, and at the 
close of the campaign returned with the colonel to Mount 
Vernon. As body-servant, Bishop attended Colonel 
Washington at the time of his marriage, and was in- 
stalled as chief of the stables and the equipage in Wil- 
liamsburg, in the bright and palmy days of that ancient 
capital. Finally, the old body-servant settled on the 
banks of the Potomac, married, and was made overseer 
of one of the farms of the Mount Vernon estate. 

At the commencement of the Revolutionary war 
Bishop was considered as too old for active service, and 
was left in charge of the home establishment, where the 
veteran soldier’s rigid discipline and strict attention to 
everything committed to his care caused affairs imme- 
diately relating to the mansion-house to be kept in first- 
rate order. Upon the general’s return after the peace 
of 1783, the ancient body-servant had passed fourscore, 
had been relieved from all active service, and, having 
lost his wife, he, with his daughter and only child, was 
settled down in a comfortable homestead that had been 
built expressly as an asylum for his age. 

* Braddock was borne from the field, and carried away by his soldiers in their 
flight toward Fort Cumberland. The battle was fought on the ninth of July, 1755, 
and on the night of the fourteenth Braddock expired. At a little past midnight 
Washington read the impressive funeral services of the Anglican church, over his 
body, and it was buried in the road, so that the Indians might not discover and 
desecrate his grave. The place of his burial may now be seen between the fifty- 


third and fifty-fourth milestone, on the road from Cumberland, westward. 
t See sketch of Martha Washington. 
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Although very infirm, yet, when the bright skies and 
balmy breath of spring renovated all nature, the veteran 
soldier and faithful follower of two masters would grasp 
his staff and wend his way to a spot by which he knew 
the general would pass in taking his morning ride. As 
Washington approached, the veteran, by aid of his staff, 
would draw himself up to his full height, and with a right 
soldierly air uncover. A few silver locks were scattered 
about his temples, his visage was deeply furrowed by the 
hand of time, while his bent and shrunken frame was 
but the shadow of a form once so tall and manly. The 
general would rein up his horse and kindly inquire, 
“How are you, old man; I am glad to see you abroad; 
is there anything you want?’ The veteran would re- 
ply: “Good morning to your honor; J am proud and 
happy to see your honor looking so brave and hearty. 
1 thank God I am as well as can be expected at my 
years. What can I want while in your honor’s service? 
Whenever the choicest meats are killed for you honor’s 
own table, the good lady will send to old Bishop a part. 
God bless your honor, the madam, and all your good 
family!’ Washington would continue his morning ride, 
while the old body-servant, made happy by the inter- 
view, grasped his staff and strode manfully away to his 
comfortable home. 

Of the two former aids-de-camp, now secretaries, in 
their hours of relaxation from business, Humphreys was 
in the habit of strolling to unfrequented places, there to 
recite his verses to the echoes. Smith, too, would take 
the air after the labors of the writing-desk. 

One evening Colonel Smith in his rambles came sud 
denly upon the homestead of the old body-servant, whose 
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daughter was milking at a short distance from the house. 
She was a slightly-built girl, and, in endeavoring to raise 
the pail, found it too much for her strength. Colonel 
Smith gallantly stepped forward, and offered his services, 
saying, “ Do, miss, permit my strong arms to assist you.” 
Now, the veteran’s daughter had often heard from her 
father the most awful tales of those sad fellows, the 
young, and particularly the handsome British officers, 
and how their attentions to a maiden must inevitably re- 
sult in herruin. Filled with these ideas, Miss Bishop did 
not draw any line of distinction between British and 
American officers, and Smith, being a peculiarly fine hand- 
some fellow, the milkmaid threw down her pail and ran 
screaming to the house. The colonel followed, making 
every possible apology, when suddenly he was brought 
up all standing by the appearance of the veteran, who 
stood, in all his terrors, at the door of his domicil. The 
affrighted girl ran into her father’s arms, while the old 
body-servant rated the colonel in no measured terms 
upon the enormity of the attempt to msult his child. 
Poor Smith, well bespattered by the contents of the milk- 
pail, in vain endeavored to excuse himself to. the enraged 
veteran, who declared that he would carry the affair up 
to his honor, aye, and to the madam, too. At the men- 
tion of the latter personage the unfortunate colonel felt 
something like an ague-chill pass over his frame. Smith 
in vain essayed to propitiate the old man by assuring 
him that the affair was one of the most common gallant- 
ry; that his object was to assist, and not to insult the 
damsel. Bishop replied, “Ah! Colonel Smith, I know 
what you dashing young officers are. 1] am an old soldier, 
-and have seen some things in my long day. I am sure 
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his honor, after my services, will not permit my child to 
be insulted; and, as to the madam, why the madam as 
good as brought up my girl.” So saying, the old body- 
servant retired into his castle, and closed the door. 

The unfortunate colonel wended his way to the man- 
sion-house, aware of the scrape he had got into, and pon- 
dering as to the mode by which he might be able to get 
out of it. At length he bethought himself of Billy, the 
celebrated servant of the commander-in-chief during the 
whole of the War of the Revolution, and well known to 
all the officers of the headquarters. 

A council of war was held, and Billy expressed great 
indignation that Bishop should attempt to carry a com- 
plaint against his friend, Colonel Smith, up to the general, 
and that it was perfectly monstrous that such a tale 
should reach the ears of the madam; “but,” continued 
Billy, “ that is a terrible old fellow, and he has been much 
spoiled on account of his services to the general in Brad- 
dock’s war. He even says that we of the Revolutionary 
army are but half soldiers, compared with the soldiers 
which he served with, in the outlandish countries.” Smith 
observed, “it is bad enough, Billy, for this story to get to 
the general's ears, but to those of the lady will never do; 
and then there’s Humphreys, he will be out upon me in 
a d d long poem, that will spread my misfortunes 
from Dan to Beersheba.” At length the colonel deter- 
mined, by the advice of his privy counsel, to despatch 
Billy as a special ambassador, to endeavor to propitiate 
the veteran, or, at any rate, to prevent his visit to the 


mansion-house. 
Meantime the old body-servant was not idle. He ran 
sacked a large worm-eaten trunk, and brought forth a 
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coat that had not seen the light for many long years (14 
was of the cut and fashion of the days of George IT); then 
a vest, and lastly a hat, Cumberland cocked, with a huge 
ribbon cockade, that had seen service in the seven years’ 
war. His shoes underwent a polish, and were covered by 
large silver buckles. All these accoutrements being care- 
fully dusted and brushed, the veteran flourished his staff 
and took up his line of march for the mansion-house. 

Billy met the old soldier in full march, and a parley 
ensued. Billy harangued with great force upon the im- 
propriety of the veteran’s conduct in not receiving the 
colonel’s apology ; “for,” continued the ambassador, “my 
friend Colonel Smith is both an officer and a gentleman ; 
and then, old man, you have no business to have such a 
handsome daughter (a grim smile passing over the vet- 
eran’s countenance at this compliment to the beauty of 
his child), for you know young fellows will be young 
fellows.” He continued by saying, it was not to be 
thought of that any such matter should reach the madam’s 
ears, and concluded by recommending to the veteran to 
drop the affair and return to his home. — 

The old body-servant, fully accoutred for his expedition, 
had cooled off a little during his march. A soldierly re- 
spect for an officer of Colonel Smith’s rank and standing, 
and a fear that he might carry the matter a little too far, 
determined him to accept the colonel’s assurance that 
there could be no harm where “no harm was intended,” 
came to the right-about and retraced his steps to his 
home. | 

The ambassador returned to the anxious colonel, and 
informed him that he had met the old fellow, en grand 
costume, and in full march for the mansion-house, but 
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that by a powerful display of eloquence he had brought 
him to a halt, and induced him to listen to reason, and 
drop the affair altogether. The ready guinea was quickly 
in the ambassador’s pouch, while the gallant colonel, 
happy in his escape from what might have resulted in a 
very unpleasant affair, was careful to give the homestead 
of the old body-servant a good wide berth in all future 
rambles. ) 

The pleasurable routine of Washington’s life, in his 
retirement, was a little varied by his call to the conven- 
tion of 1787;* but in 1788, when the constitution became 
ratified by the states,} letters, addresses, and memorials 


* Before the close of the Revolution, many sagacious minds perceived the utter 
incompetency of the federal government, under the provisions of the Articles of Con- 
federation, to perform the proper functions of supreme power. The doctrine of 
state rights was strongly impressed upon the minds of the people, and there was a 
growing jealousy of the assumptions of Congress, even when that body exercised its 
legitimate functions. To the appreciation of true statesmen such as Washington, 
Hamilton, Madison, Jay, and others, there appeared a necessity for a greater cen- 
tralization of power, for to a great extent the people had lost all regard for the au- 
thority of Congress. The commercial and monetary affairs of the country were 
wretchedly deranged, and many felt serious apprehensions of a total failure of the 
republican scheme. Hamilton, at an early period, suggested a convention of 
states to consider and correct the errors of the federal system as it then existed ; and 
finally, at the suggestion of Washington, a convention was called for the purpose, 
at Annapolis, in Maryland. The delegates assembled in September, 1786. Only 
five states were represented. These recommended the holding of another conven- 
tion in May following. At that time delegates from all the states, except New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, appeared. Washington was a delegate from Virginia, 
and was chosen to preside. Able statesmen were his associates; and on the twelfth 
of September, 1787, the present Constitution of the United States (except a few 
subsequent amendments) was adopted. 

+ The federal Constitution was submitted to the people for their approval or re- 
jection. It found many able opposers. State rights, sectional interests, radical de- 
mocracy, had all numerous friends, and these stood firmly in the opposition. Among 
its ablest supporters with pen and tongue, was Alexander Hamilton, who gave to 
the world most able papers on government, to which were added some by Madison 
and Jay. These, in collected form, bear the title of The Federalist. Very soon 
eleven of the thirteen states ratified the Constitution. The Congress then fixed the — 
time for the new government to go into operation. 
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from his compatriots and old companions-in-arms poured 
in from all parts of the country, all praying him who had 
been “first in war” to become “first in peace” as the 
chief magistrate of the new government. These testi- 
monials of affection made deep impression upon the re- 
tired general, as they showed him that he stood “ first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

In April, 1789, the doors of Mount Vernon opened to 
receive, and Washington hastened to embrace, the ven- 
erable Charles Thomson, the secretary to the continental 
Congress during fifteen consecutive years. He came 
charged with the important duty of announcing to the 
retired general his unanimous election to the office of 
president of the United States. The tall attenuated form, 
the simple yet dignified manners of Secretary 'Thom- 
son, made him a most favored guest at a board where 
had been welcomed many of the wise, the good, the 
brave, and renowned.* 


* On the sixth of April, 1789, John Langdon, president of the United States 
senate, pro tempore, wrote an official letter to Washington, informing him that he 
had been chosen first president of the United States, with John Adams as vice-pres- 
ident; and Charles Thomson, the secretary of the continental Congress, imme- 
diately proceeded to Mount Vernon to bear to the new officer the official antounce- 
ment of his election. The president made immediate preparations for his journey 
to the seat of government, then at New York. He left Mount Vernon on the six- 
teenth, arrived at New York on the twenty-third, and there, on the thirtieth of the 
month, in the presence of a vast concourse of people, he took the solemn oath o. 
rftice, The old continental Congress had expired on the fourth of March previously, 
and the federal Constitution had become the organic law of the republic. 

Mr. Secretary Thomson was a native of Ireland, where he was born in 1730. HL 
settled as a teacher in Philadelphia, and was honored with the friendship of Dr 
Franklin. When the continental Congress convened in that city, in 1774, he had 
ust married a young woman of fortune. He was chosen the secretary of that body, 
and held the office fifteen consecutive years. He died at Lower Merion, Mont- 


gomery country, Pennsylvania, on the sixteenth of August, 1824, at the age oj 
ninety four years. 
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The unanimous election of Washington to the chief 
magistracy of a new empire by a people who had hun- 
gered for an opportunity of elevating the man of their 
hearts to the highest gift in their power to bestow, called 
forth from the chief acknowledgments of profound grati- 
tude. When he departed for the seat of the federal 
government, he turned a last fond lingering look 
upon his retired home, where he had passed so many 
peaceful and happy days; upon his extensive circle of 
friends, to whom he was attached by many and mosi 
endearing associations; upon his improvements, which 
he had so much delighted to rear, and which had grown 
up to useful and ornamental maturity under his fostering 
hand; he bade adieu to them all, and hastened to obey 
the call of his country 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


WASHINGTON AS A SPORTSMAN. 
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Tur time which Colonel Washington could spare from 


his building and agricultural improvements between the 


years 1759 and 1774, was considerably devoted to the 
pleasures of the chase. We have neither knowledge nor 


tradition of his having ever been a shooter or fisherman: 
fox-hunting being of a bold and animating character, 
suited well with the temperament of the “lusty prime” 
of his age, and peculiarly well accorded with his fondness 
and predisposition for equestrian exercises. 

His kennel was situated about a hundred yards south - 
of the family vault in which at present repose his vener- 
ated remains.* The building was a rude structure, but 
afforded comfortable quarters for the hounds; witha 


*This was first published in The American Turj Register and Sporting Magazine, 
on the twenty-ninth of September, 1829. At that time the remains of Washington 
were in the old vault, upon the summit of the river bank, a few rods from the lawn 
and. about half way between the mansion and the tomb wherein they now repose. 
These remains were re-entombed in the autumn of 1837.” 
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large enclosure paled in, having in the midst a spring of 
running water. The pack was very numerous and select, 
the colonel visiting and inspecting his kennel morning 
and evening, after the same manner as he did his stables.” 
It was his pride (and a proof of his skill in hunting) to 
have his pack so critically drafted, as to speed and bottom 
that in running, if one leading dog should lose the scent, 
another was at hand immediately to recover it, and thus 
when in full cry, to use a racing phrase, you might cover 
the pack with a blanket. 

During the season, Mount Vernon had many sporting 
guests from the neighborhood, from Maryland, and else- 
where. Their visits were not of days, but weeks; and 
they were entertained in the good old style of Virginia’s 
ancient hospitality. Washington, always superbly mount- 
ed, in true sporting costume, of blue coat, scarlet waist- 
coat, buckskin breeches, top boots, velvet cap, and whip 
with long thong, took the field at daybceak, with his 
nuntsman, Will Lee, his friends and neighbors; and none 
rode more gallantly in the chase, nor with voice more 
cheerily awakened echo in the woodland, than he who 
was afterwards destined, by voice and example, to cheer 
his countrymen in their glorious struggle for indepen- 
dence and empire. Such was the hunting establishment 
at Mount Vernon prior to the Revolution. 

We come now to events of our own times. After the 


* Washington kept a register of his horses and his hounds, in which might be 
found the names, ages, and marks of each; and with these, his companions of the 
chase, he was as punctual in his attentions as to any other business of his life. 
Among the names of his horses were those of Chinkling, Valiant, Ajax, Magnolia, 
Blueskin, et cetera. Magnolia was a full-blooded Arabian, and was used for the 
saddle upon the road. Among the names of his hounds were Vulcan, Ringwood 
Singer, Truelove, Music, Sweetlips, Forrester, Rockwood, et cetera. 


oe 
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peace of 1783, the hunting establishment, which had 
gone down during the war, was renewed by the arrival 
of a pack of French hounds, sent out by the Marquis de 
Lafayette. These chiens de chasse were of great size — 
“ Bred out of the Spartan kind, so flewed, so sanded, 
With ears that swept away the morning dew, dewlan’d 
Like the Salonian bulls, matched in mouth like bells” — 

the bells of Moscow, and great Tom of Lincoln, we should 
say, and, from their strength, were fitted, not only to pull 
down the stately stag, but in combat to encounter the 
wolf or boar, or even to grapple with the lordly lion. 
These hounds, from their fierce dispositions, were gen- 
erally kept confined, and wo to the stranger who might 
be passing their kennel after night-fall, should the gates 
be unclosed. His fate would be melancholy, anless he 
could climb some friendly tree, or the voice or the whip 
of the huntsman came “speedily to the rescue.” The 
huntsman always presided at their meals, and it was only 
by the liberal application of the whip-thong that any- 
thing like order could be preserved among these savages 
of the chase. 

The habit was to hunt three times a week, weather 
permitting ; breakfast was served, on these mornings, at 
candle-light, the general always breaking his fast with 
an Indian-corn cake and a bowl of milk; and, ere the 
cock had “ done salutation to the morn,” the whole caval- 
cade would often have left the house, and the fox be fre- 
quently unkennelled before sunrise. Those who have 
seen Washington on horseback will admit that he was one 
of the most accomplished of cavaliers in the true sense 
and perfection of the character. - He rode, as he did 
everything else, with ease, elegance, and with power 
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The vicious propensities of horses were of no moment to 
this skilful and daring rider! He always said that he 
required but one good quality in a horse, to go along, and 
ridiculed the idea of its being even possible that he 
should be unhorsed, provided the animal kept on his legs. 
Indeed the perfect and sinewy frame of the admirable 
man gave him such a surpassing grip with his kneex 
that a horse might as soon disencumber itself of the sad 
dle as of such a rider. 

The general usually rode in the chase a horse called 
Blueskin, of a dark iron-gray color, approaching to blue 
This was a fine but fiery animal, and of great endurance 
in along run. Will, the huntsman, better known in Rev- 
olutionary lore as Billy, rode a horse called Chinkling, a 
surprising leaper, and made very much like its rider, low, 
but sturdy, and of great bone and muscle. Will had but 
one order, which was to keep with the hounds; and, 
mounted on Chinkling, a French horn at his back, throw- 
ing himself almost at length on the animal with his evar 
in flank, this fearless horseman would rush, at ful] «eed, 
through brake or tangled wood, in a style sé which 
modern huntsmen would stand aghast. “were were 
roads cut through the woods in various directions, by 
which aged and timid hunters and es could enjoy the 
exhilirating cry, without risk of ‘ite or limb; but Wash- 
ington rode gaily up to his dogs, through all the difficul 
ties and dangers of the ground on which he hunted, nor 
spared his generous steed, as the distended nostrils of 
Blueskin often would show. He was always in at the 
death, and yielded to no man the honor of the brush. 

The foxes hunted fifty years ago were gray foxes, with 
one exception; this was a famous black fox, which, dif. 
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fering from his brethren of “orders gray,” would flourish 
lis brush, set his pursuers at defiance, and go from ten 
tu’ twenty miles an end, distancing both dogs and 
wen; and what was truly remarkable, would return to 
his place of starting on the same night, so as always to 
be found there the ensuing morning. After seven or 
eight severe runs, without success, Billy recommended 
that the black reynard should be let alone, giving it ax 
his opinion, that he was very near akin to another sable 
character, inhabiting a lower region, and as remarkable 
for his wiles. The advice was adopted from necessity, 
and ever thereafter, in throwing off the hounds, care was 
taken to avoid the haunt of the unconquerable d/uck 
Jon . 

The chase ended, the party would return to the man- 
sion-house, where, at the well-spread board, and with 
cheerful glass, the feats of the leading dog, the most gal- 
lant horse, or the boldest rider, together with the prowess 
of the famed black fox, were all discussed, while Wash- 
ington, never permitting even his pleasures to infringe 
upon the order and regularity of his habits, would, after 
a few glasses of Madeira, retire to his bed supperless at 
nine o'clock. He always took a little tea and toast be- 
tween six and seven in the evening. 

Of the French hounds, there was one named Vulcan, 
and we bear him the better in reminiscence, from having 
often bestrid his ample back in the days of our juvenility. 
It happened that upon a large company sitting down to 


* The red fox is supposed to have been imported from England, to the eastern 
shore of Maryland, by a Mr. Smith, and to have emigrated across the ice to Vir- 
ginia, in the hard winter of 1779-80, when the Chesapeake was frozen over.—Note 
by the Author. 
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dinner at Mount Vernon one day, the lady of the mansion 
(my grandmother) discovered that the ham, the pride of 
every Virginia housewife’s table, was missing from its 
accustomed post of honor. Upon questioning Frank, the 
butler, this portly, and at the same time the most polite 
and accomplished of all butlers, observed that a ham, yes, 
a very fine ham, had been prepared, agreeably to the 
Madam’s orders, but lo and behold! who should come into 
the kitchen, while the savory ham was smoking in its 
dish, but old Vudean, the hound, and without more ado 
fastened his fangs into it; and although they of the 
kitchen had stood to such arms as they could get, and 
had fought the old spoiler desperately, yet Vulcan had 
finally triumphed, and bore off the prize, ay, “cleanly, 
under the keeper’s nose.” The lady by no means relished 
the loss of a dish which formed the pride of her table, 
and uttered some remarks by no means favorable to old 
Vulcan, or indeed to dogs in general, while the chief, 
having heard the story, communicated it to his guests, 
and, with them, laughed heartily at the exploit of the 
stag-hound. 

Washington’s last hunt with his hounds, was in 1785. 
His private affairs and public business required too much 


of his time to allow him to indulge in field sports. His 


fondness for agricultural improvements, and the number 
of visiters that crowded Mount Vernon, induced him to 
break up his kennels, to give away his hounds, and to 
bid a final adieu to the pleasures of the chase. He then 
formed a deer-park below the mansion-house, extending 
to the river, and enclosing by a high paling about a hun- 
dred acres of land. The park was at first stocked with 
only the native deer, to which was afterwards added the 
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English fallow deer, from the park of Governor Ogle, ot 
Maryland.* 

The stock of deer increased very rapidly, yet, strar ge 
to say, although herding together, there never was per 
ceptible the slightest admixture of the two races. 

On the decay of the park paling, and the dispersion 
of the deer over the estate, as many as fifteen or twenty 
were often to be seen in a herd. 

The general was extremely tenacious of his game, and 
would suffer none to be killed, till, bemg convinced that 
the poachers were abroad, that the larder of an extensive 
hotel in a neighboring town was abundantly supplied 
with plump haunches from the Mount Vernon stock, and 
indeed that every one seemed to be enjoying his venison 
but himself, he at length consented that “a stag shonld 
die.” 

One morning I was summoned to receive his orders for 
hunting. They were given as follows: “Recollect, sir, 
that you are to fire with ball, to use no hounds, and on no 
account to kill any but an old buck.” Charmed with a 
permission so long coveted, and at last obtained, we pre- 
pared for the field. Determined to make a sure shot, we 
discarded the rifle in favor of an old British musket, of the 
fashion and time of George II.—a heavy, black, ill-favored 
looking piece, but capable of carrying two balls, each of 
an ounce weight, and famed for hitting hard behind as well 
as before. Thus equipped; and with a goodly array of 
drivers, and dogs of various sorts, we repaired to the 
haunt of a celebrated old buck, considered as the patriarch 
of the herd. 


* Samuel Ogle was governor of Maryland at three different times, namely, in 
1732, 1737, and 1747 
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“Rousing him up from his lair,” the woods echoed 
with the shouts of the huntsmen and the cries of the 
dogs, while the noble buck, crashing through the under- 
growth, seemed to bid defiance to his pursuers. The loud 
report of the musket was now added to the uproar in the 
wood, and, it being evident from hunter’s signs that the 
game was hit, it only remained to mount and pursue. 

The “stricken deer” always seeks the water as a refuge 
from the dogs: in this instance, a melee of hunters, horses, 
dogs, and deer rushed into the waters of the Potomac at 
the same time, the huntsmen laying lustily about them to 
prevent the dogs from breaking up the wounded stag, 
that, after a gallant struggle, yielded up his life, and was 
carried in triumph to the mansion-house, there to await 
the master’s inspection. 

Punctual as the hand of the clock, at a quarter to three 
the general arrived from his morning ride. Upon his 
dismounting, we announced that a fine buck had been 
shot. “Ah, well!” he replied, “let’s see,” and strode along 
to the Locust grove, to which we led the way—ay, and 
manly was that stride, although he was then in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. He examined the deer, that had 
been triced up to a tree, and observing the frosted front of 
the antlered monarch of the herd, he became convinced 
that his orders had been obeyed to the very letter; he gave 
a nod of approbation, and retired to his room to dress, as 
was his custom, before the second bell for dinner. 

The carcass of the Washington Stag, after being 
trimmed according to hunter’s fashion— that is, the 
neck, hocks, and offal parts removed—weighed one 
hundred and forty-six pounds. 

The next day, several guests having assembled, the 
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haunch was served up in the family dining-room at Mount 
Vernon; and of the venison it may of a truth be said 
that — 
“ Finer or fatter 
Was ne’er carved at a board, or smoked on a platter.” 


We have killed many a brave deer since the days of 
1799, but none have left an impression on the memory 
or the heart like that of the Washington Stag, that was 
killed by Washington’s special order, that was served at 
his board, and on which he fed in the last, the very last 
year of his glorious life.* 


* The antlers of this famous buck may still be seen at Arlington House, where 
they grace the great hall, and are labelled, in the handwriting of the sportsman who 
killed the owner, ‘“‘ The Washington Stag.” 
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On the 30th of April, 1789, the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the United States began, by the inauguration of 
Grorce Wasuineton as President of the United States, in 
the city of New York.* 


* The president, as we have observed in a note on page 3882, left his home for 
New York on the sixteenth, and was everywhere received on his journey with the 
greatest demonstrations of affection. At Trenton, where he entered New Jersey, his 
reception was peculiar and gratifying. It was arranged entirely by the ladies, in 
which, as has been already observed, Mrs. Stockton, the widow of one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, participated. Upon Trenton bridge they caused 
to be erected an arch, which they adorned with laurel leaves and flowers from the 
forests and their hot-houses, and the first spring contributions from their gardens. 
Upon the crown of the arch, in large letters, formed of leaves and flowers, were the 
words ‘* December 26th, 1776;” and on the sweep beneath was the sentence, also 
formed of flowers, “‘ The Defender of the Mothers will be the Protector of the 
Daughters.” Beneath this arch the president elect was obliged to pass on entering 
Trenton. There he was met by a troop of females. On-one side a row of little 
girls dressed in white, and each bearing a basket of flowers, were arranged ; on the 
other side stood a row of young ladies similarly arrayed, and behind them were the 
married ladies. The moment Washington and his suite approached the arch, the 
little girls began to strew flowers in the road, and the whole company of the fair sang 
the following ode, writter for the occasion by Governor Howell :— 
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In the then limited extent and improvement of the 
city, there was some difficulty in selecting a mansion for 
the residence of the chief magistrate, and a household 
suitable to his rank and station. Osgood’s house, a man- 
sion of very moderate extent, was at length fixed upon, 
situated in Cherry street.* There the president became 
domiciled. His domestic family consisted of Mrs. Wash- 
ington, the two adopted children,} Mr. Lear,{ as principal 
secretary, Colonel Humphreys,§ with Messrs. Lewis and 


Nelson,|| secretaries, and Major William Jackson aid-de- 
ecamp.]] 
‘“ Welcome, mighty chief, once more 
Welcome to this grateful shore. 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the fatal blow— 
Aims at Thee the fatal blow. 


“ Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arm did save, 
Build for Thee triumphal bowers. 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers— 
Strew your Hero’s way with flowers !”” 

Washington arrived in New York on the twenty-third of April, and took the oath 
of office, administered to him on the balcony of the old Federal Hall, in Wall street, 
by Robert R. Livingston, then chancellor of the state. 

* This was No. 10 Cherry street, a few doors from Franklin square. When, 
afterward, the houses upon Franklin square, constituting a point at the junction of 
Pearl and Cherry streets, were removed, the former southern side of the mansion 
fronted on the square, and so remained until its demolition, in 1856. Views of thie 
house, as it appeared just before its destruction, to make way for finer buildings. 
may be seen in Valentine’s Manual of the Common Council of New York, 1857. 

+ Eleanor Parke and George Washington Parke Custis. Mr. Custis (the author 
of these Recollections) was then eight years of age. 

t Tobias Lear, who was a member of Washington’s family at the time of that 
great man’s death: 

4 Colonel David Humphreys, a sketch of whom is given elsewhere. 

|| The former was a nephew of Washington, and the latter was a son of Governor 
Nelson, of Virginia, 

J Major Jackson was a great favorite in Washington’s family. He and Mr. Lear 
always walked out with the president; and he accompanied Washington in his 
eastern and southern tours, made during his presidency. His wife, a daughter of 
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Persons visiting the house in Cherry street at this time 
of day, will wonder how a building so small could contain 
the many and mighty spirits that thronged its halls in 
olden days.* Congress, cabinet, all public functionaries 
in the commencement of the government, were selected 
from the very elite of the nation. Pure patriotism, com- 
manding talent, eminent services, were the proud and 
indispensable requisites for official station in the first days 
of the republic. The first Congress was a most enlight- 
ened and dignified body. In the senate were several of 
the members of the Congress of 1776, and signers of the 
Declaration of Independence — Richard Henry Lee, who 
moved the Declaration, John Adams, who seconded it, 
with Sherman, Morris, Carroll, ete.+ 

The levees of the first president were attended by 
these illustrious men, and by many others of the patriots, 
statesmen, and soldiers, who could say of the Revolution, 
“magna pars fui ;’? while numbers of foreigners and stran- 
zers of distinction crowded to the seat of the general 
government, ali anxious to witness the grand experiment 
that was to determine how much rational liberty man- 
kind is capable of enjoying, without that liberty degen- 
erating into licentiousness. . 

Mrs. Washington’s drawing-rooms, on Friday nights, 


Thomas Willing, of Philadelphia, survived him a great many years, and died recent- 
ly, at the age of ninety-three years. 

* This was first published in the National Intelligencer, on the twenty-third of 
Fetruary, 1847. 

+ Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, and Charles 
Carroll, of Maryland were all signers of the Declaration of Independence, and were 
members of Congress during Washington’s first administration. Carroll was the 
last survivor of the glorious band of fifty-six who signed that great manifesto. He 
died in 1832, in the ninety-sixth year of his age. 
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were attended by the grace and beauty of New York.* 
On one of these occasions an incident occurred which 
might have been attended by serious consequences. 
Owing to the lowness of the ceiling in the drawing-room, 
the ostrich feathers in the head-dress of Miss MclIvers, a 
belle of New York, took fire from the chandelier, to the 
‘no small alarm of the company.+ Major Jackson, aid-de- 
camp to the president, with great presence of mind, and 
equal gallantry, flew to the rescue of the lady, and, by 
clapping the burning plumes between his hands, extin- 
guished the flame, and the drawing-room went on as 
usual. 

Washington preserved the habit, as well in public as 
in private life, of rismg at four o’clock, and retiring to 
bed at nine. On Saturdays he rested somewhat from his 
labors, by either riding into the country, attended by a 
groom, or with his family in his coach drawn by six 
horses. 

Fond of horses, the stables of the president were 
always in the finest order, and his equipage excellent, 
both in taste and quality. Indeed, so long ago as the | 
days of the vice-regal court of Lord Botetourt at Wil- 
liamsburg, in Virginia, we find that there existed a 
rivalry between the equipages of Colonel Byrd, a mag- 


* Washington’s levees were held on Tuesday, and Mrs. Washington’s drawing- 
rooms on Friday evenings. In his diary, in the autumn of 1789 and the winter of 
1790, Washington often makes a simple record, thus, on Fridays—“ The visiters 
this evening to Mrs. Washington were respectable, both of gentlemen and ladies.” 
“ The visiters to Mrs. Washington this afternoon were not numerous, but respect- 
able.”—‘‘ In the evening, a great number of ladies and many gentlemen visited Mrs 
Washington.” 

+ This was Miss Mary M‘Ivers, who was married at about that time, to the tate 
Edward Livingston, author of the Louisiana code, and American minister at the 
Freoch court. 
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nate of the old regime,* and Colonel Washington, the 
grays against the bays. Bishop, ihe celebrated body- 
servant of Braddock, was the master of Washington’s 
stables. And there were what was termed muslin horses 
in those old days. At cock-crow the stable-boys were at 
work; at sunrise Bishop stalked into the stables, a mus- 
lin handkerchief in his hand, which he applied to the 
coats of the animals, and, if the slightest stain was per- 
ceptible upon the muslin, up went the luckless wights 
of the stable-boys, and punishment was administered in- 
stanter; for to the veteran Bishop, bred amid the iron 
discipline of European armies, mercy for anything like 
a breach of duty was altogether out of the question. 

The president’s stables in Philadelphia were under the 
direction of German John, and the grooming of the 
white chargers will rather surprise the moderns. The 
night before the horses were expected to be ridden they 
were covered entirely over with a paste, of which whiting 
was the principal component part; then the animals 
were swathed in body-cloths, and left to sleep upon clean 
straw. In the morning the composition had become 
hard, was well rubbed in, and curried and brushed, which 
process gave to the coats a beautiful, glossy, and satin- 
like appearance. The hoofs were then blacked and 
polished, the mouths washed, teeth picked and cleaned ; 
and, the leopard-skin housings being properly adjusted, 
the white chargers were led out for service. Such was 
the grooming of ancient times.+ 

* Colonel Byrd, of Westover, son of Colonel William Byrd, some of whose let 
ters are printed in the Memoir of Mr. Custis, in another part of this volume. 

+ Washington’s stables in Philadelphia, were upon a narrow lane, now called 


Miner street, below Sixth. There he had ten fine bays and two white chargers. 
Samue! Breck, Esq., now [July, 1859,| cighty-eight years of age, informed me a 
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It was while residing in Cherry street that the presi- 
dent was attacked by a severe illness, that required 
a surgical operation. He was attended by the elder 
and younger Drs. Bard. The elder being somewhat 
doubtful of his nerves, gave the knife to his son, bidding 
him “cut away—deeper, deeper still; don’t be afraid; 
you see how well he bears it.” Great anxiety was felt 
in New York at this time, as the president’s case. was 
considered extremely dangerous. Happily, the operation 
proved successful, and the patient’s recovery removed all 
cause of alarm. During the illness a chain was stretched 
across the street, and the sidewalks were laid with straw.* 
Soon after his recovery, the president set out on his in- 
tended tour through the New England states.+ 


few weeks since, that when a young man, he often visited those stables, with hia 
friends from other places, to show them Washington’s horses. These constituted 
one of the most attractive “lions” of Philadelphia. He had frequently seen Wash- 
ington and his family riding in his beautiful cream-colored English coach, with six 
of these shining bay horses before it. 

* His disease was a malignant carbuncle, which, at one time, seemed to be incura- 
ble, as mortification was continually threatened. He was attended night and day 
by Doctor Samuel Bard, one of the most enlightened and skilful physicians and 
surgeons of that day. The painful tumor was upon his thigh, and was brought on 
by the excitements and labors which he had undergone since his inauguration. On 
the third of July he wrote to his friend, James M‘Henry, of Baltimore, informing 
him that the tumor was likely to prove beneficial to his general health, and that 
then he was able to exercise in his coach. To Mr, M‘Henry’s suggestion that Dr, 
Craik should be sent for, Washington replied, that it would gratify him much to 
have his old friend with him, but, since he could not enjoy that benefit, he thought 
himself “‘ fortunate in having fallen into such good hands,” as Dr. Bard’s. Doctor 
M‘Vickar, in his life of Bard, alluding to this illness of the president, relates that, 
on one occasion, being left alone with him, the sufferer, looking the physician stead- 
ily in the face, desired his candid opinion as to the probable termination of his 
disease, adding, with perfect composure —‘‘ Do not flatter me with vain hopes; ] 
am not afraid to die, and therefore can bear the worst.” Dr. Bard expressed a 
hope, but acknowledged his apprehensions. Washington replied, with the same 
coolness, ‘ Whether to-night or twenty years hence, makes no difference; I know 
that I am in the hands of a good Providence.” 

t This tour was commenced on Thursday, the fifteenth of October, 1789, and oo 
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The president's mansion was so limited in accommo- 
Jation that three of the secretaries were compelled to 
occupy one room— Humphreys, Lewis, and Nelson. 
Hfumphreys, aid-de-camp to the commander-in-chief at 
Yorktown, was a most estimable man, and at the same 
time a poet. About this period he was composing his 
“Widow of Malabar.”* Lewis and Nelson, both young 
men, were content, after the labors of the day, to enjoy 
a good night’s repose. But this was often denied them ; 
for Humphreys, when in the vein, would rise from his 
bed at any hour, and, with stentorian voice, recite his 
verses. The young men, roused from their slumbers, 
and rubbing their eyes, beheld a great burly figure, “en 
chemise,” striding across the floor, reciting with great em- 
phasis particular passages from his poem, and calling on 
his room-mates for their approbation. Having in this 
way for a considerable time “murdered the sleep” of his 
associates, Humphreys at length, wearied by his exer- 
tions, would sink upon his pillow in a kind of dreamy 
languor. So sadly were the young secretaries annoyed 
by the frequent outbursts of the poet’s imagination, that 
it was remarked of them by their friends that, from 1789, 
to the end of their lives, neither Robert Lewis noi 
Thomas Nelson were ever known to evince the slightest 
taste for poetry. 


eupied nearly a month. Major Jackson, Mr. Lear, and six servants composed his 
retinue. Chief Justice Jay, and Generals Hamilton and Knox, accompanied them 
some distance out of the city. He returned on the thirteenth of November. In his 
diary of that date he says —‘‘ Between two and three o’clock arrived at my house 
at New York, where I found Mrs. Washington and the rest of the family all well—- 
and it being Mrs. Washington’s night to receive visits, a pretty large company of 
ladies and gentlemen were present.” 

* The Widow of Malabar, or the Tyranny of Custom, is a tragedy, translated from 
the French of M. Le Mierre. It was brought out in Philadelphia, in May, 1790, by 
the old American company, in which Hallim Wignell, Harper, Biddle, Martin, 
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The mansion in Cherry street proving so very incon- 
venient, induced the French ambassador to give up his 
establishment—McComb’s new house in Broadway — 
for the accommodation of the president.* It was from 
this house in 1790 that Washington took his final de- 
parture from New York.+ It was always his habit to 
endeavor, as much as possible, to avoid the manifesta- 
tions of affection and gratitude that met him every 
where. He strove in vain; he was closely watched, and 
the people would have their way. He wished to have 
slipped off unobserved from New York, and thus steal a 
march upon his old companions-in-arms. But there were 
too many of the dear glorious old veterans of the Revo- 
lution at that time of day in and near New York to 
render such an escape even possible. 

The baggage had all been packed up; the horses, car- 
riages, and servants ordered to be over the ferry to 
Paulus’s Hook, by daybreak, and nothing was wanting 


Henry, Mrs. Henry, and Miss Tuke, were the performers. The prologue was 
written by John Trumbull, the author of Af‘Fingall, and was spoken by Mr. Hal- 
lam. The epilogue was written by Mr, Humphreys, and was spoken by Mrs 
Henry. 

* Washington, in his diary, under date of February first, 1790, says: ‘ Agreed 
on Saturday last to take Mr. M‘Combs’s house, lately occupied by the minister of 
France, for one year from and after the first day of May next. . . This day sent my 
secretary to examine the rooms to see how my furniture could be adapted to the 
respective apartments.” On Wednesday, the third, he records —“ Visited the apart. 
ments in the house of Mr. M‘Combs; made a disposition of the rooms, fixed on 
some furniture of the minister’s (which was to be sold, and was well adapted to par- 
ticular public rooms), and directed additional stables to be built.” On the twenty- 
second he records —“ Set seriously about removing my furniture to my new house. 
Two of the gentlemen of the family had their beds taken there, and will sleep 
there to-night.” This house was on Broadway, west side, a little below Trinity 
church. It was subsequently occupied as a hotel, and was called the Mansion- 
House, from the fact that it had been the presidential mansion. 

1 The seat of government was removed to Philadelphia that year, and Coney 
assembled ip that citv on the first Mondav of Decemher followine 
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for departure but the dawn. The lights were yet burn- 
ing, when the president came into the room where his 
family were assembled, evidently much pleased in the 
belief that all was right, when, immediately under the 
windows, the band of the artillery struck up Washing- 
ton’s March. “There!” he exclaimed, “it’s all over; we 
are found out. Well, well, they must have their own 
way.” New York soon after appeared as if taken by 
storm; troops and persons of all descriptions hurrying 


- down Broadway toward the place of embarcation, all 


anxious to take a last look on him whom so many could 
never expect to see again. 

The embarcation was delayed until all the complimen- 
ary arrangements were completed. The president, after 
taking leave of many dear and cherished friends, and 
many an old companion-in-arms, stepped into the barge 
that was to convey him from New York for ever. The 
soxswain gave the word “let fall;” the spray from the 
oars sparkled in the morning sunbeams; the bowman 
shoved off from the pier, and, as the barge swung round 
to the tide, Washington, rose, uncovered, in the stern, to 
bid adieu to the masses assembled on the shore; he 
waved his hat, and, in a voice tremulous from emotion, 
pronounced farewell. It may be supposed that Major 
Bauman,* who commanded the artillery on this interest- 
ing occasion, who was first captain of Lamb’s regiment, 
and a favorite officer of the War of the Revolution, would, 
when about to pay his last respects to his beloved com- 
mander, load his pieces with something more than mere 


* Major Sebastian Bauman was a meritorious artillery officer during the war. He 
was at West Point at.the time of Arnold’s treason; was at the siege of Yorktown, 
and was postmaster at New York thirteen consecutive years, commencing in 1790, 
when Washington appointed him. 
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blank cartridges. But ah! the thunders of the cannon 
were completely hushed when the mighty shout of the 
people arose that responded to the farewell of Washing- 
ton. Pure from the heart it came; right up to Heaven 
it went, to call down a blessing upon the Father of his 
Country. 

The barge had scarcely wraitie the middle of the Hud- 
son when trumpets were heard at Paulus’s Hook,* where 
the governor} and the chivalry of Jersey were in waiting 
to welcome the chief to those well-remembered shores. 
Escorts of cavalry relieved each other throughout the 
whole route, up to the Pennsylvania line; every village, 
and even hamlet, turned out its population to greet with 
cordial welcome the man upon whom all eyes were fixed, 
and in whom all hearts rejoiced. 

What must have been the recollections that crowded 
on the mind of Washington during this triumphant pro- 
gress? Newark, Brunswick, Princeton, Trenton! What 
a contrast between the glorious burst of sunshine that 
now illumined and made glad everything around these 
memorable spots, with the gloomy and desolate remem- 
brances of "76! Zhen his country’s champion, with the 
wreck of a shattered host, was flying before a victorious 
and well-appointed foe, while all around him was shroud- 
ed in the darkness of despair; now, ix his glorious prog- 
ress over the selfsame route, his firm footstep presses 
upon the soil of an infant empire, reposing in the joys 
of peace, independence, and happiness. 

Among the many who swelled his triumph, ‘the most 
endeared to the heart of the chief were the old associates 


* Now Jersey City, opposite New York. 
t Governor Richard Howell, of New Jersey 
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of his toils, his fortunes, and his fame. Many of the 
Revolutionary veterans were living in 1790, and, by 
their presence, gave a dignified tone and character to all 
public assemblages; and when you saw a peculiarly fine- 
looking soldier in those old days, and would ask, “to 
what corps of the American army did you belong?” 
drawing himself up to his full height, with a martial air, 
and back of the hand thrown up to his forehead, the vet- 
eran would reply, “ Life-Guard, your honor.”* 

And proud and happy were these veterans in again 
beholding their own good Lady Washington. Greatly was 
she beloved in the army. Her many intercessions with 
the chief for the pardon of offenders, and her kind- 
ness to the sick and wounded, caused her annual arrival 
in camp to be hailed as an event that would serve to dis- 
sipate the gloom of the winter-quarters. 

Arrived at the line, the Jersey escort was relieved by 
the cavalry of Pennsylvania; and when near to Philadel- 
phia, the president was met by Governor Miffliny and a 
brilliant cortege of officers, and escorted by a squadron 


* See chapter vii. 

+ Thomas Mifflin was born in Philadelphia, of Quaker parents, in the year 1774 
He was trained in all the strictness of the sect. He prepared for mercantile life, and 
at quite an early age made a voyage to Europe. In 1772, he was elected a repre 
sentative in the colonial assembly of his province, and in 1774, being recognised as a 
warm republican, he was chosen a representative in the continental Congress. ‘The 
following year he entered the military service, accompanied Washington to Cam 
bridge, as his aid, and in the spring of 1776, was commissioned a brigadier in the 
continental army. He was promoted to major-general in February, 1777, and con- 
tinued in service until near the close of the war. In the autumn of 1783, he was 
chosen president of Congress, of which he was a member, and received from Wash- 
ington his commission, when he resigned it. In 1785 he was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, and in 1787 was a member of the federal convention. He was 
elected governor of Pennsylvania in 1790, and held that office nine years. He re- 


tired from it in December 1799, and expired at Lancaster the following month, at 


the age of fifty-six years. 
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of horse to the city. Conspicuous among the governor's 
suite, as well for his martial bearing as for the manly 
beauty of his person, was General Walter Stewart, a son 
of Erin, and a gallant and distinguished officer of the 
Pennsylvania line. To Stewart, as to Cadwalader, 
Washington was most warmly attached; indeed, those 
officers were among the very choicest of the contribu- 
tions of Pennsylvania to the army and cause of Independ- 
ence. Mifflin, small in stature, was active, alert, “every 
inch a soldier.” He was a patriot of great influence in 
Pennsylvania in the “times that tried men’s souls,” and 
nobly did he exert that influence in raising troops, with 
which to reinforce the wreck of the grand army at the 
close of the campaign of ’76. 

Arrived within the city, the crowd became intense. 
The president left his carriage and mounted the white 
charger; and, with the governor on his right, proceeded 
to the City Tavern in South Second street,* where quar- 
ters were prepared for him, the light-infantry, after some 
time, having opened a passage for the carriages. At the 
City Tavern the president was received by the authori- 
ties of Philadelphia, who welcomed the chief magistrate 
to their city as to his home for the remainder of his 
presidential term. A group of old and long-tried friends 
were also in waiting. Foremost among these, and first 
to grasp the hand of Washington, was one who was al- 

* The City Tavern was then, and had been since its erection in 1770, the leading 
public-house in Philadelphia. It was in South Second, near Walnut street. It 
was the gathering-place for the members of the continental Congress; and from it 
one of the most remarkable processions ever known, was seen on the fifth of Sep 
tember, 1774. John Adams, in his diary, says: ‘‘ At ten, the delegates all met at 
the City Tavern, and walked to the Carpenter’s Hall.” Within an hour afterward, 


the first Congress was organized by the appointment of Peyton Randolph as presi- 
dent, and Charles Thomson as secretarv 
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ways nearest to his heart, a patriot and public benefactor, 
Robert Morris. 

After remaining a short time in Philadelphia, the pres- 
ident speeded on his journey to that home where he ever 
found rest from his mighty labors, and enjoyed the sweets 
of rural and domestic happiness amid his farms and at 
his fireside of Mount Vernon. 

Onward, still onward, flows the tide of time. The few 
who yet survive that remember the father of his country, 
are fast fading away. A little while, and their gray heads 
will all have dropped into the grave. May the reminis- 
cences of one whom Washington adopted in infancy, 
cherished in youth, and who grew up to manhood under 
his parental care, continue to find favor with the Ameri- 
can people! 
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CHAPTER XXIL 


WASHINGTON’S HOME AND HOUSEHOLD.” 


OnpEr —Pusiic Days WHILE PRESIDENT— WASHINGTON’s AVERSION TO SHOW AND Pomp — 
CoNGRESSIONAL AND DrpLoMATIO DInNERS— Mrs, WASHINGTON’s EveNtING Partirs— THE 
CINoINNATI — WASHINGTON’S ATTENTION TO PRIVATE CoNOEENS — His Economy — His En- 
DEAVORS TO AVOID PERSONAL ATTENTIONS— His RECEPTION EVERYWHERE— COLONEL 
Proctor — CoLoneL Rogers — GENERAL CHarLes Soott— An InisH SOLDIER AT THE PRES- 
IDENTIAL MAnsion—TuHE WRATH OF WASHINGTON — His SrensE oF Justio—E— First In- 
TERVIEW WITH 87. CLAIR AFTER HIS DEFEAT— WASHINGTON’S STEWARD — His ExTRAVA- 
G@ANogk REPROVED— THE CuizF Cook OF THE PRESIDENTIAL MANSION — His CHARACTER 
anp Hasits—Tur CoacHMAN—THE COAOH IN WHICH THE PERSIDENT MADE 413 TouR 
THROUGH THE SouTHERN Strates—THE STABLES IN PHILADELPHIA—THE CHARGERS AND 
TBE CoacH-HorsErs— ALMOST A CATASTROPHE — WASHINGTON’S PUNCTUALITY — SOENES ON 
THE NATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES — REFLECTIONS. 


Wherever Washington established a home—whether 
temporary or fixed, whether amid the log huts of Morris- 
town or the Valley Forge, the presidential mansions in 
New York or Philadelphia, or his own beloved Mount 
Vernon—everywhere order, method, punctuality, econ- 
omy reigned. His household, whether civil or military, 
was always upon a liberal scale, and was conducted with 
due regard to economy and usefulness. 

The public days of the first president of the United 
States, were two in each week. On Tuesday from three 
to four o’clock, a levee was held for foreign ministers, 
strangers, and others, who could there be presented to 


* The earlier portion of this chapter was written in July, 1827, and published 
im the Alexandria Gazette. The latter portion, commencing with a notice of Fraunces, 
the steward, was written and published in a Baltimore paper, in April, 1849. 
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the chief magistrate, without the formality of letters of 
introduction. It was, indeed more an arrangement of 
mutual convenience to the parties, than an affair of state ; 
still it was objected to by some, at, that time of day, as 
savoring rather of monarchal etiquette, than of the 
simpler customs which should distinguish a republic.— 
Who thinks so now? In truth, the first president was 
so occupied with the multiplicity of public concerns, at- 
tendant on the outset of a new government, that it be- 
came necessary to limit the time of visiters of mere cere- 
mony, as much as possible; and the levee enabled all 
such personages to pay their respects within the moder- 
ate compass of an hour. The world is always governed 
in a considerable degree by form and usage. There 
never lived a man more averse to show and pomp than 
Washington. Plain in his habits, there was none to whom 
the details of official parade and ceremony could be less 
desirable; but correct in all his varied stations of life, 
the days of the first presidency will ever appear as 
among the most dignified and imposing in our country’s 
annals.* 


* In a letter to Doctor Stuart, Washington gives an account of the origin of his 
levees. ‘‘ Before the custom was established,” he says, “ which now accommodates 
foreign characters, strangers, and others, who, from motives of curiosity, respect for 
the chief magistrate, or any other cause, are induced to call upon me, I was unable 
to attend to any business whatever; for gentlemen, consulting their own convenience 
rather than mine, were calling after the time I rose from breakfast, and often before, 
until I sat down to dinner. This, as I resolved not to neglect my public duties, 
reduced me to the choice of one of these alternatives: either to refuse visits alto 
gether, or to appropriate a time for the reception of them. The first would, Iknew, 
be disgusting to many ; the latter, I expected, would undergo animadversions from 
those who would find fault with or without cause. To please everybody was im- 
possible. I, therefore, adopted that line of conduct which combined public advan- 
tage with private convenience, and which, in my judgment, was unexceptionable in 
itself.... These visits are optional; they are made without invitation ; between the 
honrs of three and four every Tuesday, I am prepared to receive them. Gentlemon, 
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On Thursday the president gave his congressional and 
diplomatic dinners; and on Friday night, Mrs. Washing- 
ton received company at what was then, and is still, 
called the drawing-room.* 


often in great numbers, come and go, chat with each other, and act as they please 
A porter shows them into the.room, and they retire from it when they choose, with 
out ceremony. At their first entrance they salute me, and I them, and as many as 
I can I talk to.” 

* See note on page 396. Mr. Wansey, an English traveller, who published an 
account of his Excursion in the United States, in 1795, says, that the democrats 
“objected to these drawing-rooms of Mrs. Washington, as tending to give hera 
super-eminency, and as introductory to the paraphernalia of courts.” After quoting 
this, Dr. Griswold, in his Republican Court, remarks: ‘‘ With what feelings the ex 
cellent woman regarded these democrats is shown by an anecdote of the same period. 
She was a severe disciplinarian, and Nelly Custis was not often permitted by her to 
be idle, or to follow her own caprices. The young girl was compelled to practise at 
the harpsichord four or five hours every day, and one morning, when she should 
have been playing, her grandmother entered the room, remarking that she had net 
heard the music, and also that she had observed some person going out, whose name 
she would very much like to know. Nelly was silent, and suddenly her attention 
was arrested by a blemish on the wall, which had been newly painted a delicate — 
cream color. ‘Ah! it was no federalist,’ she exclaimed, looking at the spot just 
above a settee; ‘none but a filthy democrat would mark a place with his good-for. 
nothing head in that manner!” 

Samuel York Atlee, Esq. of Washington city, called the attention of Mr. Custis 
to this statement, when the venerable author of these Recollections, in a letter to that 
gentleman, on the 29th of December, 1854, remarked :— 

“ As to the story of Nelly Custis, my sister, practising very long and very un- 
willingly at the harpsichord, that part of the tale of Wansey is trae. The poor girl 
would play and cry, and cry and play, for long hours, under the immediate eye of 
her grandmother, a rigid disciplinarian in all things. 

‘As to the absurd details that chronicle a saying of Mrs. Washington, touching 
democrats, no one, my dear sir, who knew that venerable lady, or who had eyer 
heard of her, will believe a word of it. As the esteemed Lady Washington of the 
army of Independence, or the Lady-president of later days, Mrs. Washington was 
remarkable for her affable and dignified manners, and her courteous and kindly de- 
meanor to all who approached her. Again, it is notorious that the politicians and 
atatesmen of both parties were equally well and kindly received at the presidental 
mansion, where were welcomed Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Giles, and others of the chiefs of 
the democratic party, as well as Mr. Ames, Mr. Sedgwick, and others of the feder- 
alists. 

“T can, with great truth, aver that, in the whole period of the first presidency, 1 
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The president attended Mrs. Washington’s evening 
parties, and paid his compliments to the circle of ladies, 
with that ease and elegance of manners for which he 
was remarkable. Among the most polished and well- 
bred gentlemen of his time, he was always particularly 
polite to ladies, even in the rugged scenes of war; and, 
in advanced age, many were the youthful swains who 
sighed for those gracious smiles with which the fair al- 
ways received the attentions of this old beau of sixty- 
five. | 

An interesting class of persons were to be found at 
the side of the chief, on both his public and private days, 
who gave a feeling and character to every scene, and 
threw a charm over very many of the associations of 
more than thirty years ago. We mean the patriots and 
heroes of the Revolution. Among the finest recollections 
of those gone-by days, were of the anniversary of inde- 
pendence, when the gray-haired brethren of the Cin- 
cinnati assembled around their illustrious president-gene- 
ral, many of them seamed with scars, and all bearing the 
badge of the most honored association upon-earth.* These 


never heard Mrs. Washington engage in any political controversy, or, indeed, touch 
on the subject of politics at all. 

“ Another remark, and I have done. 

“ The sitting parlor, into which all visiters were shown, was papered, not “‘ painied ;” 
but even had it been painted a /a Griswold, things were better ordered in the house 
of the first president than that a gentleman-visiter, on leaning against the wainscot, 
should leave his mark behind him.” 

* The society of the Cincinnati, composed of officers of the continental army, 
was organized in 1783. It was conceived by General Henry Knox, and when he 
communicated his ideas on the subject to Washington, he heartily approved of it. 
4 committee, consisting of Generals Knox, Hand, and Huntington, and Captain 
Shaw, was appointed to put the propositions of several who were interested in the 
matter into a proper form. This committee reported at a meeting held at the quar- 
ters of the Baron Steuben, in Fishkill, Duchess county, nearly opposite Newburgh 
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venerated forms are now rarely to be seen, and soun will 
be seen no more; but like Ossian’s shadowy heroes, they 
will appear through the mists of time, and their heroic 
lives and actions will inspire the bards of liberty, while 
liberty exists to bless mankind. 

Notwithstanding his great occupation in public affairs 
the first president by no means neglected his private 
concerns. He was in the habit of receiving regular and 
lengthy reports from the agents of his estates in Virginia, 
and directed by letter the management of those exten- 
sive establishments, with both consummate skill and suc- 
cess. He also inspected the weekly accounts and dis- 
bursements of his household in Philadelphia. Indeed, 
nothing seemed to escape the discerning mind of this 
wonderful man, “who had a time for all things, and did 
everything in its proper time,” and in order. 


(the head-quarters of the army were at the latter place), and the society was duly 
organized. 

As it was composed of officers who had served their country, and were about tu 
resume their several domestic employments, they called themselves the CincINNATI, 
in honor of that illustrious Roman, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, whose noble example 
they were about to follow. The chief objects of the society were to promote cordial 
friendship and indissoluble union among themselves; to commemorate by frequent 
re-unions the great struggle they had just passed through; to use their best endeavors 
for the promotion of human liberty; to cherish good feeling between the respective 
states; and to extend benevolent aid to those of the society whose circumstances 
might require it. They formed a general society, and elected Washington. the 
president, and Knox the secretary. The former held his office until his death, and 
was succeeded by General Alexander Hamilton. For greater convenience, state 
societies were organized, which were auxilliary to the parent society. To perpetuate 
the association, it was provided in the constitution, that the eldest male descendant 
of an original member should be entitled to membership on the decease of such 
member, “‘in failure thereof, the collateral branches, who may be judged worthy of 
becoming its supporters and members.” They also adopted an Order, to be worn 
whenever the society should meet. For a full account of this society, with deline 
ations of its Order and certificate of membership, see Lossing’s Field-Book of the 
Revolution, i. 694. 
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General Washington was a practical economist: while 
he wished that: his style of living should be fully in char- 
acter with his exalted station, he was utterly averse to 
waste or extravagance of any sort, He frequently repri- 
manded his first steward, Fraunces (the same at whose 
hotel, in New York, the general-in-chief took leave of his 
brother-officers), for expenditures which appeared to be 
both unnecessary and extravagant.* 

The first president took considerable pains, and used 
frequent stratagems, in endeavoring to avoid the num- 
berless manifestations of attachment and respect which 
awaited him wherever he went. On his journeys, he 
charged the courier who would precede to engage ac- 
commodations at the inns, by no means to mention the 
coming of the president to other than the landlord. 
These precautions but rarely took effect; and often when 
the chief would suppose that he had stolen a march upon 
his old companions-in-arms and fellow-citizens, a horse- 
man would be discovered dashing off at full speed, 


* This steward was Samuel Fraunces (commonly called Black Sam, because of 
his dark complexion), who kept a public house on the corner of Pearl and Broad 
streets, New York. When Washington and his army occupied the city, in the 
summer of 1776, the chief resided at Richmond hill, a little out of town, after- 
ward the seat of Aaron Burr. Fraunces’s daughter was Washington’s housekeeper, 
and she saved his life on one occasion, by exposing the intentions of Hickey, one of 
the Life-Guard (already mentioned), who was about to. murder the general, by put- 
ting poison in a dish of peas prepared for his table. In 1785, when Washington 
wished a good cook at Mount Vernon, he applied to Fraunces to recommend one to 
him. At the time he was appointed steward, the following advertisement ap- 
peared :-— 

‘Whereas, all servants and others appointed to procure provisions or supplies 
for the household of the PresipentT or run United Srares, will be furnished 
with moneys for these purposes; Notice is therefore given, that no accounts, for the 
payment of which the public might be considered responsible, are to be opened 
with any of them. 

‘ May 4, 1789. SamugL Fraunozs, Steward to the Household.” 
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-and soon would be heard the trumpet of the volunteer- 
cavalry ; and the village cannon, roused from its bed of 
neglect, where it had lain since warlike time, would sum- 
mon all within reach of its echoes, to haste and bid wel- 
come to the man who was “ first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” Every village and little hamlet poured forth 
their population to greet the arrival of him who all de- 
lighted to honor. A kind of jubilee attended every- 
where the progress of the patriot chief; for even the 
school children, with the curiosity incident to that age 
of innocence, would labor hard at the daily lesson, and 
leave the birch to hang idly on the wall, when to see 
General Washington was the expected holyday and reward ; 
and many of these children, now the parents of children, 
while recalling the golden hours of infancy, will dwell 
with delight on the time when they were presented to 
the paternal chief, and recount how they heard the kind- 
ly sounds of his voice, felt the kindlier touch of his hand, 
or climbed his knee, to “share the good man’s smile.” 
Pure, happy, and honored recollections! they will de- 
scend like traditionary lore from generation to genera- 
tion, venerable to all future time. 

In the frequent trial of generalship between the chief 
and his ancient comrade-in-arms—the one seeking to 
avoid the testimonies of respect and attachment, which 
the other was equally studious to offer—the late Colonel 
Proctor,* a gallant and distinguished officer of artillery, 
was several times out-generalled—the president having 
reached the seat of government privately and unobserved. 
This roused the good old colonel, who declared, “ He 


* Colonel Thomas Proctor was in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Monmouth, and was with Sullivan in his famous campaign against the Indians 
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shall not serve me so again; I'll warrant that my matches 
will be found lighted next time.” 

At the ferry of the Susquehannah, lived a veteran 
worthy of the Revolutionary day, where the _presi- 
dent always took quarters on his journeys to and from 
his seat in Virginia, As the boat touched the shore, 
punctual to the moment and true to his post, stood Col- 
onel Rogers, prepared to hand Mrs. Washington to his 
house. It was his claim, his privilege; like the claims | 
at a coronation, it had been put in and allowed, and, 
verily, the veteran would not have yielded it to an em- 
peror.* : 

The late General Charles Scott had a most inveterate 
habit of swearing; whether in private or public society, 
on his farm, or the field of battle, every other word was 
an oath. On the night preceding the battle of Prince- 
ton, Scott received an order from the commander-in-chief 
in person to defend a bridge to the last extremity. “To 
the last man, your excellency,” replied Scott; and, for- 
getting the presence of his chief, accompanied the words 
with tremendous oaths. The general, as may be well 
supposed, had but little time, on that eventful evening, 
to notice or chide this want of decorum in his brave and 
well-tried soldier. After the war, a friend of the gallant 
general, anxious to reform his evil habits, asked him 
whether it was possible that. the man so much beloved, 
the admired Washington, ever swore? Scott reflected 
for a moment, and then exclaimed, “Yes, once. It was 
at Monmouth, and on a day that would have made any 


* At the Head of Elk, was a veteran named Tommy Giles (who had served 
Washington as an express rider), who alwsys claimed, and received, the same 
honor 
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man swear. Yes, sir, he swore on that day, till the 
leaves shook on the trees, charming, delightful. Never 
have I enjoyed such swearing before, or since. Sir, on 
that ever-memorable day he swore like an angel from 
Heaven.”* The reformer abandoned the general in de 
spar. 

During the first presidency, the door of the mansion 
gathered but little rust on its hinges, while its latch was 
often lifted by the “broken soldier.” Scarce a day passed 
that some veteran of the heroic time did not present 
himself at headquarters. 'The most tattered of these types 
of the days of privation and trial were “kindly bid to 
stay,” were offered refreshment, and a glass of something 
to their old general’s health, and then dismissed with 
lighter hearts, and heavier pouches. So passed the 
many, but not so with one of Erin’s sons. It was about 
the hour of the Tuesday levee, when German John, the 
porter, opened to a hearty rap, expecting to admit at 
least a dignitary of the land, or foreign ambassador, when 
who should march into the hall but an old fellow, whose 
weather-beaten countenance, and well-worn apparel, 
showed him to be “no carpet knight.” His introduction 
was short, but to the purpose. He had “come to head- 
quarters to see his honor’s excellence, God bless him.” 


* Charles Scott was a native of Cumberland county, in Virginia. He raised the 
first company of volunteers in that state, south of the James river, that actually en- 
tered into the continental service. So much was he appreciated, that, in 1777, the 
shire-town of Powhatan county was named in honor of him. Congress appointed 
him a brigadier in the continental army on the first of April, 1777. He served with 
"distinction during the war, and at its termination he went to Kentucky. He settled 
in Woodford county, in that state, in 1785. He was with St. Clair at his defeat in 
1791; and in 1794 he commanded a portion of Wayne’s army at the battle of the 
Fallen Timber. He was governor of Kentucky from 1808 to 1812. He died ‘on the 
twenty-second of October, 1820, aged seventy-four years. 
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He was an old soldier. In vain the porter assured him 
that it would be impossible to see the president at that 
time; a great company was momently expected— the 
hall was not a fitting place—would he go to the stew- 
ard’s apartment and get something to drink? To all 
which Pat replied, that he was in no hurry ; that he would 
wait his honor’s leisure ; and, taking a chair, composed 
and made himself comfortable. And now passed minis- 
ters of state and foreign ministers, senators, judges; the 
great and the gay. Meanwhile, poor Pat stoutly main- 
tained his post, gazing on the crowd, till the levee having 
ended, and the president about to retire to his library, 
he was informed that an obstinate Irishman had taken 
possession of the hall, and would be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of an interview with the president himslf 
The chief good-naturedly turned into the hall. So soon 
as the veteran saw his old commander, he roared out: 
“Long life to your honor’s excellence,” at the same time 
hurling his hat to the floor, and erecting himself with 
military precision. “Your honor will not remember me, 
though many is the day that I have marched under your 
orders, and many’s the hard knocks I’ve had, too. I be- 
longed to Wayne’s brigade—Mad Anthony, the British 
called him, and, by the power, he was always mad 
enough for them. I was wounded in the battle of Ger- 
mantown. Hurrah for America! and it does my heart 
good to see your honor; and how is the dear lady and 
all the little ones?’ Here the usually grave tempera 
ment of Washington gave way, as, with a smile, he re- 
plied, he was well, as was Mrs. Washington, but they 
were unfortunate in having no children; then pressing 
a token into the soldier’s hand, he ascended the staircase 
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to his library. The Irishman followed with his eyes the 
retiring general, then looked again and again upon the 
token, which he had received from his honor’s own hand, 
pouched it, recovered his hat, which he placed with mil- 
itary exactness a little on one side, then took up his line 
of march, and as he passed the porter, called out, “ There 
now, you Hessian fellow, you see that his honor’s excel- 
lence has not forgotten an ould solder.” 

These anecdotes, though simple in themselves, possess 
no common character. They are Tules of the Days of 
Washington, and tales of the heart. _We proceed to some- 
- thing more grave. . 

The president was dining, when an officer arrived from 
the western army with despatches, his orders requiring 
that he should deliver them only to the commander-in- 
chief. The president retired, but soon reappeared, bear- 
ing in his hand an open letter. No change was per- 
ceptible in his countenance, as addressing the company 
he observed that the army of St. Clair had been surprised 
by the Indians, and was cut to pieces.* The company 


* For several years after the peace of 1783, British agents on the northwestern 
frontier of the United States, continued to tamper with the Indians, and excite them 
to hostilities against the people of the new republic. The Indians showed growing 
discontent for some time, and finally, in the spring of 1790, these developed into’ 
open hostilities. All attempts at pacific arrangements were fruitless, and a strong 
force, under General Harmer, was sent into the Indian country, north of the present 
city of Cincinnati, to desolate the Indian villages and crops, in order to impress them 
with terror. This accomplished, he penetrated deeper, and in two battles (October 
17 and 22, 1790), near the present village of Fort Wayne, in Indiana, he was de- 
feated, with considerable loss. The following year, General Scott led some Ken- 
tucky volunteers against the Indians on the Wabash; and another marched thither 
in July following, under General Wilkinson. General St. Clair was then governor 
of the Northwestern territory, and in September, 1791, he marched against the 
Indians, at the head of two thousand men. While in camp, near the northern line 
of the present Darke country, in Ohio, on the fourth of November, he was surprised 
and defeated. ; 
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soon after retired. The president repaired to his private 
parlor, attended by Mr. Lear, his principal secretary, and 
a scene ensued of which our pen can give but a feeble 
description. 

The chief paced the room in hurried strides. In his 
agony, he struck his clenched hands with fearful force 
against his forehead, and in a paroxysm of anguish ex- 
claimed: “That brave army, so officered— Butler, Fergu- 
son, Kirkwood—such officers are not to be replaced in a 
day—that brave army cut to pieces. 0 God!” Then 
turning to the secretary, who stood amazed at a spectacle 
so unique, as Washington in all his terrors, he continued : 
- “Tt was here, sir, in this very room, that I conversed 
with St. Clair, on the very eve of his departure for the 
West. I remarked, I shall not interfere, general, with 
the orders of General Knox, and the war department; 
they are sufficiently comprehensive and judicious; but, 
as an old soldier, as one whose early life was particularly 
engaged in Indian warfare, I feel myself competent to 
counsel; General St. Clair, in three words, beware of 
surprise ; trust not the Indian; leave not your arms for 
a moment; and when you halt for the night, be sure to 
fortify your camp—again and again, general, beware of 
surprise. And yet that brave army surprised, and cut 
to pieces, with Butler, and an host of others slain, O 
God!” Here the struggle ended, as with mighty efforts 
the hero chained down the rebellious giant of passion, 
and Washington became “himself again.” In a subdued 
tone of voice, he proceeded: “ But he shall have justice ; 
yes, long, faithful, and meritorious services have their 
claims. I repeat—he shall have justice.” 

Thus concluded a scene as remarkable as rare. It 
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served to display this great man as nature had made 
him, with passions fierce and impetuous, which, like the 
tornado of the tropics, would burst for a while in awful 
grandeur, and then show, in higher relief, a serene and 
brilliant sky.* 


* The venerable Richard Rush, who died at his beautiful seat of Sydenham, near 
Philadelphia, while these pages were in preparation, has given in a thin volume, en- 
titled Washington in Domestic Life, the following account of this matter, which cor- 
responds with that of Mr. Custis, written thirty years before. Mr. Custis doubtless 
also received his information from the lips of Mr. Lear :— : 

**An anecdote I derived from Colonel Lear,” says Mr. Rush, ‘shortly before 
his death in 1816, may here be related, showing the height to which Washington’s 
passion would rise, yet be controlled. It belongs to his domestic life, with which I 
am dealing, having occurred under his own roof, while it marks public feeling the 
most intense, and points to the moral of his life. I give it in Colonel Lear’s words, 
as near as I can, having made a note of them at the time. 

“Toward the close of a winter’s day in 1791, an officer in uniform was seen tc 
dismount in front of the president’s house, in Philadelphia, and giving the bridle to 
his servant, knocked at the door of the mansion. Learning from the porter that the 
president was at dinner, he said he was on public business and had despatches for 
the president. A servant was sent into the dining-room to give the information to 
Mr. Lear, who left the table and went into the hall, where the officer repeated what 
he had said. Mr. Lear replied that, as the president’s secretary, he would take 
eharge of the despatches and deliver them at the proper time. The officer made 
answer, that he had just arrived from the western army, and his orders were to de- 
liver them with all promptitude, and to the president in person; but that he would 
wait his directions. Mr. Lear returned, and in a whisper imparted to the president 
what had passed. General Washington rose from the table, and went to the officer. 
He was back in a short time, made a word of apology for his absence, but no allu- 
sion to the cause of it. He had company that day. Everything went on as usual. 
Dinner over, the gentlemen passed to the drawing-room of Mrs. Washington, which 
was open in the evening. The general spoke courteously to every lady in the room, 
as was his custom. His hours were early, and by ten o’clock all the company had 
gone. Mrs. Washington and Mr. Lear remained. Soon Mrs. Washington left the: 
room. 

“The general now walked backward and forward for some minutes without speak- 
ing. Then he sat down on a sofa by the fire, telling Mr. Lear to sit down. To 
this moment there had been no change in his manner since his interruption at the 
table. Mr. Lear now perceived emotion. This rising in him, he broke out sudden- 
ly, “It’s all over—St. Clair’s defeated—routed ; the officers nearly all killed, the 
men by wholesale; the rout complete—too shocking to think of—and a surprise in 
the bargain!” 
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The first interview of the president with St. Clair, after 
the fatal fourth of November, was nobly impressive. 
The unfortunate general, worn down by age, disease, 
and the hardships of a frontier campaign, assailed by the 
press, and with the current of popular opinion setting 
hard against him, repaired to his chief, as to a shelter 
from the fury of so many elements. Washington ex 
tended his hand to one who appeared in no new charac- 
ter; for, during the whole of a long life, misfortune 
seemed “ to have marked him for her own.” Poor old 


“He uttered all this with great vehemence. Then he paused, got up from the 
sofa and walked about the room several times, agitated, but saying nothing. Near 
the door he stopped short and stood still a few seconds, when his wrath became ter 
rible. 

“*Yes”” he burst forth, “ ‘HERE, on this very spot, I took leave of him; IJ 
wished him success and honor; you have your instructions, I said, from the secre- 
tary ot war; I had a strict eye to them, and will add but one word—beware of a 
surprise. I repeat it, beware of a surprise—you know how the Indians fight us. 
He went off with that as my last solemn warning thrown into his ears. And yet, to 
suffer that army to be cut to pieces, hacked by a surprise—the very thing I guarded 
him against! O God, O God, he’s worse thana murderer! How can he answer 
it to his country the blood of the slain is upon him—the curse of widows and 
orphans—the curse of Heaven!’ 

“ This torrent came out in tone appalling. His very frame shook. It was awful, 
said Mr. Lear. More than once he threw his hands up as he hurled imprecations 
upon St. Clair. Mr. Lear remained speechless; awed into breathless silence. 

“The roused chief sat down on the sofa once more. He seemed conscious of his 
passion, and uncomfortable. He was silent. His wrath began to subside; he at 
ength said, in an altered voice, ‘This must not go beyond this room.’ Another 
pause followed—a longer one—when he said, in a tone quite low, ‘ General St. 
Clair shall have justice. I looked hastily through the despatches, saw the whole 
disaster, but not all the particulars; I will hear him without prejudice; he shali 
have full justice.’ 

“ He was now, said Mr. Lear, perfectly calm. Half an hour had gone by. The 
storm was over; and no sign of it was afterwards seen in his conduct, or heard in 
his conversation. The result is known. The whole case was investigated by Con- 
gress. St. Clair was exculpated and regained the confidence Washington had in 
him when appointing him to that command. He had put himself into the thickest 
of the fight and escaped unhurt, though so ill as to be carried on a litter, and unable 
© mount his horse without help.” 
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St. Clair hobbled up to his chief, seized the offered hand 
in both of his, and gave vent to his feelings in an audible 
manner.* He was subsequently tried by a commission 
of government, and proved to have been unfortunate. 

We have mentioned Sam. Fraunces, the president’s 
steward. He was a rare whig in the Revolutionary day 
and attached no little importance to his person and char 
acter, from the circumstance that the memorable parting 
of the commander-in-chief with his old and long endeared 
companions-in-arms had taken place at his tavern m 
New York.+ 

The steward was a man of talent and considerable 
taste in the line of his profession, but was at the same 
time ambitious, fond of display, and regardless of expense. 
This produced continued difficulties between the pres- 
ident and certainly one of the most devotedly attached 
to him of all his household. 

The expenses of the presidential mansion were settled 
weekly; and, upon the bills being presented, the presi- 


* Mr. Custis informed me that he happened to be present at the beginning of that 
Interview. He was then between the tenth and eleventh year of his age, and it made 
an impression on his mind. 

t+ When the British had evacuated New York, in November, 1783, and the Amer- 
ican army was disbanded, Washington prepared to proceed to Annapolis to resign 
his commission. On Thursday, the fourth of December, the principal officers in 
the army yet remaining in the service, assembled at Fraunces’, to take a final leave 
of their beloved chief. The scene is described as one of great tenderness. Wash- 
ington entered the room where they were all waiting, and taking a glass of wine in 
his hand, he said, ‘‘ With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you 
I most devoutly wish that your latter days may be as prosperous and happy as your 
former ones have been glorious and honorable.” Having drank, he continued, ‘I 
ean not come to each of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged to you if each 
will come and take me by the hand.” Knox, who stood nearest to him, turned and 
grasped his hand, and, while the tears flowed down the cheeks of each, the com- 
mander-in-chief kissed him. This he did to each of his officers, while tears and schs 


stifled utterance. 
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dent would rate his steward soundly upon his expensive- 
ness, saying that, while he wished to live conformably 
to his high station, liberally, nay handsomely, he abhor: 
red waste and extravagance, and insisted that his house- 
hold should be conducted with due regard to economy 
and usefulness. 

Fraunces would promise amendment, and the next 
week the same scene would be re-enacted in all its parts, 
the steward retiring in tears, and exclaiming, “ Well, he 
may discharge me; he may kill me if he will; but while 
he is president of the United States, and I have the 
honor to be his steward, his establishment shall be sup- 
plied with the very best of everything that the whole 
country can afford.” 

Washington was remarkably fond of fish. It was the 
habit for New England Jadies frequently to prepare the 
codfish in a very nice manner, and send it enveloped in 
cloths, so as to arrive quite warm for the president’s 
Saturday dinner, he always eating codfish on that day in 
compliment to his New England recollections. 

It happened that a single shad was caught in the Dela- 
ware in February, and brought to the Philadelphia mar- 

-ket for sale. Fraunces pounced upon it with the speed 
of an osprey, regardless of price, but charmed that he 
had secured a delicacy that, above all others, he knew 
would be agreeable to the plate of his chief. 

When the fish was served, Washington suspected a 
departure from his orders touching the provision to be 
made for his table, and said to Fraunces, who stood at 
his post at the sideboard, “ What fish is this ?—* A shad, 
a very fine shad,” was the reply ; “I knew your excel- 
lency was particularly fond of this kind of fish, and was 
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so fortunate as to procure this one in market—a solitary 
one, and the first of the season.”—* The price, sir; the 
price!” continued Washington, in a stern commanding 
tone; “the price, sir ?”—*“ Three—three—three dollars,” 
stammered out the conscience-stricken steward. “Take 
it away,’ thundered the chief; “take it away, sir; it 
shall never be said that my table sets such an examp!e 
of luxury and extravagance.” Poor Fraunces tremblingly 
obeyed, and the first shad of the season was removed 
untouched, to be speedily discussed by the gourmands 
of the servants’ hall. ; 

The chief cook would have been termed in modern 
parlance, a celebrated artiste. He was named Hercules, 
and familiarly termed Uncle Harkless. Trained in the 
mysteries of his part from early youth, and in the palmy 
days of Virginia, when her thousand chimneys smoked 
to indicate the generous hospitality that reigned through- 
out the whole length and breadth of her wide domain, 
Uncle Harkless was, at the period of the first presidency, 
as highly accomplished a proficient in the culinary art as 
could be found in the United States. He was a dark- 
brown man, little, if any, above the usual size, yet pos- 
sessed of such great muscular power as to entitle him to 
be compared with his namesake of fabulous history. 

The chief cook gloried in the cleanliness and nicety of 
his kitchen. Under his iron discipline, wo to his under 
lings if speck or spot could be discovered on the tables 
or dressers, or if the utensils did not shine like polished 
silver With the luckless wights who had offended in 
these particulars there was no arrest of punishment, for 
judgment and execution went hand in hand. 

The steward, and indeed the whole household, treated 
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the chief cook with much respect, as well for his valua 
ble services as for his general good character and pleas 
ing manners. 

Tt was while preparing the Thursday or Congress din 
ner that Uncle Harkless shone in all his splendor. Dur. 
ing his labors upon this banquet he required some half 
dozen aprons, and napkins out of number. It was sur. 
prising the order and discipline that was observed in so 
bustling a scene. His underlings flew in all directions 
to execute his orders, while he, the great master-spirit, 
seemed to possess the power of ubiquity, and to be every- 
where at the same moment. 

When the steward in snow-white apron, silk shorts and 
stockings, and hair in full powder, placed the first dish 
on the table, the clock being on the stroke of four, “the 
labors of Hercules” ceased. 

While the masters of the republic were engaged in dis- 
cussing the savory viands of the Congress dinner, the 
chief cook retired to make his toilet for an evening 
promenade. His perquisites from the slops of the kitchen 
were from one to two hundred dollars a year. Though 
homely in person, he lavished the most of these large 
avails upon dress. In making his toilet his linen was of 
unexceptionable whiteness and quality, then black silk 
shorts, ditto waistcoat, ditto stockings, shoes highly pol- 
ished, with large buckles covering a considerable part of 
the foot, blue cloth coat with velvet collar and bright 
metal buttons, a long watch-chain dangling from his fob, 
a cocked-hat, and gold-headed cane completed the grand 
costume of the celebrated dandy (for there were dandies 
in those days) of the president’s kitchen. 

Thus arrayed, the chief cook invariably passed out at 
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the front door, the porter making a low bow, which was 
promptly returned. Joining his brother-loungers of the 
pave, he proceeded up Market street, attracting consider- 
able attention, that street being, in the old times, the 
resort where fashionables “did most congregate.” Many 
were not a little surprised on beholding so extraordinary 
a personage, while others who knew him would make a 
formal and respectful bow, that they might receive in 
return the salute of one of the most polished gentlemen 
and the veriest dandy of nearly sixty years ago. 

The coachman, John Fagan, by birth a Hessian, was 
tall and burly in person, and an accomplished coachman 
in every respect. He understood the mechanism of a 
carriage, and could take to pieces and put together again 
all the parts, should he meet with any accident on his 
road. He drove for the president throughout his whole 
tour of the then southern states, from Mount Vernon to 
Savannah, and by Augusta and the interior of South and 
North Carolina, in the white chariot built by Clarke, of 
Philadelphia, without the slightest accident or misfortune 
happening in so long a journey.* 

On the president’s return Clarke was in attendance to 
learn the success of what he deemed his master-piece of 
voach-making. No sooner had the horses stopped at the 
door of the presidential mansion than the anxious coach- 
maker was under the body of the white chariot, examin- 
ing everything with a careful and critical eye, till Fagan 
shouted from the box, “ All right. Mr. Clarke ; all right, 


* Washington visited the southern states in the spring of 1791. He set out from 
Mount Vernon early in April, and was absent three months, during which time he 
performed a journey of about nineteen hundred miles, with the same span of horses. — 
He followed the seaboard as nearly as possible to Savannah, visited Augusia. 
and returned by way of the interior of the Carolinas and Virginia. 
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sir; not a bolt or screw started in a long journey and 
over the devil’s own roads.” The delighted mechanic 
now found his hand grasped in that of the president, who 
complimented him upon his workmanship, assuring him 
that it been sufficiently tested in a great variety of very 
bad roads. Clarke, the happiest of men, repaired to his 
shop, in Sixth street, where he informed his people of the 
success of the white chariot, the account of which he had 
received from the president’s own lips, when the day 
ended in a jollification at the coachmaker’s. 

John Kruse succeeded Fagan. He was a steady, es- 
timable man, and having been bred in the Austrian 
cavalry, was perfectly conversant with horses. He was 
an excessive smoker, his meerschaum never being out of 
his mouth, except at meals or on the coach-box. 

The stables consisted of ten coach and saddle horses, 
and the two white chargers, a coachman and two grooms. 
Of the chargers the one usually rode by the chief was 
named Prescott. He wasa fine parade horse, purely white, 
and sixteen hands high. He was indifferent to the fire 
of artillery, the waving of banners, and the clang of mar 
tial instruments, but had a very bad habit of dancing 
about on the approach of a carriage, a habit very annoy- 
ing to his rider, who although a master in horsemanship, 
preferred to ride as quietly as possible, especially when, 
during his Saturday’s ride, he would meet with carriages 
containing ladies, it being customary with them to order 
their coachman to stop and let down their glasses, that 
the president might approach to pay his compliments. 

The other charger was named Jackson, from the circum- 
stance of his having run away with Major Jackson, aid-de- 
camp to the president, when coming into Princeton, en 
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route from New York to Philadelphia, in 1790, to the sad 
discomfiture of the major, and the no little amusement 
of the chief and the brilliant cortége of gallant cavaliers 
with which he was attended. Jackson was a superb an- 
imal, purely white, with flowing main and tail. He was 
of a fierce and fiery temperament, and, when mounted, 
moved with mouth open, champing the bit, his nostrils 
distended, and his Arab eye flashing fire. Washington, 
disliking a fretful horse, rarely rode this fine but impet- 
uous animal, while Kruse, whose duty it was to accom- 
pany the president when on horseback, had had diverse 
combats with the fiery charger, in several of which, it 
was said the old Austrian dragoon came off rather second 
best. When putting on the housings and caparison for the 
chief to ride Jackson, Kruse would say, “ Ah, ha, my fine 
fellow, youll have your match to-day, and I know you'll 
take care to behave yourself” In fact, the noble horse 
had felt the power of Washington’s stalwart arm, a power . 
that could throw a horse upon his haunches in a single 
moment, and the sagacious animal quailed before a force 
not easily resisted nor soon forgotten. 
Among the coach-horses were a pair of beautiful blood 
bays, bred at Mount Vernon from the celebrated stallion 
Magnolia. These thorough-breds were the pets of the 
stables, and always drew the coach when Mrs. Washing- 
ton paid her visits in Philadelphia. One day, but for the 
courage and presence of mind of a servant, a serious 
catastrophe would have occurred. Mrs. Washington and 
her grand-daughter* were just seated in the coach, and 
James Hurley (a native of Ireland) was putting up the 
step, when, the day being warm, and the flies trouble 


* Eleanor Parke Custis. 
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some, one of the horses rubbed off his bridle. The coach- 
man, of course, sat powerless on his box. The affrighted 
animal at first stared wildly about him, and was in the 
act of springing forward, when Hurley, perceiving the 
imminent danger, with a presence of mind equalled by 
his courage, grappled the animal around the neck, and 
amid his furious and maddening plunges clung to him, 
and so encumbered him with the weight of a heavy man 
that the passengers in the street were enabled to come to 
the rescue, when the bridle was replaced, and the car- 
riage drove off. 

The president was much gratified when inspecting his 
stables at Philadelphia. They were large and roomy, 
and everything in and about them in the most perfect 
order; the grooming of the horses superb, such as tke 
moderns can have no idea of* 

Washington, as we have elsewhere observed, was the 
most punctual of men. To this admirable quality, and 
the one equally admirable of rising at four o’clock and 
retiring to rest at nine at all seasons, this great man 
owed his being able to accomplish mighty labors during 
a long and illustrious life. He was punctual in every- 
thing, and made every one punctual about him. 

During his memorable journey through the southern 
portion of the union, he had, before setting off, arranged 
all the stages for the whole route; the ferries, the inns, 
the hour of arriving at and departing from each, were all 
duly calculated, and punctually did the white chariot 
arrive at all its appointments, except when prevented by 
high waters or excessively bad roads.+ 


* See note on page 397. 
! Thinking that the public service might require communications to be made te 
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His punctuality on that long journey astonished every 
one. The trumpet call of the cavalry had scarcely ceased 
its echoes when a vidette would be seen coming in at 
full speed, and the cry resound far and wide, “He’s com- 
ing!” Scarcely would the artillery-men unlimber the 
cannon, when the order would be given, “ Light your 
matches, the white chariot is in full view !” 

Revolutionary veterans, hurried from all directions 
once more to greet their beloved chief. They called it 
marching to headquarters; and as the dear glorious old 
fellows would overtake their neighbors and friends, they 
would say, “Push on, my boys, if you wish to see him; 
for we, who ought to know, can assure you that he is 
never behind time, but always punctual to the moment.” 

It was thus that Washington performed his memorable 
tour of the United States—everywhere received with 
heartfelt homage that the love, veneration, and gratitude 
of a whole people could bestow; and there is no doubt 
yet living a gray head who can tell of the time when he 
gallantly rode to some village or inn on the long-remem- 
bered route to hail the arrival of the white chariot, and 
join in the joyous welcome to the Father of his Country. 

And equally punctual in his engagements was this re- 
markable man nearer home. T'o the review, the theatre, 
or the ball-room he repaired precisely at the appointed 


him during his absence, Washington wrote a letter to the head of each department, 
in which he designated the places that he should be at on certain days. ‘TI shall 
be,” he said, “‘ on the eighth of April at Fredericksburg ; the eleventh, at Richmond: 
the fourteenth, at Petersburgh; the sixteenth, at Halifax; the eighteenth, at Tar. 
borough; the twentieth, at Newtown; the twenty-fourth, at Wilmington; the 
twenty-ninth, at Georgetown, South Carolina; on the second of May, at Charleston, 
halting there five days ; on the eleventh, at Savannah, halting there two days. Thence 
leaving the line of march, I shall proceed to Augusta; and, according to the infor 
mation which I may receive there, my return by an upper road will be regulated.” 
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time. The manager of the theatre, waiting on the pres- 
ident to request him to command a play, was asked, “ At 
what time, Mr. Wignell, does your curtain rise?” The 
manager replied, “Seven o’clock is the hour, but of course 
the curtain will not rise till your excellency’s arrival.” 
The president observed, “I will be punctual, sir, to the 
time ; nobody waits a single moment for me.” And, sure 
enough, precisely at seven, the noble form of Washing- 
ton was seen to enter the stage box, amid the acclama- 
tions of the audience and the music of the President’s 
March. 

In the domestic arrangement of the presidential man- 
sion, the private dinner was served at three o’clock, the 
public one at four. The drawing-room commenced at 
seven, and ended at a little past ten. The levee began 
at three and ended at four. On the public occasions the 
company came within a very short time of each other, and 
departed in the same manner. “The president is punc- 
tual,” said everybody, and everybody became punctual. 

On the great national days of the fourth of July and 
twenty-second of February, the salute from the then 
head of Market street (Highth street) announced the open- 
ing of the levee. Then was seen the venerable corps of 
the Cincinnati marching to pay their respects to thei 
president-general, who received them at headquarters 
and in the uniform of the commander-in-chief This 
veteran band of the Revolution had learned punctuality 
from their general in the “times that tried men’s souls ;” 
for no sooner had the thunder-peals of Colonel Proctor’s 
twelve-pounders caused the windows to rattle in Market 
street than this venerable body of the Cincinnati were 
in full march for the headquarters. And as soon as the 
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first gun would be hexrd,a venerable citizen was seen to 
leave his office, and moving at a more than usual pace, 
ascend the steps of the presidential mansion. He gave 
in no name—he required no ceremony of introduction — 
but, making his way to the family parlor, opened the 
general gratulation by the first welcome of Robert Morris. 

A fine volunteer corps, called the light-infantry, from 
the famed light-infantry of the Revolutionary army, com- 
manded by Lafayette, mounted a guard of honor at 
headquarters during the levee on the national days. 
When it was about to close, the soldiers, headed by their 
sergeants, marched with trailed arms and noiseless step 
through the hall to a spot where huge bowls of punch 
had been prepared for their refreshment, when, after 
quaffing a deep carouse, with three hearty cheers to the 
health of the president, they countermarched to the 
street, the bands struck up the favorite air, “ forward” 
was the word, and the levee was ended.* 


* In the year 1790, according to the following sketch, taken from an old nuam- 
ber of the London New Monthly Magazine, an appreciating English gentleman visited 
the president. The sketch has been attributed to the pen of Hazlitt: ‘“‘ I remember 
my father telling me he was introduced to Washington, in 1790, by an American 
friend. A servant, well-looking and well-dressed, received the visitants at the door, 
and by him they were delivered over to an officer of the United States’ service, who 
ushered them into the drawing-room, in which Mrs. Washington and several ladies 
were seated. There was nothing remarkable in the person of the lady of the pres- 
ident; she was matronly and kind, with perfect good-breeding, she at once entered 
into easy conversation, asked how long he had been in America, how he liked the 
country, and such other familiar, but general questions. In a few minutes the gen- 
eral was in the room; it was not necessary to announce his name, for his peculiar 
appearance, his firm forehead, Roman nose, and a projection of the lower jaw, his 
height and figure, could not be mistaken by any one who-had seen a full-length pic- 
ture of him, and yet no picture accurately resembled him in the minute traits of his 
person. His features, however, were so marked by prominent characteristics, which 
appear in all likenesses of him that a stranger could not be mistaken in the man; he 
was remarkably dignified in his manners, and had an air of benignity over his features 
which his visitant did not expect. being rather prepared for sternneas of countenance 
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“Old times are changed, old manners gone.” True, 
we have become a mighty empire in extent, wealth, and 


“ After an introduction by Mrs. Washington, without more form than common 
good manners prescribes, ‘he requested me,’ said my father, ‘to be seated; and, 
taking a chair himself, entered at once into conversation. His manner was full of 
affahility. He asked how I liked the country, the ty of New York: talked of the 
infant institutions of America, and the advantages she offered, by her intercourse, 
for benefitting other nations. He was grave in manner, but perfectly easy. His 
iress was of purple satin, There was a commanding air in his appearance which 
excited respect, and forbade too great a freedom towards him, independently of that 
species of awe which is always felt in the moral influence of a great character, In 
every movement, too, there was a polite gracefulness equal to any met with in the 
most polished individuals in Europe, and his smile was extraordinarily attractive. 
It was observed to me that there was an expression in Washington’s face that no 
painter had succeeded in taking. It struck me no man could be better formed for 
command. A stature of six fect, a robust, but well-proportioned frame, calculated 
to sustain fatigue, without that heaviness which generally attends great muscular 
strength, and abates active exertion, displayed bodily power of no mean standard. 
A light eye and full—the very eye of genius and reflection, rather than of blind pas- 
sionate impulse. His nose appeared thick, and though it befitted his other features, 
was too coarsely and strongly formed to be the handsomest of its class. His mouta 
was like no other that I ever saw; the lips firm, and the under-jaw seeming to grasp 
the upper with force, as if its muscles were in full action when he sat still. Neither 
with the general nor with Mrs. Washington was there the slightest restraint of cere- 
meny. There was less of it than I ever recollect to have met with, where perfect 
good-breeding and manners were at the same time observed. To many remarks 
Washington assented with a smile or inclination of the head, as if he were by nature 
sparing in his conversation, and I am inclined to think this was the case. An allu- 
sion was made to a serious fit of illness he had recently suffered; but he took no 
notice of :+. I could not help remarking, that America must have looked with 
anxiety to the termination of his indisposition. He made no reply to my compli- 
ment but by an inclination of the head. His bow at my taking leave I shall never 
forget. It was the last movement which I saw that illustrious character make, as 
my eyes took their leave of him for ever, and it hangs a perfect picture upon my 
recollection. The house of Washing‘on was in the Broadway, and the street front 
was handsome. The drawing-room in which I sat was lofty and spacious; but the 
furniture was not beyond that found in dwellings of opulent Americans in generai, 
and might be called plain for its situation, ‘he upper end of the room had glass 
doors, which opened upon a balcony, commanding an extensive view of the Hudson 
river, interspersed with islands, and the Jersey shore on the opposite side. A grand- 
son and daughter resided constantly in the house with the general, and a nephew of 
the general’s, married to a niece of Mrs. Washington, resided at Mount Vernon, the 
general’s family-seat in Virginia; his rvsidence, as president, keeping bim at the 
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population, but where, Americans, is the spirit of ’76, 
the glorious and immortal spirit that dignified and ad- 
orned the early days of the republic and the age of 
Washington? Shall it decline and die among us? Swear 
on the altar of your liberty that it shall live for ever! 


seat of government.’ The levees held by Washington, as president, were generally 
crowded, and held on Tuesday, between three and four o’clock. The president 
stood, and received the bow of the person presented, who retired to make way for 
another. At the drawing-room, Mrs. Washington received the ladies, who courtesied, 
and passed aside without exchanging a word. Tea and coffee, with refreshments 
of all kinds, were laid in one part of the rooms, and before the individuals of the 
company retired, each lady was a second time led up to the lady-president, made 
_ her second silent obeisance, and departed. Nothing could be more simple, yet it 
was enough.” 


— 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
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or WasnINGTON’s LetTERs AND Papers— ALBERT RAWLINS EMPLOYED TO Cory LETTERS — 
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InGroN — Disposition oF WasHINGTON’s Remartns— Tuer Desires OF THE GOVERNMENT — 
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On the fourth of March, 1797, Washington, as a pri- 
vate citizen, attended the dignified ceremonials of the 
inauguration of his successor, John Adams ;* and during 


* On that occasion, there was a dense crowd in the house of representatives to wit- 
ness the ceremony of the inauguration of a new president. The Congress, during 
the residence of the federal government in Philadelphia, held their sessions in the 
courthouse, on the corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets ; and the hall of the repre- 
sentatives is thus described by acotemporary writer: ‘‘ The house of representatives, 
in session, occupied the ground floor. There was a platform elevated three steps, 
plainly carpeted, and covering nearly the whole of the area, with a limited prome- 
nade for the members and privileged persons; and four narrow desks between the 
Sixth-street windows, for the stenographers, Lloyd, Gales, Callender, and Duane. 
The speaker’s chair, without canopy, was of plain leather and brass nails, facing the 
east, at or near the centre of the western wall.” 

At the appointed hour, Washington entered the hall amidst the most enthusiastic 
cheers, and was soon followed by Mr. Adams, the president elect, who was about to 
take the oath of office. When they were seated, perfect silence prevailed, Wash- 
ington then arose, and with great dignity introduced Mr. Adams to the audience, 
and proceeded to read, in a firm clear voice, a brief valedictory ; not the great ‘ Fare 
well Address,” for that was published six months before. 
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the preparations for his departure from the seat of gov- 
ernment, the ex-president enjoyed an interchange ot 


Mrs. Susan R. Echard, a daughter of Colonel Read, now (1859) living in Phil- 
adelphia, at the age of eighty-three years, was present on this interesting occasion, 
and in a letter to a kinsman, given below, has described the scene. It may be in 
teresting to know that the memory of Mr. Rembrandt Peale, who, two years befcre, 
had painted Washington’s portrait, from life, and who was also present in the gal- 
lery on that occasion, fully agrees with that of Mrs. Echard. 

Mrs. Echard remarks: “‘ When General Washington delivered his ‘ Farewell 
Address,’ in the room at the southeast corner of Chestnut and Sixth streets, I sat 
immediately in front of him. It was in the room Congress occupied. The table of 
the speaker was between the two windows on Sixth street. The daughter of Dr. C., 
[Craik] of Alexandria, the physician and intimate friend of Washington, Mrs. H., 
| Harrison] whose husband was the auditor, was a very dear friend of mine. Her 
brother Washington was one of the secretaries of General Washington. Young 
Dandridge, a nephew of Mrs. Washington, was the other. I was included in Mrs. 
H.’s party, to witness the august, the solemn scene. Mr. H. declined going with 
Mrs. H., as she had determined to go early, so as to secure the front bench. It was 
fortunate for Miss C., [Custis] (afterwards Mrs. L.) [Lewis] that she could not trust 
herself to be so near her honored grandfather. My dear father stood very near her. 
She was terribly agitated. There was a narrow passage from the door of entrance 
to the room, which was on the east, dividing the rows of benches General Wash- 
ington stopped at the end to let Mr. Adams pass to the chair. The latter always 
wore @ full suit of bright drab, with lash or loose cuffs to his coat. He always wore 
wrist ruffles. He had not changed his fashions. He was a short man, with a good 
head. With his family he attended our church twice aday. General Washington’s 
dress was a full suit of black. His military hat had the black cockade. There 
stood the ‘ Father of his Country,’ acknowledged by nations —the first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. No marshals with gold-colored 
scarfs attended him — there was no cheering —no noise; the most profound silence 
greeted him, as if the great assembly desired to hear him breathe, and catch his 
breath in homage of their hearts. Mr. Adams covered his face with both his hands ; 
the sleeves of his coat, and his hands, were covered with tears. Every now and 
then there was a suppressed sob. I can not describe Washington’s appearance as I 
felt it— perfectly composed and self-possessed, till the close of his address: Then, 
when strong nervous sobs broke loose, when tears covered the faces, then the great 
man was shaken. [I never took my eyes from his face. Large drops came from his 
eyes. He looked to the youthful children who were parting with their father, their 
friend, as if his heart was with them, and would be to the end.” 

In this connection, some reminiscences of Washington, and the Congress at Phil- 
adelphia, by the late Reverend Ashbel Greene, are specially interesting: ‘‘ After a 
great deal of talking, and writing, and controversy, about the permanent seat of 
“ougress, under the present constitution,” says Mr. Greene, ‘it was determined 
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that Philadelphia should be honored with its presence for ten years, and that after- 
wards its permanent location should be in the City of Washington where it now is. 
In the meantime, the federal city was in building, and the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania voted a sum of money to build a house for the president, perhaps with some 
hope that this might help to keep the seat of the general government in the-capital— 
for Philadelphia was then considered as the capital of the state. What was lately 
the university of Pennsylvania, was the structure erected for this purpose. But as 
soon as General Washington saw its dimensions, and a good while before it was fin- 
ished, he let it be known that he would not oceupy—that he should certainly not 
go to the expense of purchasing suitable furniture for such a dwelling; for it is to 
be understood, in those days of stern republicanism, nobody thought of Congresea 
furnishing the president’s house; or, if perchance such a thought did enter into some 
aristocratic head, it was too unpopular to be uttered. 

“President Washington, therefore, rented a house of Mr. Robert Morris, in Mar- 
«et street, between Fifth and Sixth streets, on the south side, and furnished it hand. 
somely, but not gorgeously. There he lived, with Mrs. Washington; Mr. Lear, his 
private secretary, and his wife, and Mrs. Washington’s grandchildren, making a 
part of the family. Young Custis had a private tutor, employed by the president, 
who was engaged to attend on his pupil one hour in the winter mornings, before 
breakfast; and who, then, commonly breakfasted with the president and his family. 
The president ate Indian cakes for breakfast, after the Virginia fashion, although 
buckwheat cakes were generally on the table. Washington’s dining parties were 
entertained in a very handsome style. His weekly dining day, for company, was 
Thursday, and his dining hour was always four o’clock in the afternoon. His rule 
was to allow five minutes for the variation of clocks and watches, and then go to the 
table, be present or absent, whoever might. He kept his own clock in the hall, just 
within the outward door, and always exactly regulated. When lagging members of 
Congress came in, as they often did, after the guests had sat down to dinner, the 
president’s only apology was, ‘Gentlemen (or sir), we are too punctual for you. I 
have a cook who never asks whether the company has come, but whether the hour 
has come.’ The company usually assembled in the drawing-room, about fifteen or 
twenty minutes before dinner, and the president spoke to every guest personally on 
entering the room. 

“He was always dressed in a suit of black, his hair powdered, and tied in a black 
queue behind, with a very elegant dress-sword, which he wore with inimitable grace. 
Mrs. Washington often, but not always, dined with the company, sat at the head of 
the table, and if, as was occasionally the case, there were other ladies present, they 
sat each side of her. The private secretary sat at the foot of the table, and was ex- 
pected to be quietly attentive to all the guests. The president himself sat half-way 
from the head to the foot of the table, and on that side he would place Mrs. Wash- 
ington, though distant from him, on his right hand. He always, unless a clergy- 
man was present at his own table, asked a blessing, in a standing posture. If a 
clergyman were present, he was requested both to ask a blessing and to return thanks 
after dinner. The centre of the table contained five or six large silver or plated 
waiters, those of the ends, circular. or rather oval on one side, so as to make the 
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farewell visits with those in Philadelphia, whom he had 
known so long and loved so well.* 

On Washington’s resignation of the presidency, one of 
the first employments of his retirement as a private citi- 
zen was to arrange certain letters and papers for posthu- 
mous publication. With this view he wrote to General] 
Spotswood, in Virginia, to select a young man of respect 
able family, good moral habits, and superior clerkly skill, 
to copy into a large book certain letters and papers that 
would be prepared for such purpose. 

Now, these letters and papers were by no means of an 
official character ; neither did they come within the range 
of recollections of the Revolution or of the constitutional 


arrangement correspond with the oval shape of the table. The waiters between the end- 
pieces were in the form of parallelograms, the ends about one-third part of the length 
of the sides; and the whole of these waiters were filled with alabaster figures, taken 
from the ancient mythology, but none of them such as to offend, in the smallest de- 
gree, against delicacy. On the outside of the oval, formed by the waiters, were 
placed the various dishes, always without covers ; and outside the dishes were the 
plates. A small roll of bread, enclosed in a napkin, was laid by the side of each 
plate. The president, it is believed, generally dined on one dish, and that of a very 
simple kind. If offered something, either in the first or second course, which was 
very rich, his usual reply was —‘“‘ That is too good for me.” He had a silver pint 
cup or mug of beer, placed by his plate, which he drank while dining. He took one 
glass of wine during dinner, and commonly one after. He then retired (the ladies 
having gone a little before him), and left his secretary to superintend the table, till 
the wine-bibbers of Congress had satisfied themselves with drinking. His wines 
were alway the best that could be obtained. Nothing could exceed the order with 
which his table was served. Every servant knew what he was to do, and did it in 
the most quiet and yet rapid manner. The dishes and plates were removed and 
changed, with a silence and speed that seemed like enchantment.” 

* On the day preceding the inauguration, Washington gave a kind of farewell 
dinner, to which the foreign ministers and their wives, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, Mr. 
Jefferson, and Mr. Morris, were invited. Bishop White, who was present, says, that 
when the cloth was removed, Washington filled his glass and said. ‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is the last time I shall drink your health as a public man; I do it with 
sincerity, wishing you all possible happiness.” These words affected the company 
very .uuch, and the wife of Mr. Linn, the British minister, wept so that the tears 
Streamed down her cheeks. 
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government; they were more especially private, and could 
with propriety be termed Passages, Personal and Explana- 
tory, in the Life and Correspondence of George Washington. 

General Spotswood selected a young man named 
Albin Rawlins, of a respectable family in the county of 
Caroline, and well qualified for the duties he was to per 
form. He soon after arrived at Mount Vernon, and en- 
tered upon his employment. 

The letters were delivered to Rawlins by the chief in 
person, were carefully returned to him when copied, and 
others delivered out for copying. As the duties of the 
clerk lasted for a considerable time, very many of the 
most interesting and valuable letters that Washington 
ever wrote or received were copied into the Rawlins’ 
Book. While we repeat that these letters were not of an 
official character, we must observe that they were writ- 
ten to and received from some the most illustrious pub- 
lic men who flourished in the age of Washington, and 
shed more light upon the true character of the men and 
things of that distinguished period than any letters or 
papers that ever were written and published. 

Washington postponed the arrangement for publica- 
tion of his private memoirs to the last; all such matters 
lay dormant during the long and meritorious career of 
his public services. It was only when retired amid the 
shades of Mount Vernon that he thought of self, and de- 
termined in his latter days that nothing should be left 
undone to give to his country and the world afair and 
just estimate of his life and actions.* 


* Applications were made to Washington, soon after the war, for materials for a 
biography of himself, but he discouraged every attempt to write an account of his 
life, except as it came incidentally into the general history of the time in which he 
lived. He well knew that such a biography would be written at some t‘me, and was 
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A portion of the letters of the Rawlins’ Book were ol 
a delicate character, seeing that they involved the repu 
tation of the writers as consistent patriots and men of 
honor. hese letters are no where to be found. But, although 
the veil of mystery has been drawn over the dost letters 
of the Rawhns’ Book that time or circumstance can never 
remove, our readers may rest assured that there is not 
line, nay, a word, in the lost letters that Washington 
wrote, that, were he living, he would wish to revoke or 
blot out, but would readily, fearlessly submit to the peru- 
sal and decision of his countrymen and the world. 

During the agitation of the public mind that grew out 
of the subject of the lost letters more than fifty years 
ago,* it was contended that the rumors were groundless ; 
that there were no such letters. Faithful to our purpose 
at the close of our labors, as the commencement of ow 
humble work more than a quarter of a century ago, tc 
give in these Recollections only of what we saw, and only 
of what we derived from the undoubted authority of 
others, we do not hesitate to declare, and from an au- 
thority that can not be questioned, that there were such 
letters as those described as the Lost Letters of the Raw- 
lins’ Book. . 

The ancient family vault having fallen into a state of 
decay, the chief surveyed and marked out a spot for a 
family burial-place during the last days at Mount Ver 


anxious to have his papers so arranged, as to be easy for reference. Perceiving 
also, the great value of well-arranged public papers, Washington made a contract, 
by authority of Congress, in May, 1781, to have all of his official papers recorded 1n 
volumes. He appointed Colonel Richard Varrick to superintend that labor, and 
he, with three or four assistants, were engaged in the business two years and a half 

* This chapter was firat published in the National Intelligencer on the twenty- 
accond of February, 1854 
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non.* The new situation is peculiarly unfavorable and 
ill chosen, being a most unpleasant location for either 
the ving or the dead. The executors, conceiving them- 
selves bound by the provisions of the will to erect a 
burial vault on the spot marked out, proceeded to do so 
to the best advantage ; but all their endeavors, together 
with the labors of skilful mechanics, have resulted in the 
tomb of Washington being universally condemned as 
unfit for and unworthy of the purpose for which it was 
intended, while it serves as a matter of reproach to the 
crowds of pilgrims who resort thither to pay homage to 
the fame and memory of the Father of his Country.+ 
It is certain that Washington never gave even a hint 
of his views or wishes in regard to the disposition of his 
remains, except what is contained in his will. He no 
doubt believed that his ashes would be claimed as national 
property, and be entombed with national honors; hence 
his silence on a subject that has agitated the American 
public for more than half a century. On the decease of 
* The following is a clause in Washington’s will: ‘‘The family vault at Mount 
Vernon requiring repairs, and being improperly situated besides, I desire that a new 
one of brick, and upon a larger scale, may be built at the foot of what is commonly 
called the Vineyard Enclosure, on the ground which is marked out; in which my 
remains, with those of my deceased relations (now in the old vault), and such othera 
of my family as may choose to be entombed there, may be deposited. And it is my 
express desire, that my corpse may be interred in a private manner, without parade 
or funeral oration.” 
¢ The new vault is about three hundred yards southwest from the mansion, at the 
foot of a slope, and the head of a ravine that extends to the shore of the Potomac. 
The front of the tomb has an ante-chamber, built of red brick, about twelve feet in 
height, with a large iron gateway. This was erected for the accommodation of two 
marble coffins (one for Washington and the other for his wife), which stand within 
the enclosure, in full view of the visiter. Over the gateway, upon a marble slab 
are the words: ‘“‘ WITHIN THIS ENCLOSURE REST THE REMAINS OF GENERAL 
Grorce WasHINGTON.” Over the vault door, inside, are the words. “I am 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE; HE THAT BELIEVETH IN ME, THOUGH HB 
WERE DEAD, YET SHALL HE LIVE.” 
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the chief, the high authorities of the nation begged his 
remains for public interment at the seat of the national 
government. They were granted by the venerable relict, 
conditioned that her own remains should be interred by 
the side of her husband in the national tomb. This 
memorable compact, so solemn in itself, is still in full 
force and binding on the nation, inasmuch as no subse- 
quent authority could alter or annul it. 

On the faith of this compact, Colonel Monroe, when 
president of the United States, ordered two crypts or 
vaults to be formed in the basement story of the centre 
of the capitol for the reception of the remains of the 
chief and his consort, agreeably to the arrangement of 
1799, which vaults are untenanted to this day. 

Surely it can not be denied that Mrs. Washington had 
the right, the only right, to the disposal of the remains 
of the chief, and by virtue of this right she granted them 
to the prayer of the nation as expressed by its highest 
authority. 

On her deathbed the venerable lady called the author 
of these Recollections, her grandson and executor, to her side, 
and said, “Remember, Washington, to have my remains 
placed in a leaden coffin, that they may be removed with 
those of the general at the command of the government.”* 


* On the thirteenth of February, 1832, Mr. Thomas, of Louisiana, from the joint 
committee of the two houses, appointed to report on the subject of the Centennial 
aaniversary of the birthday of GeorczE WasuHineTon, reported the following reso- 
lution :— 

“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be hereby authorized to make application to John A. Washington. 
of Mount Vernon, for the body of Georg Wasuineron tobe removed and depos- 
ited in the Capitol, at Washington City, in conformity with the resolutions of Con- 
gress of the twenty-thirl December, 1799; and that, if they obtain the requisite 
consent to the removal thereof, that they be further authorized to cause it to be 
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And yet we hearof the right of a state! No one state 
can appropriate to itself that which belongs to the whole. 


removed and deposited in the Capitol, on the twenty-second day of February, 1832.” 
The following is a copy of the resolutions referred to :— 

“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ca in Congress assembled, That a marble monument be erected by the United States, 
in the Capitol, at the City of Washington, and that the family of General Washing 
ton be requested to permit his body to be deposited under it; and that the monu- 
ment be so designed as to commemorate the great events of his military and political 
life, 

“ And be it further resolved, That the President of the United States be requested 
to direct a copy of these resolutions to be transmitted to Mrs. Washington, assuring 
her of the profound respect Congress will ever bear to her person and character ; of 
their condolence on the late afflicting dispensation of Providence ; and entreating 
her assent to the interment of the remains of General George Washington in the 
manner expressed in the first resolution.” 

In compliance with these resolutions, President Adams wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Washington on the subject, and received the following reply :— 


“Mount Vernon, December 81, 1799. 

“ Srr: While I feel, with keenest anguish, the late dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence, I can not be insensible to the mournful tributes of respect and veneration 
which are paid to the memory of my dear deceased husband ; and, as his best ser- 
vices and most anxious wishes were always devoted to the welfare and happiness 
of his country, to know that they were truly appreciated and gratefully remembered 
affords no inconsiderable consolation. 

“Taught by the great example which I have so long had before me, never to 
oppose my private wishes to the public will, I must consent to the request made by 
Congress, which you have had the goodness to transmit to me; and, in doing this, 
I need not, I can not, say what a sacrifice of individual feeling I make to a sense of 
public duty. 

“With grateful acknowledgments, and unfeigned thanks for the personal respect 
and evidences of condolence expressed by Congress and yourself, I remain, very 

espectfully, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“MartHa WASHINGTON.” 

President Adams transmitted her letter to Congress, accompanied by the follow- 
ing message :— 

“ Gentlemen of the Senate, and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 

“In compliance with the request in one of the resolutions of Congress of the 
23d of December last, I transmitted a copy of those resolutions, by my secretary, 
Mr Shaw, to Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the profound respect Congress will 
ever bear to her person and character; of their condolence in the late afflicting dis- 
pensation of Providence ; and entreating her assent to the interment of the remaims 
of General George Washington in the manner expressed in the first resolution. As 
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Of the glorious Old Thirteen, little Delaware has as much 
right to the remains of the beloved Washington as eithe1 


the sentiments of that virtuous lady, not less belcved by this nation than she is at 
present greatly afflicted, can never be so well expressed as in her own words, I 
transmit to Congress her original letter. 

“Tt would be an attempt of too much delicacy to make any comments upon it; 
but there can be no doubt that the nation at large, as well as all the branches of the 
government, will be highly gratified by any arrangement which may diminish the 
sacrifices she makes of her individual feelings Joun ApAmMs. 

“* United States, January 6, 1800.” 

The resolutions appended to the report submitted by Mr. Thomas, on the thir- 
teenth of February, 1832, elicited a warm debate. Some of the members from 
Virginia opposed the measure. Mr. McCoy declared that such removal would be 
a violation of the sepulchre of the dead; and Mr. Coke desired the removal of the 
precious remains to Richmond, the capital of Washington’s native state. In reply 
to these, Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, remarked :— 

“ But it is said, we are going to violate the repose of the dead; to break into the 
sepulchre, and rifle it ofits precious deposite. Sir, do wedo any such thing? Shall 
we not go to that venerated tomb with every possible warrant, both of authority and 
delicacy ? Was not the consent of the consort of the Father of his Country obtained, 
at a moment when her feelings were bleeding under the recent loss o the illustrious 
partner of her life? Fortified with her consent, deliberately given, and at that 
moment, who shall question the right or the propriety of the procedure? Violate 
the repose of the grave! Sir, we are discharging toward that sacred depository a 
most imperative duty. If there is one darker spot in the history of this Union than 
another, it is that we have left so long unredeemed the solemn pledge, which was 
given by the people of America, through their representatives here, in the first 
moments of bereavement. Violate the repose of the dead! Sir, we are going to pay 
a tribute of respect to the ashes of the Father of his Country, such as the history of 
the world can not match with a parallel. If this resolution is adopted, and on the 
22d of February the remains of our beloved hero and patriot shall be removed from 
Mount Vernon to this capitol, it will be a transaction of a character of extraordinary 
solemnity, grandeur, and interest. Such a procession as will be formed to receive 
these sacred remains—the multitudes of old and young—the constituted authorities 
of the nation, the citizens of this district, and of the neighboring region, who shall 
assemble to witness the awful spectacle of the remains of the Father of his Country, 
on their way to their resting-place beneath the foundations of this capitol—all this, 
sir, will constitute a transaction unexampled in the history of the world for its effects 
on the minds and hearts of those who may take part in it or witness it. The gentle- 
man (Mr. Coke) was willing to open the sacred portals of that grave, and remove its 
deposite, not indeed to this capitol, but to Richmond. Now, sir, I cheerfully admit, 
that of the titles of Virginia to the respect and consideration of her sister states, it 
is among the first that she is the parent of our Washington. But let her not forget, 
that, though Washington was by birth a native of the colony of Virginia, he lived 
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of her larger sisters; for, though small in size, she was 
great in value in “the times that tried men’s souls,” and, 
in proportion to her resources, furnished as much courage, 
privation, and blood to the combats of liberty, as those 


and died a citizen of the United States of America; united more by his labors, 
counsels, and sacrifices, than those of any other individual. The sacred remains 
are, as the gentleman well said, a treasure beyond all prico, but it is a treasure of 
which every part of this blood-cemented Union has a right to claim its share. 

“The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. McCoy) asked, if we begin in this way, 
where shall we end? Sir, I wish it might even become more difficult to answer 
that question. I wish it may even be hard to say, where shall we end with these 
testimonials of respect paid to a worth like that of Washington. Be it, sir, that we 
know not where we shall end. I know where we ought to begin, and that is, with 
the man who was ‘first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country 
men.’ Sir, I will begin with him. If, hereafter, another shall arise, who will live 
like Washington, when he dies, let him be laid by his side.” 

The resolution was adopted, and measures were immediately taken to carry it 
into effect on the 22d of the same month, the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Washington, when it was shown, by records, that it was the distinct understand- 
ing between Mrs. Washington and President Adams, that her remains should accom- 
pany those of her husband, wherever the latter might lie. This reservation caused 
the necessity of procuring the consent of other parties, and on the sixteenth of 
February, on motion of Mr. Clay, the senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
following joint resolution from the house :— 

“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representutives, That the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives be hereby authorized to make 
application to John A. Washington, of Mount Vernon, and to George W. P. Custis, 
grandson of Mrs. Washington, for the remains of MartHa WasuHinerTon, to be 
removed and deposited in the Capitol at Washington City, at the same time with 
those of her late consort, GzoragE WasHINn@Ton, and if leave be obtained, to take 
measures accordingly.” 

This effort to have the remains of the illustrious citizen deposited beneath the 
Capitol failed, and they are yet within the area marked out for them by that great 
man while living, and where, among his kindred, according to the words of his Will, 
no doubt it was his desire that they should for ever repose. Now that Mount Vernon, 
through the efforts of patriotic women, has become the property of the nation, evory 
American should rejoice that the rernains of Washington have not been disturbed 
Right glad are we that they are left alone, 

“To sleep for ever, 
Till the tramp that awakens the countless dead, 
By the verdant bank of that rushing river, 
Where first they pillowed his mighty head.” 
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that were far larger than she. From Long Island to 
Eutaw, from the first to the last of the War for Indepen- 
dence, her banner was ever in the field, and ever floated 
mid “the bravest of the brave.” 

It is high time the subject of the remains, and the re- 
mains themselves, were at rest. Presuming that govern- 
ment should purchase Mount Vernon, and determine that 
the ashes of the chief should there find lasting repose, we 
would respectfully suggest that a sepulchre be erected on 
the site of the ancient family vault, a magnificent location, 
having an extensive view of the surrounding country and 
of the noble Potomac that washes its base; the massive 
structure to be formed of white American marble, in 
blocks each of a ton weight, a dome of copper, surmounted 
by an eagle in bronze, a bronze door, and for inscription 
two words only that will speak volumes to all time— 
Pater Patrie. The key of the receptacle to be always 
in custody of the president of the United States for the 
time being. This done, and if done “’t were well it were 
done quickly,” the Tomb of Washington would cease to 
be a reproach among nations. The pilgrim from distant 
lands, as he journeys through a mighty empire, with his 
heart filled with veneration of the fame and memory of 
America’s illustrious son, when he arrives at the national 
Sepulchre, that casts its broad shadow over the Potomac’s 
wave, will become awed by the solemn grandeur of the 
spot. The American of generations yet to come will 
behold, with filial reverence, the time-honored receptacle 
that contains the ashes of the Father of his Country ; 
the enduring marble mellowed by age, and the inscrip- 
tion freshly preserved in never-dying bronze. Proud of 
such a monument erected by the piety of his ancestors 
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the future American may exclaim, in the words of the 
immortal bard — 


“Such honors Ilion to her hero paid, 
And peaceful sleeps her mighty Hector’s shade.” 


Another object claimed the attention of the chief dur. 
ing the last days at Mount Vernon—the complete sur- 
vey and remodelling of his farms, with a view to their 
improvement. These surveys he made in person, the 
calculations and estimates drawn out by his own hand; 
and, indeed, it was a rare spectacle to behold this vener- 
able man, who had obtained the very topmost height of 
human greatness, carrying his own compass, the emblem 
of the employments of his early days.* 


* Allusion has already been made, in a note on page 156, to a facsimile of a ree 
ord of one of Washington’s surveys, given in this volume. It was made in April, 
1799, the last year of his life; and the land surveyed is that which he gave, by his 
Will, to the author of these Recollections, situated ‘on Four-mile-Run, in the vicinity 
ot Alexandria, containing one thousand two hundred acres, more or less.” We 
hare on several occasions observed how methodical and careful Washington was in 
all his business operations. His habit of committing every bargain, even the most 
trivial, to writing, is well exemplified by the followmg curious document, which is 
preserved among his papers. It appears that Philip Barter was in the habit of get- 
ting intoxicated too often, and hence the execution of the following bond :— 

“ Articles of agreement made this twelfth day of April, Anno Domini one thou- 
sand seyen hundred and eighty-seven, by and between George Washington, Esq., or 
the parish of Truro, in the county of Fairfax, state of Virginia, on the one part, and 
Philip Barter, gardener, on the other. Witness, that the said Philip Barter, for and 
in consideration of the covenants hereafter mentioned, doth promise and agree to 
serve the said George Washington for the term of one year as a gardener, and that 
he will during the said time, conduct himself soberly, diligently, and honestly; that 
he will faithfally and industriously perform all and every part of his duty as a gar- 
dener, to the best of his knowledge and abilities, and that he will not at any time 
suffer himself to be disguised with liquor except on times hereinafter mentioned. 

“Tn consideration of these things being well and duly performed on the part of 

said Philip Barter, the said George Washington doth agree to allow him (the said 
Philip) the same kind and quality of provisions he has heretofore had, and likewise. 
annually, a decent suit of clothes, befitting a man in his station; to consist of coat, 
vest, atid breeches; a working-jacket and breeches of homespun, besides ; two white 
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The venerable master on returning to his home, found, 
mdeed, many things to repair, with an ample field for 
improvement before him. With a body and mind alike 
sound and vigorous in their maturity, did he bend his 
energies to the task, while the appearance of everything 
gave proofs of the taste and energy in the improvements 
that marked the last days at Mount Vernon. 

Washington’s rides on his extensive estates, would be 
from eight to twelve or fourteen miles; he usually moved 
at a moderate pace, passing through his fields and in- 
specting everything; but when behind time, the most 
punctual of men would display the horsemanship of his 
better days, and a hard gallop bring him up to time, so 
that the sound of his horse’s hoofs and the first dinner- 
bell should be heard together at a quarter to three 
o'clock. 

Washington’s correspondence with Sir John Sinclair,* 
and other eminent characters in Europe, gave a great 
deal of information touching the improvements in agri- 
shirts; three check, do; two linen overalls; as many pairs of shoes as are necessary 
for him ; four dollars at Christmas, with which he may be drunk four days and four 
nights; two dollars at Easter to effect the same purpose ; two dollars at Whitsuntide 
to be drunk for two days; a dram in the morning, and a drink of grog at dinner at 
noon. 


“For the true and faithfal performance of all and each part of these things, the 
parties have hereunto set their hands this twenty-third day of April, Anno Domini, 


1787. his 
“PHILIP BaRTerR, X 
‘© Witness - mark, 
“George A. Washington, “Gzorce WasHINGTON. 


“Tobias Lear.” 

* Sir John Sinclair was an eminent Scotch baronet, and much interested in th 
progress of the United States. In September, 1796, he wrote to Washington, mak- 
ing special and general inquiries respecting the soil and agriculture of the United 
States, to which Washington replied, in a lengthy and very able letter, in December 
ollowing. A copy of that letter may be found in Sparks’s Life and Writings of 
Washington, xii. 923. 
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culture and domestic economy in the Old World. This 
valuable information was carefully digested by the farmer 
of Mount Vernon, with a view to its adaptation to the 
climate and resources of the United States. Nothing that 
tended to public benefit was too vast to be undertaken 
by this man of mighty labors. The whole of his public 
as well as private career was marked by usefulness. His 
aim was good to his country and mankind, and to effect 
this desirable end, untiring were his energies and onward 
his course as a public benefactor. 

During the maritime war with France,* the armed 
merchantmen that sailed from Alexandria would salute 
on passing Mount Vernon. On the report of the first 
gun, the general would leave his library, and, taking a 
position in the portico that fronts the river, remain there _ 
uncovered till the firing ceased. 

And yet another salute awakened the echoes around 
the shores of Mount Vernon; another act of homage was 
paid to the retired chief; and this was the homage of the 
heart, for it was paid by an old companion-in-arms, while 
its echoes called up the memories of the past. A small 
vessel would be seen to skim along the bosom of the 
Potomac. Nearing the shore, the little craft furled her 
sails, let go her anchor, and discharged a small piece of 
ordnance; then a boat put off and pulled to the shore, 
and soon a messenger appeared, bearing a fine rock or 


* Allusion has already been made to an expected war with France in the year 
1798. There was no actual declaration of war, yet hostilities between the two 
countries commenced on the ocean. The United States frigate Constellation, cap 
tured the French frigate L’Insurgente, in February, 1799. That frigate had already 
captured the American schooner Retaliation. On the first of February, 1800, the 
Coxstellation had an action with the French frigate La Vengeance, but escaped cap 
ture, after a loss of one hundred and sixty men in killed and wounded. 
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drum fish, with the compliments of Benjamin Grymes, whe 
resided some fifty miles down the river, and who was # 
gallant officer of the Life-Guard in the War of the Revo. 
lution. 

Several of the most distinguished of the French emi 
grants, some of them bringing letters from French offi 
cers, who had served in the War for Independence, sough 
in vain to be received by he first president. Among 
these were the celebrated Talleyrand, the Duc de Lian- 
court, Louis Philippe, then Duc d’Orleans, and his twe 
brothers, Montpensier and Bojolais. The first president 
adhered to his rule, that upon mature consideration he 
had laid down for his government dnring the wars ana 
troubles of European nations, viz: Respect and considera- 
tion for our own affairs, with non-intervention in the affairs of 
others. 

Louis Philippe and brothers visited the retired chief 
during the last days at Mount Vernon. The amiable Duc 
de Liancourt bore his reverse of fortune with great mag- 
nanimity. He used to say: “In the days of my power 
and affluence, under the ancient régime of France, I kept 
fifty servants, and yet my coat was never as well brushed 
as it is now, when I brush it myself.” 

George Washington Lafayette, and his tutor and friend 
M. Frestel, became members of the Mount Vernon family 
during the last days. These estimable Frenchmen, driven 
by persecution from their native country, found refuge 
in America. 

While reasons of state prevented Washington, as pres 
ident, from receiving emigrés, so soon as he became the 
private citizen he warmly, joyfully welcomed to his heart 
and his home the son of his old companion-in-arms, bid- 
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ding young Lafayette to consider George Washington as 
a friend and father. The French gentlemen, from their 
superior intelligence, together with their highly-accom- 
plished and amiable manners, endeared themselves to all 
who knew them during their sojourn in the United 
States. They remained members of the family of Mount 
Vernon until a change in European affairs enabled them 
to embark for their native land.* 

Many articles, both for useful and ornamental pur- 
poses, were forwarded to Mount Vernon from Philadel- 
phia; and that the retired chief was in full employment 
upon his return to his ancient and beloved mansion, may 
be gathered from the following extract of a letter to the 
author of these Recollections, dated April third, 1797: «We 
are all in the midst of litter and dirt, occasioned by 
joiners, masons, painters, and upholsterers, working in 
the house, all parts of which, as well as the out-buildings, 
are much out of repair.” Mount Vernon, it is known, 
resembles a village, from there being some fourteen or 
fifteen buildings detached from each other; and being 
nearly all constructed of wood, it may well be supposed 
that decay had made considerable progress, more especi- 
ally when the master’s absence during the War of the 


* Young Lafayette and M. Frestel, arrived at Boston, at the close of the sum- 
mer of 1795. General Lafayette was then an exile, and in prison in Germany, 
having fled from his country during the storm of the French Revolution. His 
son came to America for refuge. He assumed the name of Motier, and resided for 
awhile in seclusion, with his tutor, near New York. When, in March, 1797, Wash- 
mgton retired from the presidency, and became a private citizen, he invited young 
Lafayette to make Mount Vernon his home; and the young gentleman accompanied 
the illustrious friend of his father to that pleasant abode on the Potomac. General 
Lafayette having been restored to liberty and his family, his son, with M. Frestel, 
sailed for France, from New York, on the twenty-sixth of October, 1797. A por. 
trait of young Lafayette, while a resident at Mount Vernon, may be found in e 


work entitled, fount Vernon and its Associations, New York, 1859 
ry) 
oe 
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Revolution and the first presidency amounted to sixteen 
years. : 

An event occurred on the twenty-second of February, 
1799, that, while it created an unusual bustle in the an- 
cient halls, shed a bright gleam of sunshine on the last 
days at Mount Vernon.* It was the marriage of Major 
Lewis, a favorite nephew, with the adopted daughter of 
the chief. It was the wish of the young bride that the 
general of the armies of the United States should appear 
in the splendidly embroidered uniform (the costume as- 
signed him by the board of general officers) in honor of 
the bridal; but alas, even the idea of wearing a costume 
bedizzened with gold embroidery, had never entered the 
mind of the chief, he being content with the old Conti- 
nental blue and buff, while the magnificent white plumes 
presented to him by Major-General Pinckney he gave to 
the bride, preferring the old Continental cocked hat, with 
the plain black-ribbon cockade, a type of the brave old 
days of ’76. | 

Washington’s great employment, and a constant stream 
of company, gave him but little time to go abroad; still, 
he occasionally visited his old and long-remembered 
friends in Alexandria. He attended a martial exhibition, 
representing an invasion by the French, which ended in 
an old-fashioned sham battle and the capture of the in- 
vaders. It was handsomely got up, Alexandria at that 
time possessing a numerous and well-appointed military , 
and the whole went off with great eclat. 

Among many interesting relics of the past, to be found 
in the last days at Mount Vernon, was old Billy, the famed 
body-servant of the commander-in-chief during the whole 

* See page 44 
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of the War of the Revolution. Of a stout athletic form, 
he had from an accident become a cripple, and, having 
lost the power of motion, took up the occupation of a 
shoemaker for sake of employment. Billy carefully recon- 
noitred the visiters as they arrived, and when a military 
title was announced, the old body-servant would send his 
compliments to the soldier, requesting an interview at his 
quarters. It was never denied, and Billy, after receiving 
a warm grasp of the hand, would say, “ Ah, colonel, glad 
to see you; we of the army don’t see one another often 
in these peaceful times. Glad to see your honor looking 
so well; remember you at headquarters. The new-time 
people don’t know what we old soldiers did and suffered 
for the country in the old war. Was it not cold enough 
at Valley Forge? Yes, was it; and I am sure you re- 
member it was hot enough at Monmouth. Ah, colonel, 
I am a poor cripple; can’t ride now, so I make shoes and 
think of the old times; the gineral often stops his horse 
here, to inquire if I want anything. I want for nothing, 
thank God, but the use of my limbs.” 

These interviews were frequent, as many veteran of 
ficers called to pay their respects to the retired chief, and 
all of them bestowed a token of remembrance upon the 
old body-servant of the Revolution.* 

It was in November of the last days that the general 
visited Alexandria upon business, and dined with a few 
friends at the City hotel. Gadsby, the most accomplished 
of hosts, requested the general’s orders for dinner, pre- 


* See note on page 157. One of Washington’s servants, named Cary, set free by 
his master’s will, died in the Federal city, a few years ago, at the age of one hundred 
and fourteen years. He used to appear at military parades, with an old military coat, 
cocked hat, and huge cockade, presented to him by Washington. He was followed 
to the grave by a large concourse of colored people. 
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mising that there was good store of canvass-back ducks 
in the larder. ‘‘Very good, sir,” replied the chief, ‘give 
us some of them, with a chafing-dish, some hommony, and 
a bottle of good Madeira, and we shall not complain.” 

No sooner was it known in town that the general would 
stay to dinner, than the ery was for the parade of a new 
company, called the Independent Blues, commanded by 
Captain Peircy, an officer of the Revolution. The mer- _ 
chant closed his books, the mechanic laid by his tools, the 
drum and fife went merrily round, and in the least possible 
time the Blues had fallen into their ranks, and were in full 
march for the headquarters. 

Meantime the general had dined, and given his only toast 
of “All our Friends,” and finished his last glass of wine, 
when an officer of the Blues was introduced, who requested, 
in the name of Captain Peircy, that the commander-in- 
chief would do the Blues the honor to witness a parade 
of the corps. The general consented, and repaired to the 
door of the hotel looking toward the public square, accom- 
panied by Colonel Fitzgerald, Dr. Craik, Mr. Keith, 
Mr. Herbert, and several other gentlemen. The troops 
went through many evolutions with great spirit, and con- 
cluded by firing several volleys. When the parade was 
ended, the general ordered the author of these Recollec- 
tions to go to Captain Peircy, and express to him the grat- 
ification which he, the general, experienced in the very 
correct and soldierly evolutions, marchings, and _ firings 
of the Independent Blues. Such commendation, from 
such a source, it may well be supposed, was received with 
no small delight by the young soldiers, who marched off 
in fine spirits, and were soon afterward dismissed. This 
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was the last military order issued in person by the Father 
of his Country. 

Washington ceased to be a sportsman after 1787, when 
he gave up the hunting establishment. True, he bred the 
hlood horse, and a favorite colt of his, named Magnoda, 
was entered and ran for a purse; but this was more to 
encourage the breeding of fine horses than from any 
attachment to the sports of the turf. All the time that 
he could spare for active exercise in his latter days was 
devoted to riding about his farm, and inspecting his im- 
provements. In this he was ably assisted by several of 
his stewards and managers, who were Europeans, and who 
had brought from their own countries habits of industry 
and a knowledge of improved agriculture and rural af: 
fairs; so that, had the Farmer of Mount Vernon been 
spared but a few years longer, his estate would have 
exhibited a series of model farms, examples to neighbor- 
ing improvers and to the country at large. 

Although much retired from the business world, the 
chief was by no means inattentive to the progress of 
public affairs. When the post-bag arrived, he would select 
the letters, and lay them by for perusal in the seclusion 
of his library. The journals he would peruse while taking 
his single cup of tea (his only supper), and would read 
aloud passages of peculiar interest, making remarks upon 
the same. These evenings with his family always ended 
precisely at nine o'clock, when Washington bade every 
one good night, and retired to rest, to rise again at four, 
and to renew the same routine of labor and enjoyment 
that distinguished his last days at Mount Vernon. 

Washington’s last days, like those that preceded them 
in the course of a long and a well-spent life, were devoted 
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to constant and useful employment. After the active 
exercise of the morning, in attention to agriculture and 
rural affairs, in the evening came the post-bag, loaded 
with letters, papers, and pamphlets. His correspondence 
both at home and abroad was immense; yet was it 
promptly and fully replied to. No letter was unanswered. 
One of the best-bred men of his time, Washington deemed 
it a grave offence against the rules of good manners and 
propriety to leave letters unanswered. He wrote with 
great facility, and it would be a difficult matter to find 
another, who had written so much, who had written so 
well. His epistolary writings will descend to posterity, | 
as models of good taste, as well as exhibiting superior 
powers of mind. General Henry Lee once observed to 
the chief, “We are amazed, sir, at the vast amount of 
work that you accomplish.” Washington replied, “Sir, I 
rise at four o’clock, and a great deal of my work is done 
while others are asleep.” 

So punctual a man delighted in always having about 
him a good timekeeper. In Philadelphia, the first presi- 
dent regularly walked up to his watchmaker’s (Clarke, in 
Second street) to compare his watch with the regulator 
At Mount Vernon the active yet always punctual farmer 
invariably consulted the dial when returning from his 
morning ride and before entering his house. 

The affairs of the household took order from the mas- 
ter’s accurate and methodical arrangement of time. Even 
the fisherman on the river watched for the cook’s signal 
when to pull in shore, so as to deliver his scaly products 
in time for dinner. 

The establishment of Mount Vernon employed a perfect 
army of servants; yet to each one was assigned certain 
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special duties, and these were required to be strictly per- 
formed. Upon the extensive estate there was rigid dis- 
cipline, without severity. There could be no confusion 
where all was order; and the affairs of this vast concern, 
embracing thousands of acres and hundreds of dependants, 
were conducted with as much ease, method, and regular- 
ity, as the affairs of an ordinary homestead. 

Mrs. Washington, an accomplished Virginia housewife 
of the olden time, gave her constant attention to all mat- 
ters of her domestic household, and by her skill and supe- 
rior management greatly contributed to the comfortable 
reception and entertainment of the crowds of guests 
always to be found in the hospitable mansion of Mount 
Vernon. 

Upon Washington’s first retirement, in 1783, he became 
convinced of the defective nature of the working animals 
employed in the agriculture of the southern states, and 
set about remedying the evil by the introduction of mules 
instead of horses, the mule being found to live longer, be 
less liable to disease, require less food, and in every respect 
to be more serviceable and economical than the horse in 
the agricultural labor of the southern states. Up to 1783, 
scarcely any mules were to be found in the Union; a few 
had been imported from the West Indies, but they were 
of diminutive size and of little value. So soon as the 
views on this subject of the illustrious farmer of Mount 
Vernon were known abroad, he received a present from 
the king of Spain of a jack and two jennies, selected from 
the royal stud at Madrid. The jack, called the Royal Git, 
was sixteen hands high, of a gray color, heavily made, 
and of a sluggish disposition. At the same time, the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette sent out a jack and jennies from the 
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island of Malta; this jack, called the Knight of Malta, was 
a superb animal, black color, with the form of a stag and 
the ferocity of a tiger. Washington availed himself of 
the best qualities of the two jacks by crossing the breeds, 
and hence obtained a favorite jack, called Compound. 
which animal united the size and strength of the Gat with 
the high courage and activity of the Knight. The jacks 
arrived at Mount Vernon, if we mistake not, early in 1788. 
The general bred some very superior mules from his © 
coach mares, sending them from Philadelphia for the 
purpose. In a few years the estate of Mount Vernon 
became stocked with mules of a superior order, rising to 
the height of sixteen hands, and of great power and use- 
fulness, one wagon team of four mules selling at the sale 
_ of the general’s effects for eight hundred dollars. 

Mount Vernon, in the olden time, was celebrated for 
the luxuries of the table. The fields, the forest, and the 
river, each in their respective seasons, furnished the most 
abundant resources for good living. Among the pictur- 
esque objects on the Potomac to be seen from the eastern 
portion of the mansion-house, was the light canoe of Father 
Jack, the fisherman to the establishment. Father Jack was 
an African negro, an hundred years of age, and, although 
greatly enfeebled in body by such a vast weight of years. 
his mind possessed uncommon vigor. And he would tell 
of days long past, of Afric’s clime, and of Afric’s wars, in 
which he (of course the son of a king) was made captive, 
and of the terrible battle in which his royal sire was slain, 
the village consigned to the flames, and he to the slave- 
ehip. 

Father Jack possessed in an eminent degree the lead- 
ing quality of all his race—somnolency. By looking © 
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through a spy-glass, you would see the canoe fastened to 
a stake, with the old fisherman, bent nearly double, enjoy- 
ing a nap, which was only disturbed by the hard jerking 
of the white perch that became entangled by his hook. 
But the slumbers of Father Jack were occasionally 


attended by some inconvenience. The domestic duties 


at Mount Vernon were governed by clock time. Now, 
the cook required that the fish should be forthcoming at 
a certain period, so that they might be served smoking 
on the board precisely at three o’clock. He would repair 
to the river bank, and make the accustomed signals ; but, 
alas, there would be no response; the old fisherman was 
seen quietly reposing in his canoe, rocked by the gentle 
undulations of the stream, and dreaming, no doubt, of 
events “long time ago.” The unfortunate artiste of the 
culinary department, grown furious by delay, would now 
rush down to the water’s edge, and, by dint of loud shout- 
ing, would cause the canoe to turn its prow to the shore. 
Father Jack, indignant at its being even supposed that 
he was asleep upon his post, would rate those present on 
his landing with, “What you all meck such a debil of a 
noise for, hey; I wa’nt sleep, only noddin’.” 

Poor Father Jack! No more at early dawn will he be 
seen, as with withered arms he paddled his light canoe on 
the broad surface of the Potomac, to return with the finny 
spoils, and boast of famous fish taken “on his own hook.” 
His canoe has long since rotted on the shore, his paddle 
hangs idly in his cabin, his “ occupation’s gone,” and Fa 
ther Jack, the old fisherman of Mount Vernon, “sleeps the 
sleep that knows no waking.” 

A hunter, too, was attached to the household establish- 
ment. Tom Davis and his great Newfoundland dog, Gunner, 
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were as important characters in the department for fur- 
nishing game and wild fowl as Father Jack in that of 
fish. So vast were the numbers of the canvas-back duck 
on the Potomac in the ancient time, that a single discharge 
of Tom Davis’s old British musket would procure as many 
of those delicious birds as would supply the larder for a 
week. 

The year 1799 was in its last month. Washington had 
nearly completed his sixty-eighth year. The century was | 
fast drawing to a close, and with it the great man’s life. 
Yet the winter of his age had shed its snows so kindly 
upon him as to mellow without impairing his faculties, 
either physical or mental, and to give fair promise of 
additional length of days. 

Nor was Washington unmindful of the sure progress of 
time, and of his liability to be called at any moment to 
“that bourne from which no traveller returns.” He had 
for years kept a Will by him, and, after mature reflection, 
had so disposed of his large property as to be satisfactory 
to himself and to the many who were so fortunate and 
happy as to share in his testamentary remembrance.* 

In the last days at Mount Vernon, desirous of riding 
pleasantly, the general procured from the North two 
horses of the Narraganset breed, celebrated as saddle 
horses. ‘They were well to look at, and were pleasantly 
gaited under the saddle, but were scary, and therefore 
unfitted for the service of one who liked to ride quietly 
on his farm, occasionally dismounting and walking in his 
fields, to inspect his improvements. From one of these 


* Washington’s Will was drawn by himself, and is entirely in his own handwrit- 
ing. It bears the date of July 9th, 1799, and at the bottom of each puge his name is 
written. 
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horses the general-sustained a heavy fall—protably the 
only fall he ever had from a horse in his life. It was in 
November, late in the evening. The general, accompanied 
by Major Lewis, Mr. Peake (a gentleman residing in the 
neighborhood), the author of these Recollections, and a 
groom, were returning from Alexandria to Mount Vernon. 
Having halted for a few moments, the general dismounted, 
and upon rising in his stirrup again, the Narraganset, 
alarmed at the glare from a fire near the road-side, sprang 
from under his rider, who came heavily to the ground. 
Our saddles were empty in an instant, and we rushed to 
give our assistance, fearing he was hurt. It was unneces- 
sary. The vigorous old man was upon his feet again, 
brushing the dust from his clothes; and, after thanking 
us for our prompt assistance, observed that he was not 
hurt, that he had had a very complete tumble, and that 
it was owing to a cause that no horseman could well avoid 
or control; that he was only poised in his stirrup, and had 
not yet gained his saddle, when the scary animal sprang 
from under him. Meantime, all our horses had gone off 
at full speed. It was night, and over four miles were to 
be won ere we could reach our destination. The chief 
observed, that, as our horses had disappeared, it only re- 
mained for us to take it on foot, and with manly strides 
led the way. We had proceeded but a short distance on 
our march, as dismounted cavaliers, when our horses hove 
in sight. Happily for us, some of the servants of Mr. 
Peake, whose plantation was hard by, in returning home 
from their labor, encountered our flying steeds, captured 
them, and brought them to us. We were speedily re- 
mounted, and soon the lights at Mount Vernon were seen 
glimmering in the distance. 
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The sentinel placed on the watch-tower by Fate to 
guard the destinies of Washington, might have cried, 
« All’s well!” during the last days at Mount Vernon, All 
was well. All things glided gently and prosperously down 
the stream of time, and all was progressive. Two blades 
of grass had been made to “grow where but one grew 
before,” and a garden “bloomed where flowers had once 
grown wild.” 

The best charities of life were gathered around the 
Pater Patrice in the last days at Mount Vernon. The love 
and veneration of a whole people for his illustrious services ; 
his generous and untiring labors in the cause of public 
utility; his kindly demeanor to his family circle, his friends, 
and numerous dependants ; his courteous and cordial hos- 
pitality to his guests, many of them strangers from far 
distant lands; these charities, all of which sprung from the 
heart, were the ornament of his declining years, and gave 
benignant radiance to his setting sun; and that scene, 
the most sublime in nature, where human greatness re- 
poses on the bosom of human happiness, was to be admired 
on the banks of the Potomac in the last days at Mount 
Vernon.* 


* A German gentleman in 1858, then eighty-four years of age, wrote as follows 
concerning pictures of the Washington family, which hung in his hall; “ They 
vividly call to my mind the day — the proudest day of my life —that I passed upon 
the beautiful banks of the Potomac, in the family of the best and greatest personage 
that the world has ever produced. It was in May, 1798, now nearly sixty-one years 
ago. I was seated at his right hand at dinner, and I recollect as distinctly his ma- 
estic bearing as if it were yesterday. Though of mortality, his overpowering pres- | 
nee inspired an impression that he belonged to immortality. His stateliness, his 
erene face, the perfect simplicity of his manners, his modest demeanor, and the 
words of wisdom which he uttered, led me irresistibly to the belief that ne was an 
emanation from the Omnipotent, for the marvellous work that he had just then con- 
summated. It was my good fortune to contemplate him in his retirement — after 
be had left nothing undone tha for the republic of his creation, 
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It pleased Providence to permit the beloved Washing- 
ton to live to witness the fruition of his mighty labors in 
the cause of his country and mankind, while his success 
in the calm and honored pursuits of agriculture and 
rural affairs was grateful to his heart, and shed the most 


benign and happy influence upon the last days at Mount 
Vernon. 


and after he had quitted office for ever! What a privilege 1 enjoyed in being his 
welcome guest! Of the 240,000,000 of people in Europe, I imagine I am the only 
person, since the death of Lafayette, who was so favored as to break bread and take 
wine with Washington at his own table.” 


eget ner 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


OUTLINE LIFE-PICTURES.* 


RRooLLEoTIONS OF MounT VERNON — WASHINGTON GOING OUT TO THE WARS— H18 SBRVIONS 1m 
Tas FRENoH AND INDIAN WAzks— BATTLE OF THE MONONGAHELA — WASHINGTON 4 Bzpe 
Groom AND Farmer —Gogs To THE First Conerrss — APPOINTED TO THE CHIEF CoMMAKD 
OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED StTatEs — Visits Mount VEENON IN 1781 — RETIREMENT FROM 
tHE ARMY—VISITERS AT MouNnT VERNON— CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION — SEORETAEY 
Tuomson aT MouNT VERNON — WASHINGTON DRAWN FROM HIS RETIREMENT TO BECOME OHIEF 
MagisTeatz! or THE Repusitio—His Finan RetrreMent To Pervats Lirs— APPOINTED 
CoMMANDER-IN-OHIEF OF THE PROVISIONAL ARMY —ANECDOTE— WASHINGTON’S CAUTION 
— His Datu. 

How many and what glorious recollections crowd upon 
the mind at the mention of Mount Vernon! Itisaname 
that will be hallowed to all time, and the foot of the pil- 
grim journeying from all nations will continue to press 
the turf around the sepulchre where rest the ashes of the 
Father of his Country. The associations in the history 
of this venerated spot, with those in the history of the 
life and actions of its departed master, will ever cause 
Mount Vernon to be “freshly remembered.” These as- 
sociations began with the early life of Washington, and 
ended only with his last days on earth. Mount Vernon 
was the home of his youth, the retreat of his advanced 
age, the spot that he most loved, and to which he so 
often retired to find repose from the cares and anxieties 
of public affairs. He never left it but with regret. He 


always returned to it with joy. Could the old halls of 


* First published in the National Intelligencer, on the fourth of July, 1850. 
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the ancient mansion exhibit a ¢éubleau vivant of the char 
acters that have been their inmates in by-gone days, what 
a long and imposing list of patriots, statesmen, and war- 
riors would appear to our admiring gaze, to adorn the 
scenes and memories of the past! Let us endeavor to 
sketch a few outlines. 

Our ¢ableau opens in 1753, when Washington crosses 
the threshold of Mount Vernon to enter upon that great 
theatre of life on which he was destined to play so illus- 
trious a part. His achievement in penetrating the wil- 
derness, and successful accomplishment of the important 
objects of his mission, amid dangers and difficulties the 
most appalling, introduced him to the favorable notice 
of the colonial authorities, who, in 1754, intrusted the 
young Virginian with the defence of the frontier of his 
native colony,* where, after a gallant conflict with the 
enemy, he resigned his commission and retired to 
Mount Vernon. But he was not permitted long to en- 
joy the pleasures of its peaceful shades; for, his martial 
reputation having attracted the notice of General Brad- 
dock, the provincial soldier, in 1755, was requested by the 
British veteran to accompany the latter in the ill-fated 
expedition to Fort Duquesne. 

Our ¢ableau now gives a perspective view of the mem- 
orable ninth of July, and the field of the Monongahela, 
where a youthful hero gathers his first laurels amid the 
fury of the fight, and where his high and chivalric daring 
caused “the wild untutored savage” to hail the last 
mounted officer on the field of Monongahela, as “the 
chosen of the great spirit, the warrior who could not die 
in battle.”+ 


* See note on page 159 + Bee note on page 158. 
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At the close of the Seven Years’ War, the provincial 
colonel again becomes a private citizen, and returns to 
Mount Vernon to await the call of destiny. 

It is 1759, and our tableau exhibits a gay and joyous 
scene, while the old halls ring again with the reception 
of a bridal party, and Washington enters Mount Vernon 
a prosperous and happy bridegroom. The gallant and 
distinguished soldier now lays aside the “pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war,” and many years glide hap- 
pily along, amid the delights of domestic felicity, the 
society of family and friends, and the employments of 
agriculture and rural affairs, when our ¢adleau changes to 
1774. The colonial troubles have commenced, and we 
behold the arrival of two distinguished personages at 
Mount Vernon, Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton. 
The object of their visit is to accompany Washington to 
the first Congress, where the soldier had been called by. 
the voice of his country, to change the duties of the field 
for those of the senate-house.* 

In 1775, while serving as a member of the first Con- 
gress, Washington is appointed to command in chief the 
armies of the colonies, then assembling to do battle for 
the rights and liberties of unborn generations. He obeys 
the call of destiny and his country; and for six eventful 
years, big with the fate of liberty and an empire, his 
home is in the tented field; 

Now, 1781, our tableau shows the long-deserted halls 


* Washington was chosen delegate to represent Virginia in the Frrsr Conrt- 
NENTAL ConGress, which asscmbled at Philadelphia, on the fifth of September, 
1774. He was accompanied on his journey from Mount Vernon to Philadelphia, 
on that occasion, by Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton. Richard Henry Lee 
axpected to join them at Mount Vernon, but was detained at home. 


t See note on page 134. 
“pits 
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of Mount Vernon to be animated by the presence of the 
commander-in-chief of the combined armies of America 
and France, accompanied by the Count de Rochambeau 
and a brilliant suite, who halt but for a single day, en 
voute for Yorktown.* 

Again our ¢ab/eau changes, and introduces us, in 1783, 
to happier scenes. The war has ended; its storms have 
passed away, and the sunshine of peace sheds its benign 
influences upon an infant nation, a free and independent 
people.+ Annapolis has witnessed a sublime spectacle, 
and Washington, having resigned his commission, and 
“taken leave of the employments of public life,” hastens 
to his beloved retirement, and never in this great man’s 
long and glorious career did he experience so pure, so 
enviable a delight, as when merging the victorious gen- 
eral into the illustrious farmer of Mount Vernon. 

Our tableau now teems with characters. In the old 
halls of Mount Vernon are assembled chosen spirits, from 
the wise, the good, and brave of both hemispheres, who 
have journeyed from distant homes, to pay the homage 
of their hearts to the hero of the age in the retirement 
of a private citizen. Conspicuous amid this honored 
group is the good and gallant Lafayette, who, supposing 
in 1784f{ that he was about to bid adieu to America for 

* Washington arrived at Mount Vernon on the ninth of September. The next 
day Rochambean and Chastelleux, with their respective suites, arrived. On the 
eleventh, Washington presided at a dinner-party, under his own roof, and on the 
twelfth, all departed for Williamsburg. Washington was accompanied by John 
Parke Custis, father of the author of these Recollections, as his aid. They arrived at 


Williamsburg on the evening of the fourteenth. 

t See note on page 370. 

t Lafayette came to America in the summer of 1784, After remaining a few days 
in New York, he hastened to Mount Vernon, where he remained almost a fortnight. 
He again visited the illustrious farmer on the Potomac, just before leaving America, 
in November following. : 
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the last time, had hastened to Mount Vernon to pay his 
parting respects to the man who, of all men, he most 
loved and admired. 

The retired chief receives his guests with that kindli- 
ness and hospitality for which Mount Vernon was always 
distinguished, while his early rising, his industrious and 
methodical habits of life, his horsemanship in the chase 
his minute attention to all matters, and the improve- 
ment of his domain, elicited the warmest encomium and 
admiration of those who, in the old time of day, had the 
good fortune to visit Washington on his farm. 

From the unalloyed happiness in which four years 
were now passed in the employments of agriculture, in 
social and domestic intercourse, occasionally varied by 
the pleasures of the chase, this period in the life of the 
Pater Patrie may truly be said to have been the one in 
which all his ways were “ways of pleasantness, and all 
his paths were peace.” 

Our tableau changes to 1787, when his country calls 
upon her chosen son to leave the tranquil shades of 
Mount Vernon to take a prominent part in the mo- 
mentous events of the times. The old confederation is 
ended; a new government is to be formed; confusion is 
to be succeeded by order. The convention assembles, and 
that immortal constitutional charter, that millions of free- 
men have since so happily enjoyed, received its first 
signature from the hand of George Washington.* 

From this date a young and glorious empire dawned 
upon the world. Conceived in the purity of republican 
freedom, founded on the basis of equal rights and equa 
laws, the great and renowned of the land formed thi. 


* See note on page S81. 
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masterwork of virtue; and patriotism might well expect 
that it would endure for centuries, till grown hoary by 
time, and from the decline of public virtue it should ex- 
perience the fate of nations, when, from the extent and 
magnificence of its ruins, futurity might read the story 
of its rise, its grandeur, and its fall. 

Our tableau exhibits, in 1789, important and touching 
events in the /hustory of Mount Vernon. A special envoy 
arrives in the person of Mr. Secretary Thomson, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and a genuine type 
of the brave old days of ’76. Scarcely is he received with 
the warmest welcome, when he declares the object of 
his mission: That he is charged, by the Congress then 
assembled in New York, with the grateful duty of an- 
nouncing to George Washington, a private citizen, hie 
election to the presidency of the United States of Amer. 
ica.* 

The recipient of this highest, this proudest dignity 
that can ever be conferred on man, was by no means un- 
prepared for its announcement by the venerable ambas- 
sador. From the period of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution by the states, every mail from every part of the 
Union brought letters to Mount Vernon, all praying the 
retired chief to yield to the united wishes of the people 
to accept the highest dignity in their power to bestow 
Ir vain did the happy farmer of Mount Vernon plead 
that advanced age and long services needed repose. 
Many of his old and much-loved companions-in-arms 
gathered around him affectionately, saying, “ We feel as- 
sured that you can not, that you will not, refuse the 
wishes of a whole people; your honored name is heard 


* See note on page 383. 
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from every lip, while in every heart there dwells but one 
sentiment: Washington, chief magistrate of the Republic.” 

The newly-chosen president was deeply affected by 
this generous, this universal testimonial of the love and 
attachment of his countrymen. The people triumphed 
The man of the people yielded to the will of the people 
A day or two sufficed for preparation for departure. A 
sigh to the fond memories of home and happy days of 
retirement, and the first president of the United States 
bade adieu to Mount Vernon. For eight years silence 
reigned in the ancient halls, when, in 1797, they again 
teem with animation. The long-absent master returns. 
Time has blanched his locks, and traced its furrows on 
his noble brow, but his manly form is still erect; ay, 
with lightsome step and joyous heart he once more en- 
ters the portals of his beloved Mount Vernon. ' 

Our tableau having exhibited the changing events in 
the history of Mount Vernon for forty-six years, in its 
closing scene portrays the aged chief in his last retire- 
ment. His days are numbered, his glorious race is nearly 
run, yet, when invasion threatens, he obeys the last call 
of his country, and is again in arms, her general and pro- 
tector.* 

When Washington was appointed to his last command 
in the armies of his country, his acceptance was accom: 
panied by an intimation that he should remain in his be- 
loved retirement of Mount Vernon, till imperious circum- 
stances should call him to the field. 'The commander-in- 
chief gave the necessary attention to military duties 
through his private secretary, while himself continued 
the occcpations of rural affairs. 


* See note on page $27. 
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A number of the principal characters in the United 
States were desirous that their sons should make a first 
essay in arms under the immediate auspices of the ven- 
erable chief. Among these was the Hon. Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, for whom Washington ever entertained the 
very warmest political as well as personal attachment 
and esteem. To Mr. Carroll’s application, the general 
replied, that as it was his firm resolve, in case the enemy 
effected a landing, to meet them on the very threshold 
of the empire, he should, in such an event, require about 
his person, officers of tried knowledge and experience in 
war; but with a view to gratify Mr. Carroll, his son 
should be received as an extra aid-de-camp. 

Among the applicants of a more veteran stamp, was 
Colonel H., of Richmond, one of that band of ardent and 
youthful chivalry, which Virginia sent to the War for In- 
dependence in the very dawn of the Revolution. Col- 
onel H. was lieutenant of Morgan’s famed corps of Rifle- 
men, which performed the memorable march across the 
wintry wilderness of the Kennebec in 1775. During 
that display of almost superhuman privation and toil, 
and in the subsequent assault on Quebec, he displayed 
a hardihood of character, and heroism of heart, that 
won for him the admiration of his comrades, and es 
teem of their intrepid commander; and elicited a cog- 
nomen, that a Ney might have been proud to deserve — 
“The most daring of all who dare.” Morgan, himself, 
bred in the hardy school of the frontier and Indian 
warfare, declared of Colonel H—* He exceeds all men. 
During the greatest horrors of our march, when the 
bravest fainted and fell from exhaustion and despon 
dency, it was he who cheered us on. for oft have I seen 
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him dance upon the snow, while he ee his moccasins for 
subsistence.” 

Yet even to the application of such a soldier, did the 
ever cautious mind of Washington pause, while he 
weighed in the balance not the past, but the present 
merits of the man. The general wrote to his nephew, 
then in Richmond, to this effect: “Colonel H. has applied 
to become a member of my military family. In the War 
of the Revolution I knew him well; and of a truth he 
was then all that could be desired in a good and gallant 
officer, and estimable man; but time, my dear Bushrod,* 
often changes men as well as things. Now, the object 
of this letter is to inquire whether the habits of Colonel H. 
are unaltered, and whether I shall find him now what I 
knew him to be in other days.” The answer to this let- 
ter was most satisfactory. Colonel H. was the same 
good, gallant, and estimable. The chief was content, and 
quickly marked him for promotion. 

What a moral does this little private memoir impress 
upon those who are high in authority, upon whose knowl- 
edge and judgment of men and things, so often depend 
the destinies of nations! How careful should chiefs be, 
in the choice of their subordinates, to weigh well in the 
balance the present as well as the past merits of appli- 
cants for office, lest, as in the words of the venerated 
Washington, “Time, which changes men as well as things,” 

* Bushrod Washington, eon of the general’s brother John Augustine. His profes- 
sion was the law; and in 1798, President Adams appointed him a judge of the su- 
preme court of the United States, an office which he held until his death. He was 
the first president of the American Colonization Society. On the death of General 
Washington he inherited the estate of Mount Vernon, and the general’s books and 
papers. He died at Philadelphia on the twenty-sixth of November, 1829, at the age 


of seventy years. His remains are in the family vault at Mount Vernon, and near 
it is a fine white marble obelisk erected to his memory. 
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may have rendered them unworthy of being “maiked 
for promotion.” 

After a long and unexampled career of glory in the 
service of his country and mankind, well stricken in 
years and laden with honors, in his own beloved Mount 
Vernon, with the fortitude and resignation befitting the 
Roman fame of his life and actions, the Pater Patriz 
yielded up his soul to Him who uae it, calmly declaring, 
“JT am not afraid to die.” 

Our éableau vivant closes with the grandeur and solem- 
nity of the spectacle that bore him to his grave. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 7 


LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTON. 


Last Survivor oF THE DEaTH-SozENE— WasHINGTON ExPosEeD To A Storm— SYMPTOMS OF 
S1oxness—THE SuccerpDIne EVENING LATS IN HI8 LIBRARY— CHARAOTERISTIO REMARK 
to Mrs. WasHINGTON — SLEEPLESSNESS — ALARM— PHYSICIANS SENT FOR—Dooror Crarx 
—SzEVERITY OF THE ILLNESS—CALLS FOR HIS WILL—DIREOTIONS ABOUT HIS Bopry— A 
SoriPTURAL Custom OBsEEVED — WHY NO CLERGYMAN WA8 AT THE DEATH-BED OF W4A8H- 
INGTON — Mrs, WAsHINGTON’s SzeckET PRayERsS—TxHE Ciosine Sornn, 


TWENTY-EIGHT years have passed since an interesting 
group were assembled in the death room, and witnessed 
the last hours of Washington.* So keen and unsparing 
hath been the scythe of time, that of all those who 
watched over the patriarch’s couch, on the thirteenth 
and fourteenth of December, 1799, but a single person- 
age survives.} . 

On the morning of the thirteenth, the general was en- 
gaged in making some improvements in the front of 
Mount Vernon.{ As was usual with him, he carried his 


* This was first published in the National Intelligencer, in February, 1827, 

+ The persons here alluded to were, Mrs. Washington, Christopher, a favorite 
house-servant who attended upon the master, Colonel Tobias Lear, Mrs. Forbes, the 
housekeeper, Mr. Albert Rawlins, Drs. Craik, Brown, and Dick, and Caroline, ~ 
Molly, and Charlotte, three of the house-servants. Mrs. Lewis (Eleanor Parke Custis) : 


was confined, by childbirth, to an upper chamber, and her hasband and the author 


of these Recollections, were absent in New Kent. Who the survivor was, to whom 
the author alludes, can not now be determined. 

| Colonel Tobias Lear, a talented and educated gentleman, who resided many 
years with Washington, first as secretary, and afterwards as superintendent of hia 
orivate affairs, wrote, immediately after the death of the patriot, a circumstantia’ 
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own compass, noted his observations, and marked out the 
ground. The day became rainy, with sleet, and the im- 
prover remained so long exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather as to be considerably wetted before his re- 
turn to the house. About one o’clock he was seized with 
chilliness and nausea, but having changed his clothes, he 
sat down to his in-door work—there being no moment 
of his time for which he had not provided an appropriate 
employment. 

At night on joining his family circle, the general com- 
plained of a slight indisposition, and after a single cup of 
tea, repaired to his library, where he remained writing 
until between eleven and twelve o’clock.* Mrs. Wash- 
ington retired about the usual family hour, but becoming 
alarmed at not hearing the accustomed sound of the li- 
brary door as it closed for the night, and gave signal for 
rest in the well-regulated mansion, she rose again, and 
continued sitting up, in much anxiety and suspense. At 
length the well-known step was heard on the stair, and 
upon the general’s entering his chamber, the lady chided 
him for staying up so late, knowing him to be unwell, to 
which Washington made this memorably reply: “I came 
so soon as my business was accomplished. You well 


account of the scenes at his departure. He was present during his illness and at 

is death, and above all others was most competent to give a correct narrative. His 
account, much more minute than Mr. Custis’s, agrees substantially with the more 
eoncise narrative in this chapter. It may be found in the Life and Writings of 
Washington, by Jared Sparks, i. 555. 

* Mr. Lear says, “that in the evening the papers were brought from the post 
office, and the family remained in the parlor until nine o’clock, when Mrs. Wash- 
ington went up to Mrs. Lewis’s room. After that he and the general read. Wash- 
ington was quite hoarse; and when he left, as Lear supposed, for the night, the 
latter observed to the general, that he had better take something for his cold. 
Washington replied, “‘No; you know I never take anything for a cold—let it go 
as it came.” 
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know that through a long life, it has been my unvaried 
rule, never to put off till the morrow the duties which 
should be performed to-day.” 

Having first covered the fire with care, the man of 
mighty labors sought repose ; but it came not, as it long 
had been wont to do, to comfort and restore after the 
many and earnest occupations of the well-spent day. 
The night was passed in feverish restlessness and pain. 
“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” was destined 
no more to visit his couch; yet the manly sufferer utter- 
ed no complaint, would permit no one to be disturbed in 
their rest, on his account, and it was only at daybreak 
he would consent that the overseer might be called in, 
and bleeding resorted to. A vein was opened, but no 
relief afforded. Couriers were despatched to Dr. Craik,* 


* Doctor James Craik was born at Abigland, near Dumfries, Scotland, in 1730, 
and at about that time, John Paul, the father of John Paul Jones, was the gardener 
of Dr. Craik’s father. Dr. Craik came to America in 1750. He had practised his 
profession 4 short time in the West Indies. He settled in Virginia; and on the 
seventh of March, 1754, he was commissioned a surgeon in Colonel Fry’s regiment, 
which was commanded by Washington op the death of that officer. He served in 
the provincial army during a greater portion of the French and Indian war. At 
that time his home was in Winchester, Virginia. He was married in December, 
1760. In 1770 he accompanied Washington to the Ohio, and then it was that the 
scene of the Indian Prophecy occurred, which is cited in chapter xi. of this work. 
He afterwards settled near Port Tobacco, Charles county, Maryland, where he built 
a fine house, but by the persuasion of Washington, he removed to Alexandria. In»: 
1777, Dr. Craik was appointed assistant director-general in the hospital department 
of the continental army. He continued to reside in Alexandria, until old age caused 
him to relinquish the practice of his profession, when he retired to Vaucluse, a part 
of the Ravensworth estate, where he died in February, 1814, at the age of eighty-four 
years. His wife died a few months afterward, at the age of seventy-four. Dr 
Craik had nine children—six sons and three daughters. His eldest son, William, 
was a representative in Congress from 1796 to 1801, when he was appointed judge ct 
the federal court. He and the author of these Recollections married sisters, the 
daughters of William Fitzhugh, of Chatham, Virginia. His younger son, George 
Washington, born in 1774, was President Washington’s private secretary. 

Dr. Craik was vigorous and active until the last. His grandson, Rev. James 
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the family,* and Drs. Dick and Brown,} the consulting 
physicians, all of whom came with speed. The proper 
remedies were administered, but without producing their 
healing effects ; while the patient, yielding to the anxious 
looks of all around him, waived his usual objections to 
medicines, and took those which were prescribed without 
hesitation or remark. The medical gentlemen spared 
not their skill, and all the resources of their art were ex- 
hausted in unwearied endeavors to preserve this noblest 
work of nature. 

The night approached—the last night of Washington. 
The weather became severely cold while the group gath- 
ered nearer to the couch of the sufferer, watching with 
intense anxiety for the slightest dawning of hope. He 
spoke but little. To the respectful and affectionate in 
quiries of an old family servant, as she smoothed down 
his pillow, how he felt himself, he answered, “I am very 
ill.” To Dr. Craik, his earliest companion-in-arms, longest 
tried and bosom friend, he observed, “I am dying, sir— 
but am not afraid to die.” To Mrs. Washington he said, 
“Go to my desk, and in the private drawer you will find 
two papers—bring them to me.” They were brought. 


Craik, of Louisville, Kentucky, from whom I received the foregoing facts, says: ‘“‘ He 
was a stout, thick-set man, perfectly erect, no stoop of the shoulders, and no appear- 
ance of debility in his carriage. Not long before his death he ran a race with me 
(then about eight years old), in the front yard of the house, at Vaucluse, before the 
assembled family.” A profile of Dr. Craik, in Silhoutte, may be found in a work, 
by the author of these notes, entitled Mount Vernon and its Associations. 

* These were Mrs. Law and Mrs. Peter, and their husbands, the grandchildren of 
Mrs. Washington; also her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Stuart. None of them arrived 
before Washington’s death. 

¢ These were neighboring physicians. Dr. Craik had advised Washington to 
send for Dr. Brown, of Port Tobacco, in the event of severe illness in his family 
@uring the absence of Dr. Craik. Dr. Elisha C. Dick was generally the consulting 
nhysician with Dr. Craik. 
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He continued —“These are my Wills—-preserve this one 
and burn the other,” which was accordingly done. Call- 
ing to Colonel Lear, he directed—* Let my corpse be kept 
for the usual period of three days.”* 

The custom of keeping the dead for the scriptural 
period of three days, is derived from remote antiquity, 
and arose, not from fear of premature interment, as in 
more modern times, but from motives of veneration 
toward the deceased; for ‘the better enabling the rela- 
tives and friends to assemble from a distance, to perform 
the funeral rites ; for the pious watchings of the corpse; 
and for many sad, yet endearing ceremonies with which 
we delight to pay our last duties to the remains of those 
we loved. : 

The patient bore his acute sufferings with fortitude 
and perfect resignation to the Divine will, while as the 
night advanced it became evident that he was sinking, 
and he seemed fully aware that “his hour was nigh.” 
He inquired the time, and was answered a few minutes 
to ten. He spoke no more—the hand of death was 
upon him, and he was conscious that “ his hour was come.” 
With surprising self-possession he prepared to die. Com- 
posing his form at length, and folding his arms on his 
bosom, without a sigh, without a groan, the Father of his 
Country died. No pang or struggle told when the no- 
ble spirit took its noiseless flight ;+ while so tranquil 


* “ At length,” he said, “Iam just going. Have me decently buried ; and do 
not let my body be put into the vault in less than three days after I am dead.”— 
Mr. Lear’s statement. 

+ “Dr. Craik,” says Mr. Lear, “put his hands over his eyes, and he expired 
without a struggle or a sigh. While we were fixed in silent grief,” he continues 
“ Mrs. Washington, who was sitting at the foot of the bed, asked, with a firm and 
collected voice, ‘Is he gone? I could not speak, but held up my hand as a signal, 
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appeared the manly features in the repose of death, that 
some moments had passed ere those around could believe 
that the patriarch was no more. 

It may be asked, Why was the ministry of religion 
wanting to shed its peaceful and benign lustre upon the 
last hours of Washington? Why was he, to whom the 
observances of sacred things were ever primary duties 
throughout life, without their consolations in his last mo- 
ments? We answer, circumstances did not permit. It 
was but for a little while that the disease assumed so 
threatening a character as to forbid the encouragement 
of hope ; yet, to stay that summons which none may re- 
fuse, to give still farther length of days to him whose 
“time-honored life” was so dear to mankind, prayer was 
not wanting to the throne of Grace. Close to the couch 
of the sufferer, resting her head upon that ancient book, 
with which she had been wont to hold pious communion 
a portion of every day, for more than half a century, was 
the venerable consort, absorbed in silent prayer, and 
from which she only arose when the mourning group 
prepared to lead her from the chamber of the dead 
Such were the last hours of Washington.* 


that he was no more. ‘’Tis well,’ said she, in the same voice, ‘all is now over; ] 
shall soon follow him ; I have no more trials to pass through.’ ” 

* Washington died on Saturday night, the fourteenth of December, 1799, between 
the hours of ten and eleven. On Sunday a coffin was procured from Alexandria, 
and on the same day several of the family arrived. The coffin was made of ma 
hogany, lined with lead, and upon it was placed at the head, an ornament inscribed 
Surex ap Jupic1um; about the middle of the coffin, GLor1a Dxo; and onasmall 
silver plate, in the form of the American shield, were the words: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
BORN FEB. 22, 1732. 
DIED DECEMBER 14, 1799. 
The time for the funeral was fixed on Wednesday the eighteenth, at twelve o’clock, 
and the Rey Mr. Davis was invited to perform the funeral services, according to the 
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ritual of the Protestant Episcopal church. The family having been informed that 
the military and Freemasons of Alexandria desired to participate in the ceremonies, 
arrangements were made accordingly. People began to collect at Mount Vernon 
at eleven o’clock ; but as a great part of the troops did not get down from Alexan- 
dria in time, the ceremonies were postponed until three. Eleven pieces of artillery 
were brought down from Alexandria; and a schooner belonging to Mr. Robert Ham- 
ilton, of that city, lay off Mount Vernon, and fired minute-guns, 

The arrangements of the procession were made by Colonels Little, Simms, Den- 
eale, and Dr. Dick. It moved at three o’clock. The pall-bearers were Colonels 
Little, Simms, Payne, Gilpin, Ramsay, and Marsleter. Colonel Blackburn pre- 
ceded the corpse. Colonel Deneale marched with the military. The procession 
moved out through the gate at the left wing of the house, and proceeded round in 
front of the lawn, and down to the vault on the right wing of the house. The fol- 
lowing was the composition and order of the procession :— 

The troops, horse and foot. 

The clergy, namely, the Rev. Messrs. Davis, Muir, Moffat, and Addison. 
The general’s horse, with his saddle, holsters, and pistols, led by two grooms, 
Cyrus, and Wilson, in black. 

The body, borne by the Freemasons and officers. 

Principal mourners, namely, 

Mrs. Stuart and Mrs. Law. 

Misses Nancy and Sally Stuart. 

Miss Fairfax and Miss Dennison. 

Mr. Law and Mr. Peter. 

Mr. Lear and Dr. Craik. 

Lord Fairfax and Ferdinando Fairfax. 

Lodge, No. 23. 

Corporation of Alexandria. 

All other persons, preceded by Mr. Anderson and the overseer. 

When the body arrived at the vault, the Rev. Mr. Davis read the service, and 
pronounced a short address. The Masons then performed their ceremonies, and the 
body was deposited in the vault. Three general discharges of musketry were given 
by the infantry ; and eleven pieces of artillery, which were ranged back of the vault, 
and simultaneously discharged, ‘‘ paid the last tribute to the entombed commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the United States.” The vault was the old one, on the brow 
of the hill, now in ruins. The new tomb, directed by Washington, in his Will, to be 
constructed, was not made until many years afterward. ; 

The Congress, then sitting in Philadelphia, received information of the death of 
Washington on the eighteenth, and on the following day the announcement was 
formally made on the floor of the house of representatives, by the Honorable John 
Marshall, of Virginia (afterward chief-justice of the United States), and the house, 
after some appropriate action, adjourned. On the twenty-third, the Congress adopt- 
ed joint resolutions — first, that a marble monument should be erected at the capitol, 
already mentioned in the preceding chapter; secondly, that there should be “a funeral 
procession from Congress hall tc the German Lutheran church, in memory of 
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General George Washington, on Thursday the twenty-sixth instant, and that an 
oration be prepared at the request of Congress, to be delivered before both houses 
that day; and that the president of the senate, and the speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives, be desired to request one of the members of Congress to perform and 
deliver the same; thirdly, that the people of the United States should be recommen }- 
ed to wear crape on their left arm as mourning for thirty days; fourthly, that the 
president of the United States should direct a copy of the resolutions to Mrs. Wash- 
ington, with words of condolence, and a request that his remains might be interred 
at the capitol of the Republic. 

On the thirtieth of December, Congress further resolved that it should be recom- 
mended to the people of the Union, to assemble on the succeeding twenty-second of 
February, “to testify their grief by suitable eulogies, orations, and discourses, or by 
public prayers.” 

Pursuant to one of the foregoing resolutions, General Henry Lee, then a membe1 
of Congress, was invited to pronounce a funeral oration. He consented, and the 
Lutheran church in Fourth street, above Arch, Philadelphia, the largest in the city, 
was crowded on the occasion. The M‘Pherson Blues, a corps of three hundred 
men, composed of the elite of the city, were a guard of honor on that occasion. 
There are now [July, 1859] only six survivors of that corps, who were present on the 
occasion, namely, Samuel Breck, aged eighty-eight, S. Palmer, aged seventy-nine, 
S. F. Smith, aged seventy-nine, C. N. Bancker, aged eighty-three, Quinton 
Campbell, aged eighty-three, and John F. Watson (the annalist of Philadelphia and 
New York), aged eighty. These names were given me by Mr. Breck, at a recent 
interview. General Lee’s oration on that occasion will be found in the Appendix 
to this volume. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF WASHINGTON. 


Common LikENESS OF PoRTEAITS — FAILURE IN THE DELINEATION OF WASHINGTON’S FIGURE — 
His Form anp WrEIacut — TRUMBULL’S EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF W ASHINGTON — W ASHINGTON’S 
Herieut — His Lives — Power or His ARM DISPLAYED — ILLUSTRATION GIVEN BY CHARLES 
WILison Prats — Easy Exercisz or His Powers — WRESTLING — ANECDOTE OF His EARLY 
Lire— His Lance Hanp — His ReszEMBLANOE TO RALPH IzARD— WASHINGTON’S FEATURES 
— His EquEsTRIAN ACOOMPLISHMENTS — MARKED ror His MARTIAL ELEGANOE IN New YORE 
— ANEODOTE. 

Aut of the many portraits which have been given of 
Washington, possess a resemblance, from the drawings on 
a signboard to the galleries of taste.* He was so unique, 
so unlike any one else, his whole appearance so striking 
and impressive, that it was almost impossible to make a 
total failure, in forming a likeness of him, “on whom 
every God appeared to have set his seal, to give the 
world assurance of a man.” 

While several original pictures and sculptures are ex- 
cellent likenesses of his physiognomy, in various stages 
of life, there has been a general failure in the delineation 
of his figure. His manliness has been misrepresented by 
bulkiness, while his vigorous, elastic frame, in which so 


many graces combined, has been drawn from the model 


* John B. Moreau, Esquire, of New York, has a large collection of engraved por- 
traits of Washington, American and foreign, Among them are one hundred and 
five different engravings, all dissimilar. Yet, with a few exceptions, all present some ; 
resemblance to Washington, as delineated by the best artists. 
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of Ajax, when its true personification should be that of 
Achilles. 

With all its developments of muscular power, the form 
of Washington had no appearance of bulkiness, and so 
harmonious were its proportions that he did not appear 
s0 passing tall as his portraits have represented. He was 
rather spare than full during his whole life ; this is readily 
ascertained from his weight. The last time he weighed 
was in the summer of 1799, when having made the tour 
of his farms, accompanied by an English gentleman, he 
called at his mill and was weighed. The writer placed 
the weight in the scales. The Englishman, not so tall, 
but stout, square built, and fleshy, weighed heavily, and 
expressed much surprise that the general had not out- 
weighed him, when Washington observed, that the best 
weight of his best days never exceeded from two hun- 
dred and ten to two hundred and twenty pounds. In the 
instance alluded to he weighed a little rising two hun- 
dred and ten. 

Of the portraits of Washington, the most of them give 
to his person a fullness that it did not possess, together 
with an abdominal enlargement greater than in the life, 
while his matchless limbs have in but two instances been 
faithfully portrayed —in the equestrian portrait by Trum- 
bull, of 1790, a copy of which is in the city hall of New 
York, and in an engraving by Loisier, from a painting 
by Cogniet, French artists of distinguished merit. The 
latter is not an original painting, the head being from 
- Stuart, but the delineation of the limbs is the most per- 
fect extant.* 

General Washington, in the prime of life, stood six 


* See the next chapter. 
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feet two inches, and measured precisely six feet when 
attired for the grave. From the period of the Revolu- 
tion, there was an evident bending in that frame so pass- 
ing straight before, but the stoop is attributable rather to 
the care and toils of that arduous contest than to age: 
for his step was firm, and his carriage noble and com- 
manding, long after the time when the physical proper- 
ties of man are supposed to be in the wane. 

To a majestic height, was added correspondent breadth 
and firmness, and his whole person was so cast in na- 
ture’s finest mould as to resemble the classic remains 
of ancient statuary, where all the parts contribute to the 
purity and perfection of the whole. 

The power of Washington’s arm was displayed in sev- 
eral memorable instances; in his throwing a stone from 
the bed of the stream to the top of the Natural Bridge ; 
another over the Palisades into the Hudson, and yet an- 
other across the Rappahannock, at Fredericksburg. Of 
the article with which he spanned this bold and naviga- 
ble stream, there are various accounts. We are assured 
that it was a piece of slate, fashioned to about the size 
and shape of a dollar, and which, sent by an arm so 
strong, not only spanned the river, but took the ground 
at least thirty yards on the other side. Numbers have 
since tried this feat, but none have cleared the water. 
’Tis the “Douglas cast,” made in the days when Vir. 
ginia’s men were strong, as her maids are fair; when the 
hardy sports of the gymnasium prepared the body to 
answer the “trumpet call to war,’ and gave vigor and 
elevation to the mind, while our modern habits would 
rather fit the youth “to caper nimbly in a lady’s 
chamber.” 
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While the late and venerable Charles Willson Peale 
was at Mount Vernon, in 1772, engaged in painting the 
portrait of the provincial colonel, some young men were 
contending in the exercise of pitching the bar. Wash- 
ington looked on for a time, then grasping the missile in 
his master hand, whirled the iron through the air, which 
took the ground far, very far, beyond any of its former 
limits—the colonel observing, with a smile, “You per- 
ceive, young gentlemen, that my arm yet retains some 
portion of the vigor of my earlier days.” He was then 
in his fortieth year, and probably in the full meridian of 
his physical powers; but those powers became rather 
mellowed than decayed by time, for “his age was like a 
lusty winter, frosty yet kindly,” and, up to his sixty. 
eighth year, he mounted a horse with surprising agility, 
and rode with the ease and gracefulness of his better 
days. His personal prowess that elicited the admiration 
of a people who have nearly all passed from the stage of 
life, still serves as a model for the manhood of modern 
times. 

In the various exhibitions of Washington’s great phys- 
ical powers, they were apparently attended by scarcely 
any effort. When he overthrew the strong man of Vir- 
ginia in wrestling, while many of the finest of the young 
athletz of the times were engaged in the manly games, 
Washington had retired to the shade of a tree, intent 
_ upon the perusal of a favorite volume; and it was only 
when the champion of the games strode through the 
ring, calling for nobler competitors, and taunting the 
student with the reproach that it was the fear of en- 
countering so redoubted an antagonist that kept him 
from the ring, that Washington closed his book, and, 
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without divesting himself of his coat, calmly walked inte 
the arena, observing, that fear formed no part of his be- 
ing; then grappling with the champion, the struggle was 
fierce but momentary, for, said the vanquished hero of 
the arena, in Washington’s lion-like grasp, I became 
powerless, and was hurled to the ground with a force 
that seemed to jar the very marrow in my bones; while 
the victor, regardless of the shouts that proclaimed lhix 
triumph, leisurely retired to his shade, and the enjoy- 
ment of his favorite volume. 

Washington’s powers were chiefly in his limbs: they 
were long, large, and sinewy. His frame was of equal 
breadth from the shoulders to the hips. His chest, 
though broad and expansive, was not prominent, but 
rather hollowed in the centre. He had suffered from a 
pulmonary affection in early life, from which he never 
entirely recovered. His frame showed an extraordinary 
development of bone and muscle; his joints were large 
as were his feet; and could a cast have been preserved 
of his hand, to be exhibited in these degenerate days, it 
would be said to have belonged to the being of a fabulous 
age. During Lafayette’s visit to Mount Vernon in 1825, 
he said to the writer, “I never saw so large a hand on 
any human being, as the general’s. It was in this port- 
ico, in 1784, that you were introduced to me by the gen- 
eral. You were a very little gentleman, with a feather 
in your hat, and holding fast to one finger of the goo! 
general’s remarkable hand, which was all you could do, 
my dear sir, at that time.” 

To a question that we have been asked a thousand 
and one times, viz.—to what individual, known to. any — 
‘ho are yet living, did the person of Washington bear 
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the nearest resemblance ?— we answer, to Ralph Izard, 
senator from South Carolina, in the first Congress under 
the Constitution. The form of Izard was cast in nature’s 
manliest mould, while his air and manner were both dig- 
nified and imposing. He acquired great distinction while 
pursuing his studies in England, for his remarkable prow- 
ess in the athletic exercises of that distant period.* 

An officer 01 the Life-Guard has been often heard to 
observe, that the commander-in-chief was thought to be 
the strongest man in the army, and yet what thews and 
sinews were to be found in the army of the Revolution. 
In 1781, a company of riflemen from the county of Au- 
gusta, in Virginia, reinforced the troops of Lafayette. 
As the stalwart band of mountaineers, defiled before the 
general, the astonished and admiring Frenchman ex. 
claimed, “Mon Dieu! what a people are these Ameri- 
cans; they have reinforced me with a band of giants!” 

Washington’s physiognomy was decidedly Roman— 
not in its type expressing the reckless ambition of the 
“broad-fronted Czesar,” or the luxurious indulgence of 
the “curled Anthony,” but rather of the better age of 
Rome—the Fabius Maximus, Marcellus, or the Scipios. 

An equestrian portraiture is particularly well suited to 
him who rode so well, and who was much attached to 
the noble animal which so oft and so gallantly had borne 
him in the chase, in war, and in the perilous service of 
the frontier. Rickets, the celebrated equestrian, used to 


* Ralph Izard represented South Carolina in the United States senate, from 1789 
to 1795. He was distinguished as an eloquent statesman, and was loved by Wash- 
ington for his integrity and purity of character. In the senate he had the confidence 
of all pariies. Mr. Izard was wealthy, and held a high social distinction. His wife 
was a daughter of Peter Delancey, of New York. Mr. {zard died in May, 1804, at 
the age of sixty-six years. 
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say, “I delight to see the general ride, and make it a 
point to fall in with him when I hear that he is abroad 
on horseback—his seat is so firm, his management so 
easy and graceful, that I, who am a professor of horse- 
manship, would go to him and learn to ride.” 

Bred in the vigorous school of the frontier warfare 
“the earth his bed, his canopy the heavens,” he excelled 
the hunter and woodsman in their athletic habits, and in 
those trials of manhood which distinguished the hardy 
lays of his early life. He was amazingly swift of foot, 
and could climb the mountain steep, and “not a sob con- 
fess his toil.” 

So long ago as the days of the vice-regal court at 
Williamsburg, in the time of Lord Botetourt, Colonel 
Washington was remarkable for his splendid person. The 
air with which he wore a small sword, and his peculiar 
walk, that had the light elastic tread acquired by his 
long service on the frontier, and a matter of much ob- 
servation, especially to foreigners. 

While Colonel Washington was on a visit to New 
York, in 1773,* it was boasted at the table of the 
British governor that a regiment, just landed from 
England, contained among its officers some of the 
finest specimens of martial elegance in his Majesty’s 
service—in fact, the most superb looking fellows ever 
landed upon the shores of the New World. “I wager 
your excellency a pair of gloves,” said Mrs. Morris, an 
American lady, “that I will show you a finer man in the 
procession to-morrow, than your excellency can select 

* Washington visited New York, on that occasion, for the purpose of placing 
Mrs. Washington’s son, John Parke Curtis, in King’s (now Columbia) college. 


He arrived there on the thirty-first of May, and remained until after the king’s 
birthday, the fourth of June. 
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from your famous regiment ?”—* Done, madam!” replied 
the governor. The morrow came (the fourth of June), 
and the procession, in honor of the birthday of the king, 
advanced through Broadway to the strains of military 
music. As the troops defiled before the governor, he 
pointed out to the lady several officers by name, claim- 
ing her admiration for their superior persons and bril- 
lant equipments. In rear of the troops came a band of 
officers not on duty —colonial officers—and strangers of 
distinction. Immediately, on their approach, the atten- 
tion of the governor was seen to be directed toward a 
tall and martial figure, that marched with grave and 
measured tread, apparently indifferent to the scene 
around him. The lady now archly observed, “J per- 
ceive that your excellency’s eyes are turned to the 
right object; what say you to your wager now, sir?” 
“Lost, madam,” replied the gallant governor; “when ] 
laid my wager, I was not aware that Colonel Washing- 
ton was in New York.”* 


* The fcllowing interesting sketch of the personal appearance of Washington is 
from an anonymous hand :— 

“<I saw this remarkable man four times. It was in the month of November, 
1798, I first beheld the Father of his Country. It was very cold, the northwest wind 
blowing hard down the Potomac, at Georgetown, D.C. A troop of light-horse 
from Alexandria escorted him to the western bank of the river. The waves ran 
high, and the boat which brought him over seemed to labor considerably. Several 
thousand people greeted his arrival with swelling hearts and 1oyful countenances ; 
the military were drawn up in a long line to receive him; the otticers, dressed in 
regimentals, did him homage. I was so fortunate as to walk by his side, and had a 
full view of him. Although only about ten years of age, the imovression his person 
and manner then made on me is now perfectly revived. He was wix feet and one 
inch high, broad and athletic, with very large limbs, entirely erect and withont the 
slightest tendency to stooping ; his hair was white, and tied with a sitk string, his 
countenance lofty, masculine, and contemplative; his eye light grav. He was 
dressed in the clothes of a citizen, and over these a blue surtout of the tnast cloth. 
Ais weight must have been two hundred and thirty pounds, with no sunerfmous 
flesh, all was bone and sinew, and he walked like a soldier. Whoever has sees in 
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In person, Washington, as we have said, was unique. 
He looked like no one else. To a stature lofty and 


the patent-office at Washington, the dress he wore when resigning his commission 
as commander-in-chief, in December, 1783,,at once perceives how large and mag- 
nificent was his frame. During the parade, something at a distance suddenly 
attracted his attention; his eye was instantaneously lighted up as with the light- 
ning’s flash. At this moment I see its marvellous animation, its glowing fire, 
exhibiting strong passion, controlled by deliberate reason. 

“In the summer of 1799 I again saw the chief. He rode a purely white horse, 
seventeen hands high, well proportioned, of high spirit: he almost seemed con- 
scious that he bore on his back the Father of his Country. He reminded me of the 
war-horse whose neck is clothed with thunder. I have seen some highly-accom- 
plished riders, but not one of them approached Washington; he was perfect in this 
respect. Behind him, at the distance of perhaps forty yards, came Billy Lee, his 
body-servant, who had perilled his life in many a field, beginning on the heights of 
Boston, in 1775, and ending in 1781, when Cornwallis surrendered, and the captive 
army, with unexpressible chagrin, laid down their arms at Yorktown. Billy rode 
a cream-colored horse, of the finest form, and his old Revolutionary cocked hat indi- 
cated that its owner had often heard the roar of cannon and small arms, and had 
encountered many trying scenes. Billy was a dark mulatto. His master speaks 
highly of him in his will, and provides for his support. 

‘‘Sometime during this year, perhaps, I saw him at Seeme’s tavern, in George- 
town; the steps, porch, and street, were crowded with persons desirous of behold- 
ing the man. 

‘‘T viewed him through a window. The most venerable, dignified, and wealthy 
men of the town were there, some conversing with him. Washington seemed 
almost a different being from any of them, and, indeed, from any other person ever 
reared in this country. His countenance was not so animated as when I first saw 
him, for then his complexion was as ruddy as if he were only twenty years old. 

‘A few months before his death, I beheld this extraordinary man for the last 
time. He stopped at the tavern opposite the Presbyterian church, in Bridge street, 
Georgetown. At that time, a regiment of soldiers was stationed in their tents, on 
the banks of Rock creek, and frequently attended Dr. Balch’s church, dressed in 
their costume, and powdered after the Revolutionary fashion. I attended their 
parade almost every day, and, on one of these occasions, I recognised Washington 
tiding on horseback, unaccompanied by any one. He was going out to see his 
houses on Capitol hill, as I supposed. They were burnt by the British, in 1814. 
My youthful eye was riveted on him until he disappeared, and that for ever. I was 
surprised, that he did not once look at the parade; so far as I could discover, on 
the contrary, he appeared indifferent to the whole scene. 

“Tt has been my privilege to see the best likenesses of the chief. The one of all 
ethers most resembling him, is that prefixed to the first volume of ‘Irving’s Life 
of Washington.’ All the rest wanted the animation which I perceived in his fea- 
cares. 
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commanding, he united a form of the manliest propor- 
tions, limbs cast in Nature’s finest mould, and a carriage 
the most dignified, graceful, and imposing. No one ever 
approached the Pater Patrize that did not feel his pre- 
sence. : 

Of the remarkable degree of awe and reverence that 
the presence of Washington always inspired, we shall 
give one out of a thousand instances. During the 
cantonment of the American army at the Valley Forge, 
some officers of the fourth Pennsylvania regiment were 
engaged in a game of fives. In the midst of their sport, 
they discovered the commander-in-chief leaning upon 
the enclosure, and beholding the game with evident sat- 
isfaction. In a moment all things were changed. The 
ball was suffered to roll idly away; the gay laugh and 
joyous shout of excitement were hushed into a pro- 
found silence, and the officers were gravely grouped 
together. It was in vain the chief begged of the 
players that they would proceed with their game, 
declared the pleasure he had experienced from wit- 
nessing their skill, spoke of a proficiency in the manly 
exercise that he himself could have boasted of in other 
days. All would not do. Not aman could be induced 
to move, till the general, finding that his presence 
hindered the officers from continuing the amusement, 
bowed, and, wishing them good sport, retired.* 

“In personal appearance, Washington has never been equalled by any man in 
the United States. I agree with Lord Erskine, when he said that the Father of his 


Country was the only man he ever saw whose character he could not contemplate 


without awe and wonder. B.” 

* A part of this chapter was published in the National Intelligencer in 1826, a part 
m 1842, and a part in 1857. As each communication was upon the same subject, 
and in some paragraphs quite similar in fact and expression, I have com)ined the 
three parts in one. In February, 1847, the followiug article on the Chuiaci and 
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Personal Appearance of Washington, appeared in the National Intelligencer, over th. 
signature of Sigma, and appears to have an appropriate place here :— 

“The description given by ‘R.’ [a correspondent of the Intelligencer] of Washing: 
ion’s approach to the hall of Congress in Philadelphia, has freshly awakened my own 
reminiscences of the same scene. Its vivid truth can not be surpassed. I stood with 
him on that same stone platform, before the door of the hall, elevated by a few steps 
from the pavement, when the carriage of the president drew up. It was, as he de- 
acribes it, white, or rather of a light cream color, painted on the panels with beautiful 
groups, by Cipriani, representing the four seasons. The horses, according to my 
recollection, were white, in unison with the carriage. R. says they were bays; per- 
haps he is more correct. As he alighted, and, ascending the steps, paused upon the 
platform, looking over his shoulder, in an attitude that would have furnished an ad- 
mirable subject for the pencil, he was preceded by two gentlemen bearing long white 
wands, who kept back the eager crowd that pressed on every side to get a nearer 
view. At that moment I stood so near that I might have touched his clothes; but I 
should as soon have thought of touching an electric battery.. I was penetrated with 
a veneration amounting to the deepest awe. Nor was this the feeling of a school-boy 
only ; it pervaded, I believe, every human being that approached Washington; and 
I have been told that, even in his social and convivial hours, this feeling in those who 
were honored to share them never suffered intermission. I saw him a hundred times 
afterward, but never with any other than that same feeling. The Almighty, who 
raised up for our hour of need a man so peculiarly prepared for its whole dread re- 
sponsibility, seems to have put an impress of sacredness upon his own instrument. 
The first sight of the man struck the heart with involuntary homage, and prepared 
everything around him to obey. When he ‘addressed himself to speak’ there 
was an unconscious suspension of the breath, while every eye was raised in expec- 
tation. 

“‘ At the time I speak of he stood in profound silence, and had that statue-like air 
which mental greatness alone can bestow. As he turned to enter the building, and 
was ascending the staircase leading to the Congressional hall, I glided along unper- 
ceived, almost under cover of the skirts of his dress, and entered instantly after him 
into the lobby of the house, which was of course in session to receive him. On 
either hand, from the entrance, stood a large cast-iron stove; and, resolved to secure 
the unhoped-for privilege I had so unexpectedly obtained, I clambered, boy-like, on 
this stove (fortunately then not much heated), and from that favorable clevation, cn 
joyed, for the first time (what I have since so many thousands of times witnessed 
with comparative indifference), an uninterrupted view of the American Congress in 
full session, every member in his place. Shall I be pardoned for saying its aspect 
was very different from what we now witness? There was an air of decorum, of 
composure, of reflection, of gentlemanly and polished dignity, which has fled, or lin- 
gers only with here and there a ‘relic of the olden time.’ 

“The house seemed then as composed as the senate now is when an impressive 
speech is in the act of delivery. On Washington’s entrance the most profound and 
death-like stillness prevailed. House, lobbies, gallery, all were wrapped in the 
deepest attention; and the souls of that entire assemblage seemed peering from their 
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eyes on the noble figure which deliberately, and with an unaffected put surpassing 
majesty, advanced up the broad aisle of the hall between ranks of standing senators 
and members, and slowly ascended the steps leading to the speaker’s chair I well 
remember, standing at the head of the senate, the tall, square, somewhat gaunt form 
of Mr. Jefferson; conspicuous from his scarlet waistcoat, bright blue coat, with 
broad bright buttons, as well as by his quick and penetrating air, and high-boned 
Scottish cast of features. There, too, stood General Knox, then secretary of war, 
in all the sleek rotundity of his low stature, with a bold and florid face, open, firm, 
and manly in its expression. But I recollect that my boyish eye was caught by the 
appearance of De Yrujo, the Spanish ambassador. He stood in the rear of the chair, 
a little on one side, covered with a splendid diplomatic dress, decorated with orders, 
and carrying under his arm an immense chapeau-bras, edged with white ostrich feath- 
ers. He was a man, totally different in his air and manner from all around him, and 
the very antipode especially of the man on whom all eyes but his seemed fixed as by 
aspell. I saw many other very striking figures grouped about and behind the speak- 
er’s chair, but I did not know their names, and had no one to ask: besides, I dared 
not open my lips. 

“ The president, having seated himself, remained in silence, serenely contemplating 
the legislature before him, whose members now resumed their seats, waiting for the 
speech. No house of worship, in the most solemn pauses of devotion, was ever 
more profoundly still than that large and crowded chamber. 

“Washington was dressed precisely as Stuart has painted him in Lord Landsdowne’s 
fall-length portrait—in a full suit of the richest black velvet, with diamond knee- 
buckles, and square silver buckles set upon shoes japanned with the most scrupulous 
neatness, black silk stockings, his shirt ruffled at the breast and wrists, a light dress 
sword, his hair profusely powdered, fully dressed, so as to project at the sides, and 
gathered behind in a silk bag, ornamented with a large rose of black riband. He 
held his cocked hat, which had a large black cockade on one side of it, in his hand, 
as he advanced toward the chair, and, when seated, laid it on the table. 

“ At length, thrusting his hand within the side of his coat, he drew forth a roll of 
manuscript, which he opened, and rising, held it in his hand, while in a rich, deep, 
full, sonorous voice, he read his opening address to Congress. His enunciation was 
deliberate, justly emphasized, very distinct, and accompanied with an air of deep so- 
lemnity, as being the utterance of a mind profoundly impressed with the dignity of 
the act in which it was occupied, conscious of the whole responsibility of its position 
and action, but not oppressed by it. There was ever about the man something which 
mmpressed the observer with a conviction that he was exactly and fully equal to wha 
he had todo. He was never hurried; never negligent; but seemed ever prepared 
for the occasion, be it what it might. If I could express his character in one word, 
it would be appropriateness. In his study, in his parlor, at a levee, before Congress, 
at the head of the army, he seemed ever to be just what the situation required him 
to be. He possessed, in a degree never equalled by any human being I ever saw, 
the strongest, most ever-present sense of propriety. It never forsook him, and deeply 
and involuntarily impressed itself upon every beholder. ‘3 

‘His address was of moderate length: the topics I have of course forgotten; in- 
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deed JI was not of an age to appreciate them; but the air, the manner, the tones, 
have never left my mental vision, and even now seem to vibrate on my ear. 

~ “ A scene like this, once beheld, though in earliest youth, is never to be forgotten. 
It must be now fifty years ago, but I could this moment sit down and sketch the 
chamber, the assembly, and the man. 

‘Having closed the reading, be laid down the scroll, and, after a brief pause, re- 
tired as he had entered: when the manuscript was handed, for a second reading, to 
Mr. Beckley, then clerk of the house, whose gentlemanly manner, clear and silver 
voice, and sharp articulation I shall ever associate with the scene. When shall we 
again behold such a Congress and such a President ?” 

To make the picture of the personal appearance of Washington more complcte, I 
add the following from Sullivan’s Familiar Letters :— ; 

“The following are recollections of Washington, derived from repeated opportu- 
nities of seeing him during the last three years of his public life. He was over six 
feet in stature; of strong, bony, muscular frame, without fulness of covering, well 
formed and straight. He was a man of most extraordinary physical strength. In 
his own house his action was calm, deliberate, and dignified, without pretension to 
gracefulness, or peculiar manner, but merely natural, and such as one would think 
it should be in such a man. His habitual motions had been formed before he took 
command of the American armies, in the wars of the interior, and in the surveying 
of wilderness lands, employments in which grace and elegance were not likely to be 
acquired. At the age of sixty-five, time had done nothing toward bending him out 
of his natural erectness. His deportment was invariably grave ; it was sobriety that 
stopped short of sadness. His presence inspired a veneration and a feeling of awe 
rarely experienced in the presence of any man. His mode of speaking was slow 
and deliberate, not as though he was in search of fine words, but that he might utter 
those only adapted to his purpose. It was the usage of all persons in good society 
to attend Mrs, Washington’s levee every Friday evening. He was always present. 
The young ladies used to throng around him, and engage him in conversation. 
There were some of the well-remembered belles of that day who imagined themselves 
to be favorites with him. As these were the only opportunities which they had of 
conversing with him, they were disposed to use them. One would think that a gen- 
tleman and a gallant soldier, if he could ever laugh or dress his countenance in smiles, 
would do so when surrounded by young and admiring beauties. But this was never 
so; the countenance of Washington never softened ; nor changed its habitual gravity. 
One who had lived always in his family said, that his manner in public life was al- 
ways the same. Being asked whether Washington could laugh, this person said this 
was a rare occurrence, but one instance was remembered when he laughed most 
heartily at her narration of an incident in which she was a party concerned; and in 
which he applauded her agency. The late General Cobb, who was long a member 
of his family during the war, and who enjoyed a laugh as much as any man could, 
said that he never saw Washington laugh, excepting when Colonel Scammel (if this 
was the person) came to dine at headquarters. Scammel had a fund of ludicrous 
anecdotes, and a manner of telling’them, which relaxed even the gravity of the com 
mander-in-chief. 
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“Genera! Cobb also said that the forms of proceeding at headquarters were exact 
and precise ; orderly and punctual. At the appointed moment, Washington appeared 
at the breakfast-tablo. He expected to find all the members of his family (Cobb, 
Hamilton, Humphreys were among them) awaiting him. He came dressed for the 
day, and brought with him the letters and despatches of the preceding day, and a short 
memoranda of the answers to be made; also the substance of orders to be issued 
When breakfast was over, these papers were distributed among his aids, to be pu 
into form. Soon afterward he mounted his horse to visit the troops, and expected to 
find on his return before noon, all the papers prepared for his inspection and signature. 
There was no familiarity in his presence ; it was all sobriety and business. His mode 
of life was abstemious and temperate. He had a decided preference for certain sorts 
of food, probably from early associations. Throughout the war, as it was understood 
in his military family, he gave a part of every day to private prayer and devotion. 

“While he lived in Philadelphia, as president, he rose at four in the morning; and 
tte general rule of his house was, that the fires should be covered, and the lights ex- 
tinguished at a certain hour; whether this was nine or ten is not recollected. 

“In the early part of his administration, great complaints were made by the op- 
position of the aristocratic and royal demeanor of the president. Mr. Jefferson makes 
some commentaries on this subject, which do no credit to his heart or his head. 
These are too little to be transcr.bed from the works of this ‘great and good man.’ 
Dr. Stuart, of Virginia, wrote to him of the dissatisfaction which prevailed on this 
subject in Virginia. In the fifth volume of Marshall, page 164, will be found an ex- 
tract of Washington’s vindication of his conduct. and a most satisfactory one, which 
shows the proper character of Mr. Jefferson’s ‘Anas.’ These complaints related, 
in particular, to the manner of receiving such visiters as came from respect or from 
curiosity, of which there were multitudes. The purpose of Washington was, that 
such yvisiters should accomplish their objects without a sacrifice of time, which he 
considered indispensable to the performance of his public duties. 

“ He devoted one hour every other Tuesday, from three to four, to these visits. He 
understood himself to be visited as the president of the United States, and not on his 
own account. He was then to be seen by anybody and everybody; but required that 
every one who came should be introduced by his secretary, or by some gentleman 
whom he knew himself. He lived on the south side of Chestnut street, just below 
Sixth. The place of reception was the dining-room in the rear, twenty-five or thirty 
feet in length, including the bow projecting into the garden. Mrs, Washington re- 
ceived visiters in the two rooms on the second floor, from front to rear. 

“ At three o’clock, or at any tine within a quarter of an hour afterward, the visiter 
was conducted to this dining-room, from which all seats had been removed for the 
time. On entering, he saw the tall figure of Washington clad in black velvet; his 
hair in full dress, powdered and gathered behind in a large silk bag; yellow gloves 
on his hands ; holding a cocked hat, with a cockade in it, and the edges adorned with 
a black feather about an inch deep. He wore knee and shoe buckles; and a long 
‘sword, with a finely-wrought and polished steel hilt, which appeared at the left hip ; 
the coat worn over the blade, and appearing from under the folds behind. The scab 
bard was white polished leather. 


Lee 
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“ He stood aiways in front of the fireplace, with his face toward the door of en 
trance. The visiter was conducted to him, and he required to have the name so dis 
tinctly pronounced that he could hear it. He had the very uncommon faculty of 
associating a man’s name, and personal appearance, so durably in his memory as to 
be able to call any one by name who made him a second visit. He received his 
visiter with a dignified bow, while his hands were so disposed as to indicate that the 
salutation was not to be accompanied with shaking hands. This ceremony never oc- 
curred in these visits, even with the most near friends, that no distinctions might be 
made. 

“ As visiters came in, they formed a circle around the room. At a quarter past 
three the door was closed, and the circle was formed for that day. He then began 
on the right, and spoke to each visiter, calling him by name, and exchanging a few 
words with him. When he had completed his circuit, he resumed his first position, 
and the visiters approached him in succession, bowed, and retired. By four o’clock 
this ceremony was over. 

“On the evenings when Mrs. Washington received visiters, he did not consider 
himself as visited. He was then as a private gentleman, dressed usually in some 
- colored coat (the only one recollected was brown, with bright buttons), and black on 
his lower limbs. He had then neither hat nor sword; he moved about among the 
company, conversing with one and another. He had once a fortnight an official din- 
ner, and select companies on other days. He sat, it is said, at the side, in a central — 
position; Mrs. Washington opposite; the two ends were occupied by members of 
his family, or by his personal friends.” 
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Martaa Danpripge was descended from an ancient 
family, which first migrated to the colony of Virginia, in 
the person of the Reverend Orlando Jones, a clergyman 
of Wales. She was born in the county of New Kent, 
colony of Virginia, in May, 1732. The education of 
females in the early days of the colonial settlements, was 
almost exclusively of a domestic character, and by in- 
structors who were entertained in the principal families, 
that were too few and too “far between” to admit of the 
establishment of public schools. 

Of the early life of Miss Dandridge, we are only able 
to record, that the young lady excelled in personal 
charms, which, with pleasing manners, and a general 
amiability of demeanor, caused her to be distinguished 


* This was first written for, and published in, the American Portrait Gallery. — 
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amid the fair ones who usually assembled at the cour’ 
of Williamsburg, then held by the royal governors of 
Virginia. 

At seventeen years of age (in 1749), Miss Dandridge 
was inarried to Colonel Daniel Parke Custis, of the White 
House, county of New Kent. This was a match of affec- 
tion. The father of the bridegroom, the Honorable John 
Custis, of Arlington, a king’s counsellor, had matrimonial 
views of a more ambitious character for his only son and 
heir, and was desirous of a connection with the Byrd 
family, of Westover, Colonel Byrd being, at that time, 
from his influence and vast possessions, almost a count 
palatine of Virginia.* 

The counsellor having at length given his consent tc 
the marriage of his son with Miss Dandridge, they were 
married. They settled at the White House, on the banks 
of the Paumunkey river, where Colonel Custis became 
an eminently successful planter. The fruits of this mar- 
riage were, a girl, who died in infancy, and Daniel, Mar- 
tha, and John. Daniel was a child of much promise, and 
it was generally believed, that his untimely death hasten: 
ed his father to the grave. Martha arrived at woman- 
hood, and died at Mount Vernon, in 1773;+ and John 
the father of the biographer, perished while in the 
service of his country, and the suite of the commander- 


* See page 18. 

+ See page 21. We have observed that this daughter was very delicate in health 
from early childhood. Everything that affection and ample means could afford for 
the preservation of her health, were employed. Among Washington’s accounts o. 
expenditures in her behalf, is one on a single half-sheet of foolscap, which shows how 
carefully he made his memoranda. We give a facsimile of it. It will be seen 
that Washington took none of the responsibility of incurring the expense of a jour- 
ney to the medicinal springs and back. He notes in the preface to the account, 
that the journey was undertaken by the advice of the physician. 

a 
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in-chief, at the siege of Yorktown, 1781, aged twenty- 
seven. 

On the decease of her husband, which happened at 
about middle age, Mrs. Custis found herself at once a 
very young, and among the very wealthiest widows in 
the colony. Independently of extensive and valuable 
landed estates, the colonel left thirty thousand pounds 
sterling in money, with half that amount to his only 
daughter, Martha. It is related of this amiable gentle- 
man, that, when on his death-bed, he sent for a tenant, to 
whom, in settling an account, he was due one shilling. 
The tenant begged that the colonel, who had ever been 
most kind to his tenantry, would not trouble himself at 
all about such a trifle, as he, the tenant, had forgotten it 
long ago. “But I have not,” rejoined the just and cou- 
scientious landlord, and bidding his creditor take up the 
coin, which had been purposely placed on his pillow, ex- 
claimed, “Now, my accounts are all closed with this 
world,” and shortly after expired. Mrs. Custis, as sole 
executrix, managed the extensive landed and pecuniary 
concerns of the estates with surprising ability, making 
loans, on mortgage, of moneys, and, through her stew- 
ards and agents, conducting the sales or exportation of 
the crops, to the best possible advantage.* 

* On the death of her husband, Mrs. Custis employed her young friend, of James 
City, Robert Carter Nicholas, as legal adviser in the settlement of the estate. Mr 
Nicholas was then just rising in his profession, and soon became one of the brightest 
lawyers in a galaxy, such as Virginia has never since possessed. Afterward, as a 
legislator and true patriot, he took a foremost part in the concerns of his native 
commonwealth, and was particularly conspicuous in the Virginia convention of 


1775. The following letters, from Mr. Nicholas and Mr. Waller, relate to the busi- 


ness of Mrs. Custis’s estate :— 
“ WILLIAMSBURG, 7th August, 1757. 


“Mapam: It gave me no small pleasure to hear with how great Christian pa 
tience and resignation you submitted to your late misfortune ; the example is rare, 
64 


C2 
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While on the subject of the moneyed concerns of sev- 
enty years ago, we hope to be pardoned for a brief di- 
gression. The orchard of fine apple-trees is yet standing 
near Bladensburg, that was presented to Mr. Ross, by 


though a duty incumbent upon us all; and therefore I can not help esteeming it a 
peculiar happiness whenever I meet with it. My late worthy friend, from a very 
short acquaintance with him, had gained a great share of my esteem, which would 
have naturally continued towards his family, had I been an utter stranger to them. 
How greatly this is increased by the pleasure of even a slight acquaintance with you, 
I shall leave it to time to evince, as it might savor of flattery, were I to attempt the 
expression of it. When your brother was with me, I was indisposed, and therefore 
could not conveniently comply with your request, in writing my opinion upon the 
several matters he proposed. As it will be absolutely necessary that some person 
should administer upon the estate, and no one appears so proper as yourself, I 
would recommend it to you, and that so soon as it may be done with convenience. 
I dare say your friends will endeavor to ease you of as much trouble as they can; 
and since you seem to place some confidence in me, I do sincerely profess myself to 
be of that number. I imagine you will find it necessary to employ a trusty steward ; 
and as the estate is large and very extensive, it is Mr. Waller’s and my own opinion, 
that you had better not engage with any but a very able man, though he should re- 
quire large wages. Nothing appears to us very material to be done immediately, 
except what relates to your tobacco ; if is not already done, it will be necessary that 
letters should be wrote for insurance, and that we, or seme other of your friends, 
should be acquainted with the quantities of tobacco put on board each ship, that we 
may get the proper bills of lading. If you desire it, we will cheerfully go up to 
assist in sorting your papers, forming invoices, etc., and in any other instance that 
you think I can serve you, I beg that you will freely and without any reserve com- 
mand me. I congratulate you upon your little boy’s late recovery, and am, madem, 
“ Your hearty well-wisher and obedient humble servant, 
‘Rosert C. Nicworas.” 

Three weeks later, Mr. Waller, mentioned by Mr. Nicholas, wrote to Mrs. Custis 
as follows :— 

“Mapam. I am ata loss in drawing your power of attorney for receiving the 
interest or dividends of your bank stock. I had formerly a printed form which I 
am pretty sure I gave to Mr. Power, to draw one by for the late colonel. Mr. 
Lyons says he remembers it, and that he believes Mr. Power gave it to the 
colonel; and so amongst us it is lost. I send you a general power of attorney, 
which you may execute before some persons going to Great Britain, and send it-by 
this fleet ; it may possibly be of service till they send you a letter. It will be prop 
er for you to get letters of administration from your clerk, to send them here fo 
the governor’s name, and seal of the colony (all of which you may have for the fee 
already charged you), and to send them with the power to Messrs. Carey and Co., 
and desire them to send you, in proper forms and directions, what to do e-ncerning the 
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the father of the late venerated Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, as a recompense for Mr. Ross having intro- 
duced to Mr. Carroll a good borrower of his money. A 
Colonel T., one of the ancient dons of Maryland, being 
observed riding over the race-course of Annapolis in a 
very disturbed and anxious manner, was accosted by his 
friends with a “ What’s the matter, colonel? Are you 
alarmed for the success of your filly, about to start?” 
“Oh, no,” replied T., “but I have a thousand pounds by 
me to loan, and here have I been riding about the course 
the whole morning, and not a single borrower can I get 
for my money.” We opine that the same anxieties would 
not be long suffered now. 

It was in 1758, that an officer, attired in a military 
undress, and attended by a body-servant, tall and mix 
taire as his chief, crossed the ferry called Williams’s, over 
the Pamunkey, a branch of the York river. On the boat 
touching the southern or New Kent side, the soldier’s 
progress was arrested by one of those personages, who 
give the beau ideal of the Virginia gentleman of the old 
régime, the very soul of kindliness and hospitality. It 
was in vain the soldier urged his business at Williams- 
burg, important communications to the governor, ete. 
Mr. Chamberlayne, on whose domain the mihtaire had 
just landed, would hear of no excuse. Colonel Washing- 
ton (for the soldier was he) was a name and character so 
bank stock another year. I return the letters relating to Dunbar’s appeal, which 
very probably received a determination before the colonel’s death. I know not 
what further you can do than advise Mr. Cary and Mr. Hanbury of the time he died, 
to desire them to continue their case in that affair, and to instruct you what your 
-olicitor thinks needful for you to do. In all these cases they will preserve their 
wn forms and methods. My wife tenders you her best respects, and Iam, madam, 


“ Your most obedient servant, 
“Wiiisessure, August 30th, 1757.” ‘Ben. Watrae” 
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dear to all the Virginians, that his passing by one of the 
old castles of the commonwealth, without calling and 
partaking of the hospitalities of the host, was entirely 
out of the question. The colonel, however, did not sur- 
render. at. discretion, but stoutly maintained his ground, 
till Chamberlayne bringing up his reserve, in the intima- 
tion than he would introduce his friend to a young and 
charming widow, then beneath his roof, the soldier capit. 
ulated, on condition that he should dine, “only dine,” 
and then, by pressing his charger and borrowing of the 
night, he would reach Williamsburg before his excel- 
lency could shake off his morning slumbers. Orders 
were accordingly issued to Bishop, the colonel’s body- 
servant and faithful follower, who, together with the fine 
English charger, had been bequeathed by the dying 
Braddock to Major Washington, on the famed and fatal 
field of the Monongahela. Bishop, bred in the school of 
European discipline, raised his hand to his cap, as much 
as to say, “your honov’s orders shall be obeyed.” 

The colonel now proceeded to the mansion, and was 
introduced to various guests (for when was a Virginian 
domicil of the olden time without guests?), and above 
all, to the charming widow. Tradition relates that they 
were mutually pleased on this their first interview, nor 
is it remarkable; they were of an age when impressions 
are strongest. The lady was fair to behold, of fascinating 
manners, and splendidly endowed with worldly benefits. 
The hero, fresh from his early fields, redolent of fame, 
and with a form on which “every god did seem to set 
his seal, to give the world assurance of a man.” 

The morning passed pleasantly away. Evening came, 
with Bishop, true to his orders and firm at his post, hold- 
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. g his favorite charger with one hand, while the other 
was waiting to offer the ready stirrup. The sun sank in 
the horizon, and yet the colonel appeared not. And then 
the old soldier marvelled at his chief’s delay. “’T was 
strange, ’twas passing strange”—surely he was not wont 
to be a single moment behind his appointments, for he 
was the most punctual of all men. Meantime, the host 
enjoyed the scene of the veteran on duty at the gate, 
while the colonel was so agreeably employed in the par- 
tor; and proclaiming that no guest ever left his house 
after sunset, his military visiter was, without much diffi- 
culty, persuaded to order Bishop to put up the horses for 
the night. The sun rode high in the heavens the en- 
suing day, when the enamored soldier pressed with his 
spur his charger’s side, and speeded on his way to the 
seat of government, where, having despatched his public 
business, he retraced his steps, and, at the White House, 
the engagement took place, with preparations for the 
marriage. 

And much hath the biographer heard of that marriage, 
from gray-haired domestics, who waited at the board 
where love made the feast and Washington was the 
guest. And rare and high was the revelry, at that 
palmy period of Virginia’s festal age; for many were 
gathered to that marriage, of the good, the great, the 
gifted, and the gay, while Virginia, with joyous accla- 
mation hailed in her youthful hero a prosperous and 
happy bridegroom. 

“And so you remember when Colonel Washington 
came a courting of your mistress?” said the biographer 
to old Cully, in his hundredth year. “Ay, master, that 
I do,” replied this ancient family servant, who had lived 
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to see five generations; “great times, sir, great times! 
Shall never see the like again!"—‘And Washington 
looked something like a man, a proper man; hey, 
Cully ”—*“ Never see’d the like, sir; never the likes 
of him, tho’ I have seen many in my day; so tall, so 
straight! and then he sat a horse and rode with such 
an air! Ah, sir; he was like no one else! Many of 
the grandest gentlemen, in their gold lace, were at the 
wedding, but none looked like the man _ himself!” 
Strong, indeed, must have been the impressions which 
the person and manner of Washington made upon the 
rude, “untutored mind” of this poor negro, since the 
lapse of three quarters of a century had not sufficed 
to efface them. 

The precise date of the marriage the biographer has 
been unable to discover, having in vain searched among 
the records of the vestry of St. Peter’s church, New 
Kent, of which the Reverend Mr. Mossom, a Cambridge 
scholar, was the rector, and performed the ceremony, it 
is believed, about 1759.* A short time after their mar- 


* Mr. Sparks, whose sources of information have been more ample than all 
others, says the marriage took place on the sixth of January, 1759. Mrs. Bache, 
daughter of Doctor Franklin, in a letter to her father, written in January, 1779, 
says, “I have lately been several times invited abroad with the general and Mrs. 
Washington. He always inquires after you, in the most affectionate manner, aud 
speaks of you highly. Wedanced at Mrs. Powell’s on your birthday, or night, 1 
should say, in company together, and he told me it was the anniversary of his mar- 
riage; it was just twenty years that night.” 

Franklin’s birthday was the seventeenth of January. The apparent discrepancy 
it. the statements of Mrs. Bache and Mr. Sparks, is easily reconcilable, by suppo- 
sing the date given by the latter to be Old Style. There being eleven days differ- 
ence between the two styles, so called, the sixth, Old Style, would be the seventeenth, 
New Style. 

Reverend David Mossom was rector of New Kent parish for forty years. Bishop 
Meade, in illustration of the condition of church matters in that parish, during the 
earlier years of Mr. Mossom’s rectorship, says that, on one occasion, the rector and 
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riage, Colonel and Mrs. Washington removed to Mount 
Vernon, on the Potomac, and permanently settled there. 

The mansion of Mount Vernon, more than seventy 
years ago, was a very small building, compared with its 
present extent, and the numerous out-buildings attached 
to it. The mansion-house consisted of four rooms on a 
floor, forming the centre of the present building, and 
remained pretty much in that state up to 1774, when 
Colonel Washington repaired to the first Congress, in 
Philadelphia, and from thence to the command-in-chief 
of the armies of his country, assembled before Cam- 
bridge, July, 1775. The commander-in-chief returned 
no more to reside at Mount Vernon till after the peace 
of 1783. Mrs. or Lady Washington, as we shall now 
call her (such being the appellation she always bore in 
the army), accompanied the general to the lines before 
Boston, and witnessed its siege and evacuation. She 
then returned to Virginia, the subsequent campaigns 
being of too momentous a character to allow of her 
accompanying the army.* 

At the close of each campaign, an aid-de-camp 


his clerk had a quarrel, and the former assailed the latter in a sermon. In those 
days, it was the duty of the clerk to ‘“‘give out” the psalm. On the occasion in 
question the clerk, after receiving the pulpit assault from Mr. Mossom, read, in 
revenge, the psalm, in which occurs the following verse :— 
* With restless and ungoverned rage, 
Why do the heathen storm ? 
Why in such rash attempts engage, 
As they can ne’er perform ?” 


Mr. Mossom was married four times. His last nuptials were celebrated in Jan- 
uary, 1755, in his own church. His bride was Elizabeth Masters, a widow. 

* Mrs. Washington did not return to Virginia until the close of August, 1776. 
A letter, written by her to her sister, Mrs. Bassett, of Eltham, and dated at Phils. 
delphia, on the twentieth of that month, is published in the LHistortonl M wgazine, 
volume ii., page 135; 1858. 
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repaired to Mount Vernon, to escort the lady to head 
quarters. The arrival of Lady Washington at camp 
was an event much anticipated, and was always the 
signal for the ladies of the general officers to repair to 
the bosoms of their lords. The arrival of the aid-de- 
camp, escorting the plain chariot, with the neat postil- 
lions, in their scarlet and white liveries, was deemed an 
epoch in the army, and served to diffuse a cheering 
influence amid the gloom which hung over our destinies 
at Valley Forge, Morristown, and West Point. Lady 
Washington always remained at the headquarters till 
the opening of the campaign ; and she often remarked, in 
after life, that it had been her fortune to hear the first 
cannon at the opening, and the last at the closing, of all 
the campaigns of the Revolutionary war. 

During the whole of that mighty period, when we 
struggled for independence, Lady Washington pre- 
served her equanimity, together with a degree of cheer- 
fulness that inspired all around her with the brightest 
hopes for our ultimate success. To her, alone, a heavy 
cloud of sorrow hung over the conclusion of the glorious 
campaign of 1781. Her only child,* while attending to 
his duties, as aid-de-camp to the general-in-chief, during 
the siege of Yorktown, was seized with an attack of the 
camp-fever, then raging to a frightful extent within the 
enemy’s intrenchments. Ardently attached to the cause 
of his country, having witnessed many of the most 
important events of the Revolutionary contest, from the 
siege of Boston, in 1775-6, to the virtual termination of 
the war, in 1781, the sufferer beheld the surrender of 
the British army, on the memorable nineteenth of Octo- 


* John Parke Custis. 
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ber, and was thence removed to Eltham, in New Kent 
where he was attended by Doctor Craik, chief of the 
medical staff. 

Washington, learning the extreme danger of his step- 
son, to whom he was greatly attached, privately left the 
camp before Yorktown, while yet it rang with the 
shouts of victory, and, attended by a single officer, rode 
with all speed to Eltham. It was just day-dawn when 
the commander-in-chief sprang from his panting charger, 
and, summoning Doctor Craik to his presence, inquired 
if there was any hope. Craik shook his head, when the 
chief, being shown into a private room, threw himself 
upon a bed, absorbed in grief. The poor sufferer, being 
in his last agonies, soon after expired. The general re- 
mained for some time closeted with his lady, then re- 
mounted and returned to the camp. 

It was after the peace of 1783, that General Washing- 
ton set in earnest about the improvements in building 
and laying off the gardens and grounds that now adorn 
Mount Vernon. He continued in these gratifying em- 
ployments, occasionally diversified by the pleasures of 
the chase, till 1787, when he was called to preside in the 
convention that formed the present federal constitution ; 
and in 1789 he left his beloved retirement to assume the 
luties of the chief magistracy of the Union. 

During the residence of General and Mrs. Washington 
at Mount Vernon, after the peace of 1783, the ancient 
mansion, always the seat of hospitality, was crowded with 
guests. The officers of the French and American armies, 
with many strangers of distinction, hastened to pay their 
respects to the victorious general, now merged into the 
illustrious farmer of Mount Vernon. During these stir. 
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ring times, Mrs. Washington performed the duties of a 
Virginia housewife, and presided at her well-spread board, 
with that ease and elegance of manners which always 
distinguished her. At length the period arrived when 
General and Mrs. Washington were to leave the de- 
lights of retirement, and to enter upon new and elevated 
scenes of life. The unanimous voice of his country hail- 
ed the hero who had so lately led her armies to victory, 
as the chief magistrate of the young empire about to 
dawn upon the world. 

The president and his lady bade adieu with extreme re- 
gret to the tranquil and happy shades, where a few years 
of repose had, in a great measure, effaced the effects of 
the toils and anxieties of war; where a little Eden had 
bloomed and flourished under their fostering hands; and 
where a numerous circle of friends and relatives would 
sensibly feel the privation of their departure. They de- 
parted, and hastened to where duty called the may of his 
country. 

The journey to New York, in 1789, was a continued 
triumph. The august spectacle at the bridge of Trenton 
brought tears to the eyes of the chief, and forms one of 
the most brilliant recollections of the age of Washington.* 

Arrived at the seat of the federal government, th« 
president and Mrs. Washington found their establisk 
ment upon a scale that, while it partook of all the attn 
butes of our republican institutions, possessed at the same 
time that degree of dignity and regard for appearances, 
so necessary to give to our infant republic, respect in the 
eyes of the world. The house was handsomely furnish- 
ed; the equipages neat, with horses of the first order; 


* See note on page 393. 
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the servants wore the family liveries; and, with the 
exception of a steward and housekeeper, the whole es- 
tablishment differed but little from that of a private gen- 
tlemen. On Tuesdays, from three to four o’clock, the 
president received the foreign ambassadors and strangers 
who wished to be introduced to him. On these occa- 
sions, and when opening the sessions of Congress, the 
president wore a dress-sword. His personal apparel was 
always remarkable for its being old-fashioned, and ex- 
ceedingly plain and neat. On Thursdays were the con- 
gressional dinners, and on Friday nights, Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s drawing-room. The company usually assembled 
about seven, and rarely staid after ten o’clock. The 
ladies were seated, and the president passed around the 
circle, paying his compliments to each. At the drawing- 
rooms, Mrs. Morris always sat at the right of the lady- 
president, and at all the dinners, public or private, at 
which Robert Morris was a guest, that venerable man 
was placed at the right of Mrs. Washington. When 
ladies called at the president’s mansion, the habit was for 
the secretaries and gentlemen of the president’s house- 
hold to hand them to and from their carriages; but 
when the honored relicts of Greene and Montgomery 
came to the presidoliad, the president himself performed 
these complimentary duties. 

On the anniversaries of the great national festivals of 
the fourth of July and twenty-second of February, the 
sages of the Revolutionary Congress and the officers of 
the Revolutionary army renewed their acquaintance 
with Mrs. Washington. Many and kindly greetings 
then took place, with many a recollection of the days of 
trial. The Cincinnati, after paying their respects to their 
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chief, were seen to file off toward the parlor, where Lady 
Washington was in waiting to receive them, and where 
Wayn2, and Mifflin, and Dickenson, and Stewart, and 
Moylan, and Hartley, and a host of veterans, were cor- 
dially welcomed as old friends, and where many an in- 
teresting reminiscence was called up, of the headquarters 
and the “ times of the Revolution.” 

On Sundays, unless the weather was .uncommonly 
severe, the president and Mrs. Washington attended divine 
service. at Christ church ;* and in the evenings, the pres- 
ident read to Mrs. Washington, in her chamber, a sermon, 
or some portion from the sacred writings. No visiters, 
with the exception of Mr. Speaker Trumbull, were ad- 
mitted to the presidoliad on Sundays. 

There was one description of visiters, however, to be 
found about the first president’s mansion on all days. 
The old soldiers repaired, as they said, to headquarters, 
just to inquire after the health of his excellency and 
Lady Washington. They knew his excellency was of 
course much engaged; but they would like to see the 
good lady. One had been a soldier of the Life-Guard ; 
another had been on duty when the British threatened 
to surprise the headquarters; a third had witnessed that 
terrible fellow, Cornwallis, surrender his sword; each one 
had some touching appeal, with which to introduce him- 
self to the peaceful headquarters of the presidoliad. All 
were “kindly bid to stay,” were conducted to the stew- 


*In Philadelphia. They attended St. Paul’s church, when in New York, in 
which two pews were expressly prepared, one for the president and his family, and 
the other for the governor of the state of New York and his family — the city of New 
York then being the state capital. The pews have since been changed, but the old 
paintings over each still remain. Washington, according to his diary, attended di 
vine servise in the morning, and occupied the afternoon in writing private letters. 
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ard’s apartments, and refreshments set before them; and 
after receiving some little token from the lady, with her 
best wishes for the health and happiness of an old soldier, 
they went their ways, while blessings upon their revered 
commander and the good Lady Washington, were uttered 
by many a war-worn veteran of the Revolution. 

In the spring of 1797, General and Mrs. Washington, 
bidding adieu to public life, took their leave of the seat 
of government and journeyed to the South, prepared in 
good earnest to spend the remnant of their days in their 
beloved retirement of Mount Vernon. The general re- 
sumed with delight his agricultural employments, while 
the lady bustled again amid her domestic concerns, show- 
ing that neither time nor her late elevated station had in 
any wise impaired her qualifications for a Virginia house- 
wife ; and she was now verging upon threescore and ten. 

But for Washington to be retired at Mount Vernon, or 
anywhere else, was out of the question. Crowds which 
had hailed the victorious general as the deliverer of his 
country, and called him with acclamation to the chief 
magistracy of the infant empire, now pressed tv his re- 
tirement, to offer their love and admiration to the illus- 
trious farmer of Mount Vernon. 

Mrs. Washington was an uncommon early riser, leav- 
ing her pillow at day-dawn at all seasons of the year, 
and becoming at once actively engaged in her household 
duties. After breakfast she retired for an hour to her 
chamber, which hour was spent in prayer and reading 
the Holy Scriptures, a practice that she never omitted 
during half a century of her varied life.* 


* Mrs. Carrington, wife of Colonel Edward Carrington, who, with her husband, 
visited she family at Mount Vernon a little while before General Washington’s 
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Two years had passed happily at Mount Vernon; for 
although the general, yielding to the claims of his coun- 
try, had again accepted the command-in-chief of her 
armies, yet he had stipulated with government that he 
should not leave his retirement, unless upon the actual 
invasion of an enemy. It was while engaged in project- 
ing new and ornamental improvements in his grounds, 
that the fiat of the Almighty went forth, calling the be 
ing, the measure of whose earthly fame was filled to 
overflowing, to his great reward in a higher and better 
world. The illness was short and severe. Mrs. Wash 
ington left not the chamber of the sufferer, but was seen 
kneeling at the bedside, her head resting upon her Bible, 
which had been her solace in the many and heavy afflic. 


tions she had undergone. Dr. Craik, the early friend 
and companion-in-arms of the chief, replaced the hand, 
which was almost pulseless, upon the pillow, while he 
turned away to conceal the tears that fast chased each 
other down his furrowed cheeks. The last effort of the 
expiring Washington was worthy of the Roman fame of 
his life and character. He raised himself up, and casting 
a look of benignity on all around him, as if to thank 


death, wrote to her sister as follows, concerning Mrs. Washington: ‘‘ Let us repair 
to the old lady’s roo.n, which is precisely in the style of our good old aunt’s — that 
is to say, nicely fixed for all sorts of work. On one side sits the chambermaid, with 
her knitting; on the other, a little colored pet, learning to sew. An old decen 
woman is there, with her table and shears, cutting out the negroes’ winter clothes 
while the good old lady directs them all, incessantly knitting herself. She points 
out to me several pair of nice colored stockings and gloves she had just finished 
and presents me with a pair half done, which she begs I will finish and wear for her 
sake.” —See Bishop Meade’s Old Churches and Families of Virginia, i.98. Sach is 
the picture of the wealthy and honored wife of Washington in the privacy of he 
home. What an example of industry and economy for the wives and daughters o 
America! Mrs. Washington always spoke of the days of her tublic life at New 
York and Philadelphia, as her “lost days.” 
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them for their kindly attentions, he composed his limbs, 
closed his eyes, and folding his arms upon his bosom, the 
Father of his Country expired, gentle as though an in- 
fant died ! 

The afflicted relict could with difficulty be removed 
from the chamber of death, to which she returned no 
more, but occupied other apartments for the residue of 
her days. 

By an arrangement with government, Mrs. Washing 
ton consented to yield the remains of the chief to the 
prayer of the nation, as expressed through its represen- 
tatives in Congress, conditioning that at her decease, her 
own remains should accompany those of her husband to 
the capitol. 

When the burst of grief which followed the death of 
the Pater Patrie had a little subsided, visits of condol- 
ence to the bereaved lady were made by the first per- 
sonages of the land. The president of the United States 
with many other distinguished individuals, repaired to 
Mount Vernon; while letters, addresses, funeral orations, 
and all the tokens of sorrow and respect, loaded the mails 
from every quarter of the country, offermg the sublime 
tribute of a nation’s mourning for a nation’s benefactor.* 


* The following letter to Mrs. Washington, from the Earl of Buchan, brother of 
Lord Erskine, was found among that lady’s papers, after her death, by her grand- 


daughter, Mrs. Lawrence Lewis :— 
“Drysuren ABBEY, January 28th, 1800. 


“ Mapam: I have this day received from my brother in London the afflicting 
tidings of the death of your admired husband, my revered kinsman and friend. I 
am not afraid, even under this sudden and unexpected stroke of Divine Providence, 
to give vent to the immediate reflections excited by it, because my attachment to 
your illustrious consort was the pure result of reason, reflection, and congeniality of 
sentiment. He was one of those whom the Almighty in successive ages has chosen 
or raised up to promote the ultimate designs of his goodness and mercy, in the 
gradual melioration of his creatures, and the coming of his kingdom which is in 
heaven. It may be said of that great and good man who has been taken from 
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Although the great sun of attraction had sunk in ths 
west, still the radiance shed by his illustrious life and 


among us, what was written by Tacitus concerning his father-in-law, Agricola . 
‘ Though he was snatched away whilst his age was unbroken by infirmity or dimmed 
by bodily decay, so that if his life be measured by his glory, he attained a mighty 
length of days: forming true felicity, namely, such as arise from virtue, he had 
already enjoyed to the fall. As he had likewise held the supreme authority of the 
state, with the confidence and applause of all wise and good men from every part of 
the world, as well as among those he governed, and had enjoyed triumphal honors in 
a war undertaken for the defense of the unalienable rights of mankind, what more, 
humanly speaking, could fortune add to his lustre and renown.’ 

“ After enormous wealth he sought not; an honorable share he possessed. [ris 
course he finished in the peaceful retreat of his own election, in the arms of a dutiful 
and affectionate wife, and bedewed with the tears of surrounding relatives and friends 
with the unspeakably superior advantage to that of the Roman general, in the hopes 
afforded by the gospel of pardoning peace. He therefore, madam, to continue my paral- 
lel, may be accounted singularly happy, since by dying, according to his own Christian 
and humble wish, expressed on many occasions, whilst his credit was nowise im- 
paired, his fame in its full splendor, his relations and friends, not only in a state of 
comfort and security, but of honor, he has escaped many evils incident to declining 
years. Moreover, he saw the government of his country in hands conformable with 
our joint wishes, and to the safety of the nations, and a contingent succession open 
ing not less favorable to the liberties and happiness of the people. 

“ Considering my uniform regard for the American states manifested long before 
their forming a separate nation, I may be classed, as it were, among their citizens, 
especially as I have come of a worthy ancestor, Lord Cardross, who found refuge 
there in the last century, and had large property in Carolina, where Port Royal is 
now situated. I hope it will not be thought impertinent or officious, if I recom- 
mend to that country and nation at large, the constant remembrance of the moral 
and political maxims conveyed to its citizens by the Father and founder of the United 
States, in his Farewell Address, and in that speech which he made to the senate 
and house of representatives, when the last hand was put to the formation of the 
Federal Constitution ; and may it be perpetual. It seems to me that such maxims 
and such advice ought to be engraven on every forum or place of common assembly 
among the people, and read by parents, teachers, and guardians to their children 
and pupils, so that true religion and virtue, its inseparable attendant, may be im- 
bibed by the rising generation to remotest ages, and the foundations of national 
policy be laid and continued in the superstructure, in the pure and immutable prin- 
ciples of private moralitity ; since there is no truth more thoroughly established than 
that there exists in the economy and course of Nature, an indissoluble union between 
virtue and happiness, between duty and happiness, between duty and advantage, 
between the genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous people, and the solid 
rewards of public prosperity and felicity; since we ought to be no less persuaded 
that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a naticn that dis 
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actions drew crowds of pilgrims to his tomb. The estab- 
lishment of Mount Vernon was kept up to its former 
standard, and the lady presided with her wonted ease 
and dignity of manner, at her hospitable board. She 
relaxed not in her attentions to her domestic concerns, 
performing the arduous duties of the mistress of so ex- 
tensive an establishment, although in the sixty-ninth 
year of her age, and evidently suffering in her spirits, 
from the heavy bereavement she had so lately sustained. 
In little more than two years from the demise of the 

chief, Mrs. Washington became alarmingly ill from an 
attack of bilious fever. From her advanced age, the 
sorrow that had preyed upon her spirits, and the severity 
of the attack, the family physicians gave but little hope 
of a favorable issue. The lady herself was perfectly 
aware that her hour was nigh; she assembled her grand- 
children at her bedside, discoursed to them on their 
respective duties through life, spoke of the happy in- 
fluences of religion upon the affairs of this world, of the 
consolations they had afforded her in many and trying 
afflictions, and of the hopes they held out of a blessed 
immortality ; and then surrounded by her weeping rela- 
tives, friends, and domestics, the venerable relict of 
Washington resigned her life into the hands of her Crea- 
tor, in the seventy-first year of her age.* 
regards the eternal rules of order and right which Heaven itself has ordained; and 
ince the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of the republican 
model of government are justly considered as deeply, perhaps finally, staked on 
the experiment entrusted to the hands of the American people. 

“Lady Buchan joins with me in the most sincerely respectful good wishes I am, 
madam, with sincere esteem, your obedient and faithful humble servant, 

“ BUCHAN.” 

* The following notize of the deatl. of Mrs. Washington appeared in the Port 

Felio June 5, 1802 :— 


err 
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Agreeably to her directions her remains were placed 
in a leaden coffin, and entombed by the side of those of 
the chief, to await the pleasure of the government. 

In person, Mrs. Washington was well-formed, and 
somewhat below the middle size. To judge from her 
portrait at Arlington House, painted by Woolaston, in 
1757, when she was in the bloom of life, she must a 
that period have been eminently handsome. In her 
dress, though plain, she was so scrupulously neat, that 
ladies have often wondered how Mrs. Washington could 
wear a gown for a week, go through her kitchen and 
laundries, and all the varieties of places in the routine of 
domestic management, and yet the gown retained its 
snow-like whiteness, unsullied by even a single speck. 
In her conduct to her servants, her discipline was prompt, 
yet humane, and her household was remarkable for the 
excellence of its domestics. 

Our filial task is done. Few females have ever 
figured in the great drama of life, amid scenes so varied 
and imposing, with so few faults and so many virtues, as 
the subject of this brief memoir. Identified with the 
Father of his Country, in the great events which led to 
the establishment of a nation’s independence, Mrs. 
Washington necessarily partook much of his thoughts, 
his councils, and his views. Often at his side, in that 
awful period that “tried men’s souls,” her cheerfulness 
soothed his anxieties, her firmness inspired confidence, 
while her devotional piety toward the Supreme Being 

“ Died at Mount Vernon,.on Saturday evening, the 22d of May, 1802, Mrs. 
Martha Washington, widow of the late illustrious General George Washington. ‘Te 
those amiable and Christian virtues which adorn the female character, she addeé 


dignity of manners, superiority of understanding, a mind intelligent and elevated 
The silence of respectful grief is our best eulogy.” 
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enabled her to discern the beautiful form of hope, amid 
the darkness occasioned by the greatest earthly grief. 
After a long life abounding in vicissitudes, having a 
full measure of sorrows, but with many and high enjoy- 
ments, the venerable Marraa Wasninaton descended to 
the grave, cheered by the prospect of a blessed immor- 
‘ality, and mourned by the millions of a mighty empire 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON.* 


A Goop Portrait oy WASHINGTON DESIRABLE — AMERIOAN ARTISTS COMPETENT To PEKFUZE 
THE TASK — Four ORIGINAL PIoTUErES AT ARLINGTON House — Portraits BY Paz, Houpon, 
MAROHIONESS DE BRIENNE, AND SHARPLESS—THE EARLIEST PIOTURE— CHARLES WILLSON 
PEALE — PorTRAIT OF GREENE AT VALLEY ForGE— W ASHINGTON’S GREAT STRENGTH — TRUM- 
BULL'S EQUESTEIAN PortTRAIT— W ASHINGTON’S TEETH — STUART AND HIS PoRTRAITS — CRAY- 
ON BY WILLIAMS— PorTRAITs BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE AND HIS 80N REMBEANDT— THE 
SHAEPLESS ProruRE AT ARLINGTON Hovusk— CERRAOCOHI’s BustT— WASHINGTON’S FicguEE— 
WESTMULLER’s P1oTuRE — W ASHINGTON’S S1ZEk AND WEIGHT — PEouLIAk Form oF HIs TRUNK 
— LAFAYETTE TO TRUMBULL — WHAT SHALL THR STANDARD PORTRAIT BR, 

Iv is assuredly both desirable and proper that there 
should belong to the American people, and descend to 
their posterity, a faithful portraiture of their Washington. 
They have in their own country all the materials requi- 
site and necessary for such a work; nor need they to go 
abroad to ensure its most happy execution—they having 
artistic genius and skill of the highest order at home. 

Of original pictures, there are four at Arlington House. 
The most ancient, and the only one extant of the hero 
at that time of day, is the work of the elder Peale.+ It 
was painted in 1772, full size and three-quarter length; 
representing the provincial colonel in the colonial uni- 


form — blue, with scarlet facings, silver lace, and scarlet 


* This chapter is composed of two, the last published in the National Intelligences 
in 1855. ; 

+ Charles Willson Peale. He was at Mount Vernon in May, 1772, at which time 
ne also painted a portrait, in miniature, of Mrs. Washington, for her son, John 
Parke Custis. 
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under-clothes, with sash and gorget, and the hat usually 
called the Wolfe hat, which, from its size and shape, must 
have been better suited for service in a forest warfare 
than would be the chapeauz of modern times. This is a 
fine, expressive picture, and said by his contemporaries, 
to be the Washington in the prime of life—the counte- 
nance open and manly, the mild blue eye, the whole 
bespeaking intelligence, the dominion of lofty feelings, 
and the passions at rest. 

It will be remembered that 1772 was the year of the 
remarkable Indian prophecy.* 

This splendid and most interesting picture formed the 
principal ornament of the parlor at Mount Vernon for 
twenty-seven years, and for the truth of its resemblance 
to the Washington of colonial times, Dr. James Craik 
was frequently applied to, who pronounced it to be a 
faithful likeness of the provincial colonel in the prime of 
life. The venerable James Craik, it is well known, was 
the associate and bosom friend of the chief, from 1754 to 
the last days at Mount Vernon.+ 

Next in the order of originals, at Arlington House, is 
a half bust, by Houdon, after the manner of the antique, 
full size, and was taken soon after the war of the Rev- 
olution.{ 

3d. A beautiful cabinet picture, in relief, by Madame 
de Brienne, representing the heads of Washington and 
Lafayette, about the time of Houdon.§ 

4th. The profile likeness in crayon, by Sharpless, in 

» See Chapter xi. 
t See page 474. 
$ Houdon was at Mount Vernon in the autumn of 1785. 


§ The Marchioness de Brienne had her first and only sitting from Washington, 
in Octoher, 1789. Sce note in the Appendix. 
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1797, an admirable likeness, the profile taken by an in 
strument, and critically correct. 

Next in the order of succession we have a full-length 
of the commander-in-chief, painted by Peale in 1779, 
during the Revolution.* This Peale may be very prop- 
erly styled the soldier-artist; for in spring-time he 
would lay aside his palette, and, commanding a company 
fight a campaign, and on going into winter-quarters, 
take up his palette again, and paint the portraits of the 
great men of the army of Independence, The soldier. 
artist gave a most graphic and amusing account of his 
painting the portrait of General Greene at Valley Forge. 
He said: “The wretched hut that formed my studio had 
but two articles of furniture—an old bedstead and a 
three-legged chair! The general being a heavy man, I 
placed him upon the bedstead, while I steadied myself as 


* Charles Willson Peale was born at Chestertown, in Maryland, in 1741, ané 
was apprenticed to a saddler in Annapolis. He became also a silversmith, watch 
maker, and carver. He offered a handsome saddle to Hesrelius, a portrait-painter, 
living in his neighborhood, if he would explain to him the mystery of putting colors 
upon canvass. Hesselius complied, and from that day Peale’s artist-life began. He 
went to England, where he studied under Benjamin West, from 1767 to 1769. He 
returned to America, and for fifteen years was the only portrait painter of excellence 
in this country. By close application he became a: good naturalist and preserver of 
animals. He practised dentistry, and invented several machines. During the war he 
conceived the grand design of forming a portrait gallery, and for that purpose he 
painted a great number of likenesses of the leading men of the Revolution, American 
and foreign. Many, were of life size, and. others in miniature. A large number of 
the former ere now in the possession of the American Museum in New York, and 
grace the gallery of that establishment ; and’ others cover the walls of Independence 
Hall, in Philadelphia. : 

Mr Peale opened a picture gallery in Philadelphia, and also commenced a mu- 
seum, which, in time, became extensive. He delivered a course of lectures on na- 
tural history, and was very efficient in the establishment and support of the Phila- 
aelphia Academy of Fine Arts. He lived temperately, worked assiduously, and 
was greatly esteemed by all who knew him. He died in Febrnary, 1827, aged 
eighty-six years, His son, Rembrandt, is now [July 1859] practising his art im 
Philadelphia, at the age of eighty-two years. 
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well as I could upon the rickety chair; it was awfully 
cold, and I had every few moments to thrust my hands 
into the fire to enable me to hold my pencil.” In such 
a studio, and with such appliances, was painted the only 
reliable likeness that we have of the illustrious soldier 
who was the hero of the South, and second only to him 
who was first of all. 

Peale delighted to relate incidents that occurred dur- 
ing his intercourse at various times with Washington, 
particularly the display of the vast physical prowess of 
the chief in 1772. He said: “One afternoon several 
young gentlemen, visiters at Mount Vernon, and myself 
were engaged in pitching the bar, one of the athletic 
sports common in those days, when suddenly the colonel 
appeared among us. He requested to be shown the 
pegs that marked the bounds of our efforts; then, smil- 
ing, and without putting off his coat, held out his hand 
for the missile. No sooner,” observed the narrator, with 
emphasis, “did the heavy iron bar feel the grasp of his 
mighty hand than it lost the power of gravitation, and 
whizzed through the air, striking the ground far, very 
far, beyond our utmost limits. We were indeed amazed, 
as we stood around, all stripped to the buff, with shirt 
sleeves rolled up, and having thought ourselves very 
clever fellows, while the colonel, on retiring, pleasantly 
observed, ‘When you beat my pitch, young gentlemen, 
Tl try again” ”* 

In 1790 appeared the equestrian portrait of the chief 
hy Colonel Trumbull. In the execution of this fine 
work of art, the painter had sfandings as well as sittings— 
the white charger, fully caparisoned, having been led out 
and held by a groom, while the chief was placed by the 


#* See page 483. 
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artist by the side of the horse, the right arm resting on 
the saddle. In this novel mode the relative positions of 
the man and horse were sketched out and afterwards _ 
transferred to the cahvass.* There is a copy, size of life, 
of the equestrian portrait by Trumbull, in the City-hall 
of New York. The figure of Washington, as delineated 
by Colonel Trumbull, is the most perfect extant. So is 
the costume, the uniform of the staff in the war for In- 
dependence, being the ancient whig colors, blue and buff - 
a very splendid performance throughout, and the objec- 
tion to the face as being too florid, not a correct one. He 
was both fair and florid. ; 

In 1789 the first president lost his teeth, and, the arti- 
ficial ones with which he was furnished answering very 
imperfectly the purpose for which they were intended, 
a marked change occurred in the appearance of his face, 
more especially in the projection of the under lip, which 
forms so distinguishing a feature in the works of Stuart 
and others who painted portraits of the great man sub- 
sequent to 1789.+ 

We come now to a brilliant era in the history of the 
fine arts in the United States, in the return of Gilbert 
Stuart to his native land from a long sojourn in Europe, 
where his great fame as a portrait painter obtained for 
him the title of the modern Vandyke.{ The distinguish 


* There must be some error in this account. See remarks on the subject in Note 
vii, in the Appendix. 

t Washington, at the time Stuart painted his portrait, had a set of sea-horse ivory 
teeth. These, just made, were too large and clumsy, and gave that peculiar appearance 
ef the mouth seen in Stuart’s picture. He very soon rejected them. Stuart’s 
mouth is a caricature, in a small degree. 

¢ Gilbert Charles Stuart was a native of Rhode Island, and son of a Scotch snuff- 
maker. He was born in 1754, and at an early age manifested a genius for art. He 
commenced a course of instruction in painting at the age of eighteen years, with an 
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ing excellence of Stuart, as a portrait painter, consisted 
in his giving the expression of character to his portraits, 
a novelty in portrait painting in the United States more 
than half a century ago. Stuart’s object and ambition, 
on returning to America, were to paint the great man ot 
his country. He gave to this work all his genius, all his 
kill, and the best feelings of his heart. The first por- 
trait of Washington by Stuart created a great sensation 
on its appearance in Philadelphia. It was soon followed 
by the celebrated full-length for the marquis of Lans- 
downe. In this splendid picture Stuart has failed in the 
figure of the chief, unapproachable as he was, in painting 
the head.* The great artist had never made the human 
figure his peculiar study or practice. Hence, for the cor- 
rect figure of Washington we must refer, in all. cases, to the 
works of Trumbull. It was our good fortune to see much 
of Gilbert Stuart in his studios of Philadelphia and 


amateur artist named Alexander. They made a tour of the Southern States to 
gether, aud, finally, the preceptor invited the pupil to go to Scotland with him. He 
remained there sometime, and returned to New York quite a competent portrait 
painter. There he, and the late Doctor Benjamin Waterhouse, commenced drawing 
from life together. In 1775 Stuart went to England, and being a skilful musician, 
he employed music and painting in gaining a livelihood. He was eccentric and did 
not succeed well. In West he found a friend and benefactor, and in the studio of 
that great artist, he first became acquainted with Trumbull. He rapidly improved 
in his art, and might have become the first portrait painter in England, had not 
intemperate habits thwarted the aspirations of his genius. He went to Dublin, and 
then to New York. His fame had preceded him to America, and his studio was filled 
with sitters. But his habits of intemperance increased. He went to Philadelphia 
to paint President Washington. He resided there and at Germantown for some 
time, and went to Washington city, when the federal government was removed to 
that place. From 1805 until his death, he practised his profession in Boston. His 
death occurred in July, 1828, when he was about seventy-four years of age. 

* A small man named Smith, with whom Stuart boarded in Philadelphia, stood 
for the figure of Stuart’s full-lengths of Washington. He had a cast of his arm and 
hand made frem a model of that of Washington seen upon the eytended arm of the 
picture. His hand was much smaller than that of the chief. 
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Washington city, and to hear him say, “ I do not pretend 
to have painted Washington as the general of the armies 
of Independence; I knew him not as such; I have 
painted the first president of the United States.” And 
again, upon his being asked, “Whom did Washington 
most resemble ?” he replied, “No one but himself” Stu- 
art complained bitterly of his painting for the marquis 
of Lansdowne having been pirated by Heath, the en- 
graver to his Britannic majesty. He showed us a cop- 
per-plate prepared in England for him by the celebrated 
Sharpe, the first engraver in Europe, who, although re- 
tired from the burin, had consented to execute a farewell 
engraving of Stuart's Washington. The copper-plate, 
was large, thick, and heavy, and polished like a mirror; 
while Stuart, laying his hand upon the plate, observed 
with much feeling, “The profits, my young friend, of 
this copper-plate engraved by Sharpe were all the for- 
tune I expected to leave to my family.” Heath made 
a fortune from his engraving of the work of Stuart, which 
engraving is a superb specimen of the art. 

Washington was a bad sitter. It annoyed him exceed- 
ingly to sit at all; and, after every sitting, he was wont 
to declare this must be the last. Stuart, once finding 
the chief very dull, bethought himself to introduce the 
subject of horses. This roused up the sitter, and the 
artist obtained the desired expression. 

The works of Stuart have acquired such extensive and 
deserved celebrity, that a critique from us would be almost 
superfluous. Of the great president, the head (that is, 
the head only) of Stuart is certainly a chef d’euvre. There 
are three originals by this distinguished master: the head 
and bust, from which many copies have been taken, the 
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full length for the marquis of Landsdowne, and an original 
intended for Mrs. Washington.* The artist. has been par- 
ticularly happy in delineating that graceful fall of the 
shoulders, for which the chief was remarkable, and which 
is said to constitute among the finest lines in the por- 
traiture of manly excellence. The defects of the full 
length are in the limbs. There is too much of round- 
ness and finish, according to the rules of art and the most 
approved models of taste and celebrity; whereas the 
original was in himself a model for the arts. Stuart 
once observed, “ My impressions of his superior size con- 
siderably abated on trying on his coat, and finding that 
the span of his body was not greater than was to be 
found in some other men.” True. We repeat, that his 
remarkable conformation was. exclusively in the limbs; 
and the great artist, and truly pleasant gentleman, might 
have continued his trials, and worn out the coat in try- 
ing, ere he would have found a man whose arms should 
nave filled the sleeves, or who possessed that breadth of 
wrists and those hands which, in the chief, almost “ex- 
ceeded nature’s law.” 

A Mr. Williams, a painter in crayons, had sittings about 
1794, and made a strong likeness; but we have no fur 
ther knowledge of him or his works.} 

In 1795, both the elder and younger Peale had sitting». 
It was the fortune of the venerable Charles Willson Peale 
to have painted the provincial colonel of his Britannic 
majesty’s service in 1772, and the same individual, as 

# This is in the possession of the Boston Athenzum. 
+ Of this artist I find no record. Dunlap mentions a Williams who paintea 


thirty years before the Revolution, and lent West books on the subject of art; also, 
a Williams, “a painter both in oil and miniature,” who flourished in Boston about 


forty years ago. 
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chief magistrate of a great empire, in 1795. The Revv- 
lutionary recollections of the Peale family embrace James 
Peale, who was one of that gallant band of Philadel- 
phians who joined the wreck of the grand army in ’76, 
and was engaged in the battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. The collection of portraits, made by the patriotic 
founder of the first American museum, are of inestima- 
ble value to our posterity, being the only likenesses ex- 
tant of some of the most distinguished worthies of the 
days of trial. This collection, and the museum entire, 
should be government property, and attached to a na 
tional university.* | 

Mr. Rembrandt Peale, with a laudable desire to give a 
genuine portrait of the Father of his Country, has de- 
voted much time and talent to his Washington. His fine 
performance has received commendation from such high 
authorities that we deem it unnecessary to add anything 
to our certificate, which will be found in the publications 
on that subject.; The equestrian picture, by Rembrandt 
Peale, is a spirited work, and entitled to praise, as well 
for its able delineation of the person of the hero, as for 
the other characters which are introduced, particularly 
Hamilton, which is to the life. The white charger is 
rather too small, and the face of the general-in-chief 
older than he must have appeared in 1781. The execu- 
tion of this large work is highly creditable to the artist, 
and the school of American arts.{ 


* These were sold a few years ago, and a large proportion of them now adorn 
the walls of Independence Hall, Philadelphia. ; . 

t This picture was purchased by the United States government for $2,000, and 
now adorns the senate chamber in the federal capitol. 

{ This equestrian portrait is now (1859) in the rotunda of the federal capitol 
awaiting the action of Congress upon a proposition to purchase it for the govern | 
meat 
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The last original (profile in crayons) was by Sharpless, 
1796, and, as we have said, is now at Arlington House. 
So much was this performance admired for the exquisite 
likeness and uncommon truthfulness of expression, that 
the chief ordered portraits by the same artist of every 
member of his domestic family, including George W. 
Lafayette.* 

Cerracchi, the celebrated sculptor and enthusiast for 
liberty, came to this country about 1793 or 1794, and 
executed two busts, in marble, of the president and of 
Hamilton, the last said to be the best. Cerracchi was a 
singularly-looking man— very short, full of action, bril- 
liant eyes, emitting the sparks of genius, and wore two 
watches. He afterward perished at Paris, as author of 
the “infernal machine.” Cerracchi’s bust of the chief is 
a failure ; his bust of Hamilton, magnificent.+ 

We have thus enumerated most of the reliable orig- 
inals of the Pater Patrie from 1772 to 1796, with re- 
marks upon each. These, with the statue by Houdon in 
1788, constitute, in our humble opinion, all the resem- 
blances in paintings and sculpture of the beloved Wash- 
ington that will descend, venerated and admired, to pos- 
terity. 

We believe that we have gone through the best orig- 
nals, and we hope with equal candor and justice to all. 
We come now to the beautiful statue, by Canova, which 
long will “enchant our western world.” { 

If the drawings which we have seen are correct, Ca 
nova, too, has mistaken the figure of the Pater Patriz. 


_ * This portrait, with one of the author of these Recollections, made in 1797, are 
sow at Arlington House. 

+ See Note vii. in the Appendix. 

{ This statue is at Raleigh, North Carolina. The head ts from Cerracchi’s bust 


ruta ter 
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The illustrious artist, seated in the Hternal City, amid 
the classic remains of Roman grandeur, has had in his 
mind’s eye the stout, square figure of those heroes whose 
patient endurance of hardships, whose valor and disci 
pline, rendered them masters of the ancient world. But 
the great American can not be modelled, from coin or 
statue, by the force of genius or the illustrations of art 
The graces of his person, like the virtues of his soul, 
owed their perfections to the master-hand, the hand of 
Nature. 

Of the painting, said to be an original, by Wertmuller 
and executed about 1795, we literally know nothing ;3* 
yet, in 1795, we were not absent from the presidential 
mansion in Philadelphia a single day. Again, through 
whose influence was the sitting obtained for a picture 
said to be for a Swedish nobleman? It is notorious that 
it was only by hard begging that Mrs. Bingham obtained 
the sittings for the marquis of Lansdowne’s picture, 
And, again, we knew little or nothing of Sweden in the 
olden days, while we had, and still preserve, a most hon- 
ored recollection of Denmark in the memory of a gal- 
lant Dane, Colonel Febiger, a distinguished officer of 
our Revolutionary army. And, lastly, if the Wertmuller 
was painted about 1795, where is the distinguishing fea- 
ture in the physiognomy of the chief at that period — 
the projection of the under lip? 

In giving a description of the stature and form of 
Washington, we give not only the result of our personal 
observation and experience of many years, but information 
derived from the highest authority — a favorite nephew. 


* A well-engraved copy of this portrait is published in the first volame of Irving’s 
Life of Washington. See Note vii. in the Appendix. 
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Major Lawrence Lewis asked his uncle what was his 
height in the prime of life? He replied, “In my best 
days, Lawrence, I stood six feet and two inches in or 
dinary shoes.” We know that he measured, by a stand 
ard, precisely six feet when laid out in death. Of his 
weight we are an evidence, having heard him say to 
Crawford, governor of Canada, in 1799, “My weight, in 
my best days, sir, never exceeded from two hundred and 
ten to twenty.” His form was unique. Unlike most ath- 
letic frames that expand at the shoulders and then 
gather in at the hips, the form of Washington devi- 
ated from the general rule, since it descended from the 
shoulders to the hips in perpendicular lines, the breadth 
of the trunk being nearly as great at the one end as at 
the other. His limbs were long, large, and sinewy; in 
his lower limbs, he was what is usually called straight 
limbed. His joints, feet, and hands, were large; and, could 
a cast have been made from his right hand (so far did its 
dimensions exceed nature’s model), it would have been 
preserved in museums for ages as the anatomical won- 
der of the eighteenth century. 

The eyes of the chief were a light-grayish blue, deep 
sunken in their sockets, giving the expression of gravity 
and thought. Stuart painted those eyes of a deeper 
blue, saying, “In a hundred years they will have faded 
to the right color.” His hair was of a hazel brown, and 
very thin in his latter days. In his movements, he pre- 
served, in a remarkable degree and to an advanced age, 
the elastic step that he had acquired in his service on 
the frontier. 

Being ordered one morning very early into the library 
at Mount Vernon (a place that none entered without 
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orders), the weather being warm, we found the chief very 
much undressed, and, while looking on his manly frame, 
we discovered that the centre of his chest was indented. 
This is an exception to the general rule laid down by 
anatomists, that, where the human frame possesses great 
muscular power, the chest should rather be rounded out 
and protuberant than indented.* We were equally sur- 
prised to find how thin he was in person, being, with the 
absence of flesh, literally a man of “ thews and sinews.” 
He wore around his neck the miniature-portrait of his 
wife. This he had worn through all the vicissitudes of 
his eventful career, from the period of his marriage to 
the last days. at Mount Vernon.+ 

In the appearance of Washington, there was nothing of 
bulkiness; but there was united all that was dignified 
and graceful, while his air and manner were at once 
noble and commanding. No one approached him that 
did not feel for him, as Lord Erskine observed, “a degree 
of awful reverence.” { He wore a sword with a peculiar 
grace. The Viscomte de Noailles said it was because 
“the man was made for the swore, and not the sword for 
the man.” 


* Washington, as we have observed elsewhere, was much affected by a pulmonary 
disease in 1757 and 1758, which threatened, at one time, to become a consumption 

+ This miniature could not have been painted earlier than the visit of C. W. Peale 
to Mount Vernon, in 1772, by whom it was probably executed. We have no ac 
count of any painter in miniature in the colonies previous to that time, except Tay 

or, who painted small heads in water-colors, in Philadelphia, in 1760. 

t On the 15th of March, 1797, Lord Erskine wrote to Washington from London, 
saying, ‘‘ I have taken the liberty to introduce your august and immortal name in a 
short sentence, which is to be found in a book Isend you. I have a large acquaint- 
ance among the most valuable and exalted classes of men; but you are the only 
human being for whom I have ever felt an awful reverence. I sincerely pray God 
to grant you a long and serene evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the univer 
sal happiness of the world.” 
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Lafayette, not long after the war of the Revolution, 
wrote a letter to Colonel Trumbull, urging him to paint 
an equestrian portrait of the chief as he appeared on 
the field at Monmouth. The illustrious Frenchman, 
America’s great benefactor, said to us, “I was a very 
young major-general on that memorable day, and had a 
great deal to do, but took time, amid the heat and fury 
of the fight, to gaze upon and admire Washington, as, 
mounted on a splendid charger covered with foam, he 
rallied our line with words never to be forgotten: ‘Stand 
fast, my boys, and receive your enemy; the southern 
troops are advancing to support you! I thought then, 
as I do now,” continued the good Lafayette, “ that never 
have I seen so superb a man.” * 

Our readers may ask, Shall the standard portraiture be 
equestrian? We reply, to the portrait of one so accom- 
plished a cavalier as Washington was, the white charger, 
with the leopard-skin housings, &c., would be an embel- 
lishment, the chief to be dismounted, with arm resting 
on the saddle, after the manner of Trumbull. 

But, whether equestrian or not, the Americans have 
the materials for the standard before them in the head 
from Stuart, with some slight modifications from the 
original of 1772, and the figure from Trumbull entire. They 
have only to choose their artist, and let the work be 
done. 

We have been thus minute in describing the portrait- 
ure of Washington, because posterity always inquires, 
“How looked the great of the olden time? Should 
these Recollections meet the eye of posterity, we can only 

- gay that our portrait, though humbly, is faithfully drawn 


* Bee page 220 
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Those who may portray the chief in latter life, should 
lay on their tints of age full lightly, for his was an age 
of action and of untiring labors in the cause of public 
utility, and for the good of mankind; and, although he 
had nearly reached the scriptural duration of man, time 
had so gently ushered him into the “vale of years” as to 
have left its usual infirmities behind, while his “lusty 
winter” had shed its “ frosts so kindly” that he seemed 
rather as a full ripened autumn, for no desolation was 
there. 

When this noble empire shall have achieved its high 
destiny, and, embracing a continent, attained a power 
and grandeur unexampled in the history of nations, the 
future American from the topmost height of his great- 
ness, will look back upon the early days of his country, 
and call up the “time-honored” memories of the heroic 
era and the age of Washington; and, when contem- 
plating the image of the Pater Patrice, perpetuated by 
the mellowed tints of the canvass and the freshness of 
time-enduring bronze, with honest pride of ancestry he 
will exclaim, “My forefather was the associate of that 
great man in the perils and glories of the struggle for 
American independence. Let there be undying honor 
to the memory of Washington; ever green be the iau- 
rels that deck his trophied tomb; ever living be the 
homage in the hearts of his countrymen and mankind 
for the patriot, the hero, and the sage, who, under Provi- 
dence, with humble means, so much contributed to raise 
his native land from the depths of dependence, and to 
place her in the rank of nations; who presided over her 
civic destinies in the dawn of the great experiment of 
self-government; and who, after an illustrious life spent 
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in the service of liberty and mankind, and without a 
cloud to dim the lustre of his fame, descended to the 


grave with the august title of the Farier or us 
Country.* 


* In Note vii. in the Appendix, I have given a brief acccant of several origina! 
nortraits of Washington, not mentioned by Mr. Curtis 
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ORATION ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


PRONOUNCED BEFORE BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS, ON DECEMBER 16 1790 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY LEE. 


In obedience to your will, I rise, your humble organ, with the 
hope of executing a part of the system of public mourning which 
you have been pleased to adopt, commemorative of the death of 
the most illustrious and most beloved personage this country has 
ever produced ; and which, while it transmits to posterity your 
sense of the awful event, faintly represents your knowledge of 
the consummate excellence you so cordially honor. 

Desperate, indeed, is any attempt on earth to meet correspond- 
ently this dispensation of Heaven; for while, with pious resigna- 
tion, we submit to the will of an all-gracious Providence, we can 
never cease lamenting, in our finite view of Omnipotent Wisdom, 
the heart-rending privation for which our nation weeps. When 
the civilized world shakes to its centre—when every moment 
gives birth to strange and momentous changes— when our 
peaceful quarter of the globe, exempt, as it happily has been, 
from any share in the slaughter of the human race, may yet be 
compelled to abandon her pacific policy, and to risk the doleful 
easualties of war — what limit is there to the extent of our loss? 
None within the reach of my words to express —none which 

our feelings will not disavow. 

The founder of our federate republic, our bulwark in war, our 
guide in peace, is no more! O that this were but questionable ! 
Hope, the comforter of the wretched, would pour into our ago 
nizing hearts its balmy dew; but, alas! there is no hope for us 
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Our Washington is removed for ever! Possessing the stoutest 
frame and purest mind, he had passed nearly to his sixty-eighth 
year, in the enjoyment of high health, when, habituated by his 
care of us to neglect himself, a slight cold, disregarded, became 
inconvenient on Friday, oppressive on Saturday, and, defying 
every medical interposition, before the morning of Sunday, put 
an end to the best of men. AnenddidI say? His fame sur 
vives! bounded only by the limits of the earth and by the extent 
of the human mind. He survives in our hearts, in the growing 
knowledge of our children, in the affections of the good throughout 
the world; and, when our monuments shall be done away — 
when nations now existing shall be no more—when even our 
young and far-spreading empire shall have perished — still will 
our Washington’s glory unfaded shine, and die not, until love of 
virtue cease on earth, or earth itself sink into chaos. 

How, my fellow-citizens, shall I single to your grateful hearts 
his pre-eminent worth? Where shall I begin in opening to your 
view a character throughout sublime? Shall I speak of his 
warlike achievements, all springing from obedience to his coun- 
try’s will —all directed to his country’s good ? 

Will you go with me to the banks of the Monongahela to see 


your youthful Washington supporting, in the dismal hour of In- . 


dian victory, the ill-fated Braddock, and saving, by his judgment 
and by his valor, the remains of a defeated army, pressed by the 
conquering savage foe? Or, when oppressed America, nobly re- 
solving to risk her all in defence of her violated rights, he was 
elevated by the unanimous voice of Congress to the command of 
her armies, will you follow him to the high grounds of Bos- 
ton, where, to an undisciplined, courageous, and virtuous yeo 

manry, his presence gave the stability of system, and infused 
the invincibility of love of country? Or shall I carry you to 
the painful scenes of Long Island, York Island, and New Jersey, 
when, combating superior and gallant armies, aided by puwerful 
fleets, and led by chiefs high in the roll of fame, he stood the 
bulwark of our safety, undismayed by disaster — unchanged by 
change of fortune? Or will you view him in the precarious, 
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fields of Trenton, where deep glooms, unnerving every arm, 
reigned triumphant through our thinned, worn down, unaided 
ranks, himself unmoved? Dreadful was the night! It was 
about this time of winter. The storm raged; the Delaware, 
rolling furiously with floating ice, forbade the approach of man. 
Washington, self-collected, viewed the tremendous scene; his 
country called. Unappalled by surrounding dangers, he passed 
to the hostile shore ; he fought — he conquered! The morning 
sun cheered the American world. Our country rose on the 
event, and her dauntless chief, pursuing his blow, completed, on 
the lawns of Princeton, what his vast soul had conceived on the 
shores of Delaware. 

Thence to the strong grounds of Morristown he led his small 
but gallant band, and through an eventful winter, by the high 
efforts of his genius, whose matchless force was measurable only 
by the growth of difficulties, he held in check formidable hostile 
legions, conducted by a chief experienced in the art of war, and 
famed for his valor on the ever-memorable heights of Abraham, 
where fell Wolfe, Montcalm, and, since, our much lamented 
Montgomery, all covered with glory. In this fortunate interval, 
produced by his masterly conduct, our fathers, ourselves, ani- 
mated by his resistless example, rallied around our country’s 
standard, and continued to follow her beloved chief through the 
various and trying scenes to which the destinies of our Union led. 

Who is there that has forgotten the vales of Brandywine, the 
fields of Germantown, or the plains of Monmouth? Everywhere 
present, wants of every kind obstructing, numerous and valiant 
armies encountering, himself a host, he assuaged our sufferings, 
limited our privations, and upheld our tottering republic. Shall 
I display to you the spread of the fire of his soul by rehearsing 
the praises of the hero of Saratoga and his much-loved compeer 
of the Carolina? No, our Washington wears not borrowed 
glory. To Gates—to Green—he gave, without reserve, the 
applause due to their eminent merit ; and long may the chiefs of 
Saratoga and of Hutaws receive the grateful respect of a grate- 
ful people. 
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Moving in his own orbit, he imparted heat and Miglé ¢° fis 
most distant satellites; and, combining the physical and moral 
force of all within his sphere, with irresistible weight he took 
his course, commiserating folly, disdaining vice, dismaying trea- 
son, and invigorating despondency, until the auspicious hour ar- 
rived, when, united with the intrepid forces of a potent and 
magnanimous ally, he brought to submission the since conqueror 
of India; thus finishing his long career of military glory with a 
lustre corresponding with his great name, and in this, his last 
act of war, affixing the seal of fate to our nation’s birth. . 

To the horrid din of war sweet peace succeeded; and our 
virtuous chief, mindful only of the public good, in a moment 
tempting personal aggrandizement, hushed the discontents of 
growing sedition, and, surrendering his power into the hands from 
which he had received it, converted his sword into a plough- 
share, teaching an admiring world that, to be truly great, you 
must be truly good. 

Was I to stop here, the picture would be incomplete and the 
task imposed unfinished. Great as was our Washington in war, 
and much as did that greatness contribute to produce the Ameri- 
can republic, it is not in war alone his pre-eminence stands con- 
spicuous ; his various talents combining all the capacities of a 
statesman with those of a soldier, fitted him alike to guide the 
councils and the armies of our nation. Scarcely had he rested 
from his martial toils, while his invaluable parental advice was 
still sounding in our ears, when he who had been our shield and 
our sword was called forth to act a less splendid, but more im- 
portant, part. 

Possessing a clear and penetrating mind, a strong and sound 
judgment, calmness and temper for deliberation, with invinci- 
ble firmness and perseverance in resolutions maturely formed, 
drawing information from all, acting from himself, with incor- 
ruptible integrity and unvarying patriotism, his own superiority 
and the public confidence alike marked him as the man designed 
by Heaven to lead in the great political, as well as military, 
events, which have distinguished the area of his life. 
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The finger of an overruling Providence pointing at Washing 
ton was neither mistaken nor unobserved ; when, to realize the 
vast hopes to which our Revolution had given birth, a change of 
political system became indispensable. 

How novel, how grand, the spectacle — independent states 
stretched over an immense territory, and known only by common 
difficulty, clinging to their Union as the rock of their safety, de- 
ciding by frank comparison of their relative condition to rear on 
that rock, under the guidance of reason, a common government, 
through whose commanding protection liberty and order, with 
their long train of blessings, should be safe to themselves and the 
sure inheritance of their posterity ! 

This arduous task devolved on citizens selected by the people, 
from a knowledge of their wisdom and confidence in their virtue. 
In this august assembly of sages and of patriots, Washington, of 
course, was found; and, as if acknowledged to be most wise 
where all were wise, with one voice he was declared their chief. 
How well he merited this rare distinction — how faithful were the 
labors of himself and his compatriots, the work of their hands 
and our union, strength, and prosperity — the fruits of that work 
best attest. 

But to have essentially aided in presenting to his country this 
consummation of her hopes, neither satisfied the claims of his 
fellow-citizens on his talents, nor those duties which the possession 
of those talents imposed. Heaven had not infused into his mind 
such an uncommon share of its etherial spirit to remain unem- 
ployed, nor bestowed on him his genius unaccompanied by the 
corresponding duty of devoting it to the common good. To 
have framed a constitution, was showing only, without realizing, 
the general happiness. This great work remained to be done ; 
and America, steadfast in her preference, with one voice sum. 
moned her beloved Washington, unpractised as he was in the 
duties of civil administration, to execute this last act in the com- 
pletion of the national felicity. Obedient to her call, he assumed 
the high office with that self-distrust peculiar to his innate mod- 
-esty, the constant attendant of pre-eminent virtue. What was 
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the burst of joy through our anxious land on this exhilirating 
event, is known to us all. The aged, the young, the brave, the 
fair, rivalled each other in demonstrations of their gratitude ; 
and this high-wrought, delightful scene was heightened in its 
effect by the singular contest between the zeal of the bestowers 
and the avoidance of the receiver of the honors bestowed. Com- 
mencing his administration, what heart is not charmed with the 
recollection of the pure and wise principles announced by him- 
self as the basis of his political life? He best understood the 
indissoluble union between virtue and happiness, between duty 
and advantage, between the genuine maxims of an honest and 
magnanimous policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity 
and individual felicity. Watching with an equal and compre- 
hensive eye over this great assemblage of communities and in- 
terests, he laid the foundations of our national policy in the un- 
‘erring, immutable principles of morality, based on religion ; 
exemplifying the pre-eminence of free government by all the 
attributes which win the affections of its citizens or command the 
respect of the world. 
“ O fortunatos dimium sua sibona norint !” 

Leading through the complicated difficulties produced by pre. 
vious obligations and conflicting interests, seconded by succeed- 
ing houses of Congress, enlightened and patriotic, he surmounted 
all original obstructions and brightened the path of our national 
felicity. 

The presidential term expiring, his solicitude to exchange 
exaltation for humility returned with a force increased with in- 
crease of age; and he had prepared his farewell address to his 
countrymen, proclaiming his intention, when the united interpo- 
sition of all around him, enforced by the eventful prospects of 
the epoch, produced a further sacrifice of inclination to duty. The 
election of president followed, and Washington, by the unani- 
mous vote of the nation, was called to resume the chief magis- 
tracy. What a wonderful fixture of confidence! Which attracts 
most our admiratioa—a people so correct or a citizen combining 
an assemblage of talents forbidding rivalry, and stifling even | 
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onvy itself? Such a nation deserves to be happy— such a chief 
must be for ever revered. 

War, long menaced by the Indian tribes, now broke out; and 
the terrible conflict, deluging Europe with blood, began to shed 
its banefal influence over our happy land. To the first-outstretch- 
ing his invincible arm, under the orders of the gallant Wayne 
the American eagle soared triumphant through distant forests. 
Peace followed victory, and the melioration of the condition of 
the enemy followed peace. Godlike virtue, which uplifts even 
the subdued savage ! 

To the second he opposed himself. New and delicate was the 
conjuncture, and great was the stake. Soon did his penetrating 
mind discern and seize the only course continuing to us all the 
blessings enjoyed. He issued his proclamation of neutrality. 
This index to his whole subsequent conduct was sanctioned by 
the approbation of both houses of Congress, and by the approv- 
ing voice of the people. 

To this sublime policy he invariably adhered, unmoved by for 
eign intrusion — unshaken by domestic turbulence. 

“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor praya jubentium, 


Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida.” 


Maintaining his pacific system at the expense of no duty, 
America, faithful to herself and unstained in her honor, contin- 
ued to enjoy the delights of peace, while afflicted Europe mourns 
in every quarter under the accumulated miseries of an unexam- 
pled war— miseries in which our happy country must have 
shared had not our pre-eminent Washington been as firm in 
council as he was brave in the field. 

Pursuing steadfastly his course, he held safe the public happé 
ness, preventing foreign war and quelling internal disorder, till 
the revolving period of a third election approached, when he 
executed his interrupted, but inextinguishable, desire of returning 
to the humble walks of private life. | 

The promulgation of his fixed resolution stopped the anxious 
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wishes of an affectionzte people from adding a third unanimous 
testimonial of their unavated confidence in the man so long en 
throned in their hearts. When, before, was affection like this 
exhibited on earth? Turn over the records of Greece — review 
the annals of mighty Rome — examine the volumes of modern 
Europe — you search in vain. America and her Washington 
only affords the dignified exemplification. 

The illustrious personage, called by the national voice in suc 
cession to the arduous office of guiding a free people, had no dif- 
ficulties to encounter. The amicable effort of settling our diffi- 
culties with France, begun by Washington and pursued by his 
successor in virtue as in station, proving abortive, America took 
measures of self-defence. No sooner was the public mind roused 
by a prospect of danger than every eye was turned to the friend 
of all, though secluded from public view and gray in public ser- 
vice. The virtuous veteran, following his plough,” received the un- 
expected summons with mingled emotions of indignation at the 
unmerited ill-treatment of his country, and of a determination 
once more to risk his all in her defence. 

The annunciation of these feelings in his affecting letter to 
the president, accepting the command of the army, concludes 
his official conduct. 

First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, he was second to none in the humble and endearing scenes 
of private life; uniform, dignified, and commanding, his example 
was as edifying to all around him as were the effects of that 
example lasting. 

To his equals he was condescending; to his inferiors, kind; and 
to the dear object of his affections, exemplarily tender; correct 
throughout, vice shuddered in his presence, and virtue always 
felt his fostering hand; the purity of his private character gave 
effulgence to his public virtues. 

His last scene comported with the whole tenor of his life 
Although in extreme pain, not a sigh, not a groan escaped him 


* General Washington, though opulent, gave much of his time and attention to 
practical agriculture 
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and with undisturbed serenity he closed his well-spent life. Such 
was the man America has lost— such was the man for whom our 
nation mourns. 

Methinks I see his august image, and hear falling from his 
venerable lips these deep-sinking words :— 

** Cease, sons of America, lamenting our separation. Go on 
and confirm, by your wisdom, the fruits of our joint councils, 
joint efforts, and common dangers; reverence religion ; diffuse 
knowledge throughout your lands; patronize the arts and sci- 
ences ; let liberty and order be inseparable companions. Con- 
trol party spirit, the bane of free government; observe good 
faith to, and cultivate peace with, all nations; shut up every 
avenue to foreign influence ; contract rather than extend national 
connections ; rely on yourselves only ; be Americans in thought, 
word, and deed. Thus will you give immortality to that union 
which was the constant object of my terrestrial labors; thus will 
you preserve undisturbed, to the latest posterity, the felicity of 
a people to me most dear; and thus will you supply (if my hap- 
piness is now ought to you) the only vacancy in the round of 
pure bliss high Heaven bestows.” 
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NOTE VIIL—-PAGE 516. 


ORIGINAL PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 


As Mr. Custis, in his chapter on the Portraits of Washington, 
has omitted several originals, it is proposed, in as brief space as 
possible in the following article, to notice all that are well 
authenticated, and in the order in which they were painted. 

I. Charles Willson Peale painted the first portrait of Wash- 
ington, in May, 1772. It was done at Mount Vernon; and, at 
the same time, he painted portraits in miniature of all the rest 
of the family. The original study of Washington was made of 
small size. The finished picture, full size, now at Arlington 
House, is a copy of it. It is a three-quarter length, and repre- 
sents Washington in the costume of a Virginia colonel. The 
study was afterward arranged in the continental costume, and 
is now in possession of Charles S. Ogden, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

Il. Peale painted a half-length portrait of General and Mrs. 
Washington, in the summer of 1776, for John Hancock; also a 
miniature of Mrs. Washington. 

II. In December, 1777, Peale completed a miniature of the 
general for Mrs. Washington. It was begun at the close of 
October. While sitting for it, in a farm-house near Skippack 
Creek, in Pennsylvania, the general (who occupied the side of a 
bed, and the artist the only chair in the room) received des- 
patches, advising him of the capture of Burgoyne. He glanced 
at them, and then remained, apparently unconcerned, until the 
sitting was finished. That miniature is published in Irving’s 
Life of Washington, under the erroneous impression that it is 
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a portrait of Washington at the age of twenty-five years. Of 
this picture, Peale made several copies. 

IV. Peale painted a whole-length miniature of Washington, 
in 1778, for Lafayette; also, 

V. A whole length, full size, for the state of Maryland; 
also, 

VI. A whole length, full size for the state of Pennsylvania. 
A copy of the one painted for Maryland, is in the patent-office 
at Washington city. 

VII. In 1782, Peale painted a full-size head of Washington, 
and, 

VIII. At Rocky Hill, near Princeton, in New Jersey, in the 
autumn of 1783, he painted a full length for the College of New 
Jersey, to occupy a frame that had contained a portrait of George 
the Second. The picture of the king was destroyed by an Amer- 
ican cannon-ball that passed through one of the college buildings 
in which the portrait hung, during the battle of Princeton, in 
1777. That portrait of Washington yet occupies the frame 
that surrounded the king’s portrait. It is in Nassau Hall at 
Princeton. 

IX. Joseph Wright, a young painter, made a half-length por- 
trait of Washington at Rocky Hill, in the autumn of 1783. He 
carried a letter of introduction to the commander-in-chief, from 
Doctor Franklin. That portrait is in the possession of the 
Powell family, near Philadelphia. It was presented to Mrs 
Elizabeth Powell, by General Washington, she being his par 
ticular friend. Wright also painted, 

X. A portrait of Washington for the Count de Solms. It 
was finished in 1784. 

XI. William Dunlap also painted a portrait of Washington in 
the autumn of 1783, at Rocky Hill. He had only one sitting. 
It was a failure. That picture is in the possession of Doctor 
Ellis, of New York city. 

XII. Robert Edge Pine, an English artist, painted Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon, in 1785. That picture is in the possession 
of J. Carson Brevoort, Esq., of Bedford, Long Island. 
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XIII. In the autumn of the same year, Houdon, a celebrated 
portrait sculptor, from France, modelled a bust of Washington 
in clay, at Mount Vernon, and afterward executed a full-length 
statue of him, for the state capitol, at Richmend, Virginia, by 
order of the legislature of that commonwealth. 

XIV. In 1786, Peale painted a head of Washington, from life, 
for his own gallery. His brother, James, copied it on a larger 
canvass, and added the figure in military costume, and an atten- 
dant and horse in the background. It is in the possession of 
James Lennox, Esq., a° New York city. 

XV. On the first of October, 1789, Washington gave John 
Ramage, an Irish artist, a sitting of two hours. Ramage made 
a portrait of him in miniature for Mrs. Washington. 

XVI. Three days afterward, he gave one sitting to the Mar- 
chioness de Brienne, sister of the Count de Moustier, the French 
minister, to complete a miniature profile of him, ‘‘ which,” he says, 
in his diary, “‘ she had begun from memory, and had made exceed- 
ingly like the original.” This was afterward engraved in Paris. 
She also painted a miniature profile of Washington and Lafayette, 
together, in medallion form, on copper, and presented the picture 
to Washington. It is now at Arlington House. 

XVII. On the third of November, 1789, while on his eastern 
tour, Washington sat two hours to Mr. Gulligher, a Boston 
painter, who had a commission from Mr. Samuel Breck, of that 
city. Washington was then at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Gulligher had followed him, and first made a sketch of him by 
stealth, while the general was in the chapel of Mr. Buckminster 
He then obtained a sitting, and destroyed his stolen sketch 
That portrait is in the possession of Edward Belknap, Weq., of 
New York. 

XVIII. On the twenty first of December, 1789, Washington 
sat three hours to Edward Savage, an English painter, who had 
been commissioned to execute a portrait of him, for Harvard 
college, at Cambridge, in Massachusetts. Savage was then a res- 
ident.of New York. On the twenty-cighth, Washington recorded 
in bis diary, “Sat all the forenoon for Mr. Savage, who was 
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saking my portrait.” On the sixth of January, he gave him the 
last sitting. That portrait is now at Harvard. 

XIX. In February, 1790, Colonel John Trumbull painted 
Washington’s portrait. His object was to make an equestrian 
picture. He also was preparing to paint his historical pictures 
of the battles of Trenton and Princeton, in which Washington 
was engaged. Washington rode out with Trumbull once or 
twice, that the painter might catch his appearance on horseback. 
Trumbull, who was near-sighted, always painted his studies small. 
In that way he portrayed Washington on this occasion, and after- 
ward painted the full length, standing by a horse, which is now 
in the governor’s room, in the City Hall, New York. In 1792, 
Trumbull painted several full lengths of Washington. For his 
first and second pictures only did he procure a sitting. All the 
others were copies. 

XX. Early in 1791, Archibald Robertson, a Scotchman, 
painted Washington and his wife, in miniature, and then painted 
a larger portrait for the Earl of Buchan, Robertson having 
been commissioned by the earl to procure one for his collection 
at Dryburgh Abbey. 

XXI. In 1792, Joseph Cerracchi, an Italian sculptor, modelled 
a bust of Washington, from life, and repeated it in colossal size. 
These he took to Europe, and executed in marble. One, of the 
colossal size, was brought to this country by Richard W. Meade, 
of Philadelphia. Congress purchased it for four thousand dol- 
lars. It was destroyed when the Congress library was burnt, in 
December, 1851. A copy of it is in the gallery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts; another is in the private gallery of 
Gouveneur Kemble, Esq., of Cold Spring, New York. 

XXII. In 1795, Washington sat to Adolph Ulric Wirtmu.ler, 
a Swede, and native of Stockholm. It is believed that he had 
only one sitting; and as a likeness, the picture is considered, in 
many respects, a failure. Washington is represented with a lace- 
frilled shirt bosom, an article he never wore. His ruffles were 
always fine, but plain. The picture it is believed, was purchased 
gy Washington, and presented. by him to the late Mr. Cazenove, 
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who took it to Switzerland. It is now in possession of Charles 
Augustus Davis, Esq., of New York city. An engraving of it 
appears in the first volume of Irving’s Life of Washington. 

XXIII. In September, 1795, Rembrandt Peale, son of Charles 
Willson Peale, obtained from Washington three sittings, of three 
tours each, and completed a study, from which, in connection 
with a portrait of his father, and Houdon’s bust, he painted a 
portrait which was pronounced by the relatives and intimate 
friends of Washington, the best likeness of the first president 
that was ever painted. Congress purchased it for two thousand 
dollars, and it now occupies a place over the vice-president’s 
chair, in the senate chamber at Washington city. Mr. Peale 
(who is yet [1859] living at the age of nearly eighty-two years) 
was then very young, and his father, to keep him in countenance, 
painted a portrait of the president at the same time. 

XXIV. That portrait, by the elder Peale, is now in the Bryan 
Gallery, New York city. 

XXV. At the same time, James Peale, a brother of Charles 
Willson Peale, painted a miniature of him, and 

XXVI. Another member of the family, made a pencil sketch 
of the president, in profile. 

XXVII. Washington sat to Gilbert Stuart, the eminent por 
trait painter, on the same days when he sat to Rembrandt Peale. 
Stuart was not well satisfied with his own performance. He made 
five copies, and finally sold the original to Winstanley, an English 
landscape painter, for two hundred dollars. Winstanley took it 
to England. It was there bought by Mr. John Vaughan, whe 
brought it to Philadelphia, and it is now in possession of Joseph 
Harrison, Esq., of that city. 

XXVIII. Stuart then procured other sittings, that he might 
paint a portrait for Mrs. Washington. The head only was 
finished in the winter of 1795-96, and so the picture yet re 
mains. It belongs to the Boston Atheneum, and is the so-called 
standard head ef Washington when president. 

XXIX. Stuart’s full-length portrait of Washington, painted 
for the Marquis of Lansdowne, in the spring of 1796, can hardly 
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ve classed among originals, for Washington gave him only one 
sitting. The head was copied from his second picture; and a 
small man named W. R. Smith, with whom Stuart boarded in 
- Philadelphia, stood for the figure. The extended hand of Wash- 
ngton, was painted from a wax cast of Stuart’s own hand, which 
was much smaller than Washington’s. 

XXX. The last sitting Washington ever gave to a painter, 
was in 1796, when James Sharpless, an English artist, then in 
Philadelphia, made an admirable profile likeness of him, in 
crayon. Sharpless also painted a profile, in crayon, of Mrs. 
Washington, of these he made several copies. His wife also 
copied that of Washington, in water-color. The originals are at 
Arlington House. They have been pronounced by those of the 
Washington family competent to judge, admirable likenesses. 
Engravings from them are published in a work by the writer, 
entitled Mount Vernon and its Associations. 
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